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The Fiber Flax and Linen Industry in Oregon 


Growing Placed on Scientific Basis in Willamette Valley—Two Manufacturing Projects Launched—Real Chance for 
Expansion Both in Fiber Production and Goods Manufacture—Resume of Important 


ITH two manufacturing 

projects launched within 

the last year in Salem and 

with fiber flax growing in 
the Williamette Valley placed on a 
scientific basis this season with rela- 
tion to seeding, testing and grading, 
the Oregon flax industry has reached 
an actually commercial status with 
successive years of growth looming 
ahead. The years have seen a crystal- 
lization of the efforts of those who 
have pioneered the industry and the 
years 1925 and 1926 form one of the 
epochal points in the development of 
Oregon flax. 

There are four epochal points in 
the development of the industry, the 
tirst being some 50 years ago when a 
few samples of Oregon fiber were ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, where it won first 
prize over all flax fiber exhibited 
irom Europe and the United King- 
lom. From that time on small par- 
cels were grown by public spirited 
citizens with a view of interesting 
capital to launch into this industry in 
i commercial way. 

The second point was the winter of 
1915 when the Legislature appropri- 
ited $50,000 to start the State Flax 
Industry. In 1923 a further sum of 
$100,000 was set aside to increase the 
yperations of this industry. Since 
that time further sums have been ad- 
vanced until today the State Flax In- 
lustry’s assets total about $300,000. 

The third point was when a flax- 
pulling machine was introduced into 
the Willamette Valley in 1923. Cap- 
italists had taken the position that 
there was no future in this industry 

griculturally until a machine was 
ivailable to pull the flax. Flax for 
iber purposes must be pulled rather 
than cut, and this operation for ages 

as been done by hand, and, until this 
iborious and costly operation could 
overcome, it was considered out 

' the question to develop the flax 
ndustry in Oregon. 

The average cost of pulling an acre 

| flax by hand labor in this State 

about $25.00. Even at this figure 
‘ve number of acres that could be 

.rvested by hand labor would never 

ich a sufficient volume to warrant 
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Developments in the Industry in Recent Years 
By Colonel W. B. Bartram 





Tank for Retting Flax. 


building up the industry from flax 
grown in the United States. 

As a contribution toward the de- 
velopment of this industry the State 
and the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1924 joined in purchasing 
12 flax-pulling machines which were 


(This Particular Plant Uses 13 Retting Tanks) 


sold to the flax growers on easy term 
payments. The use of these flax-pull- 
ing machines will reduce the cost of 
pulling flax to a fraction of the cost 
of hand pulling and permit the grow- 
ing of unlimited acreage. 

With the advent of this machine the 





Retting Tanks Used for Retting the Straw, Circulation System Used and Water 


About 82° 


Temperature 
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Way Was opened up to take every ad- 
vantage of the natural and necessary 
conditions afforded by the climate and 
soils of this State in the development 
of the flax crop. These machines will 
be to the flax industry what the gin- 
mill was to the cotton industry. 
Bumper Crops This Year 

The fourth point was bumper crops 
this year which were the response to 
early sowing on selected soils by 
farmers under competent supervision. 
This past season over 2,000 acres were 
planted to fiber flax with encouraging 
increase in tonnage and fiber content 
over last year. Six counties of Ore- 
gon are now interested in growing 
this crop and latest advices indicate 
that other counties intend to contract 
this year. We consider fiber flax a 
valuable cash crop, many of our 
farmers netting more from their flax 
than from any other cereal crop. It 
is grown under contract at fixed prices 
before the seed is planted. It is a 
crop that encourages rotation with in- 
creasing results to other crops and the 
demand for the raw product produced 
in this country is very much in excess 
of the supply. 

Every effort is being directed 
toward the growing of quality crops 
to meet the increasing demands and 
requirements of the industry. We find 
that we cannot profitably produce line 
fiber from short straw. On the other 
hand, with long straw of fine quality 
with a heavy yield of fiber we can 
hold our own in the markets of the 
world. 

























In our State the linen industry is 
working toward a balanced develop- 
ment, a development which will bring 
success to the farmer as well as to 
the manufacturer. This development 
calls for strong cooperation from all 
concerned. The effort is really worth 
while because of the pressing need of 
our farmers for diversification in cash 
crops and in the development of new 
industries. In view of all the circum- 
stances it would seem that we cannot 
afford to spend huge sums abroad to 
pay for fiber flax and fiber products, 
that are imported, when we can pro- 
duce as good or better in our own 
country from lands, operated by 


(61) 


(1578) 


American labor, along the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts and the Great Lakes. 
Opportunity for Expansion 
When it is considered that less than 
3,500 acres of fiber flax were grown in 
the United States the last year which 
will produce only about 600 tons of 
fiber and spinning tow and that we 
imported during the last fiscal year 
6,843 tons, readily see what 
it would mean to our and to 
our industrial pay-rolls were we pro- 
ducing our in this 
raw product. The foreign manufac 
tured and butter lines” im- 
ported into this country if produced 
here would require us to increase the 
production of the 1 product, over 
s, ten fold. 
Last year the first spinning mill was 
lo- 
Salem has been running suc- 
manufacturing fish-net 
threads. It consumes 
about 90 tons of line fiber 
The machinery throughout 
and the most modern ob- 
The company proposes 
the output of this mill 
additional 


plant Lo 


one can 


larmers 


own requl rements 


“bread 


aw 


our present import 


completed. This mill which is 
cated in 
cessfully 
twines 


in one 


and shoe 
shift 
per yeat 

is all 


tainable 


new 
in- 
creasing an 
by installing 

the 


early date 


machinery and working 
its fullest 

With the 
parcels, all 


plant during the past 


capacity 
ot two small 


ed by thi 


exception 
the flax consun 
year crown 
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and processed in Oregon. 


Linen Manufacture 


second linen mill 


an 


the 
with 


azo 


A yeal 


was organized authorized 
This mill is also 


ling 


capital ot SOx 10,000 


located 


covers 


The main buil 
of land 
the finest 
Pacific 
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Salem. 
and is 
factory 
The 


house, 


Over an acre 


considered one of 


the 
buildings 


buildings on Coast. 


other boiler 
office, and _ = stock-room 
as much more land. The first 
unit of the spinning mill will consist 
of 1400 spindles, both wet and dry. 
Every spindle will be gear driven and 
every 1 individually 

driven. This unit will 
pounds of line fiber 


warehouse, 
cover 


nachine motor 


consume 1,000 


and tow every 48 


Type of Straw Shed Used. Size 


208 x 54 Ft. 
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Field of Wigwamed Flax Drying After Being Taken Out of the Tanks 


hours. It is the company’s intention 
to put the mill on three shifts as soon 
as the mill is 


running smoothly. 


The weaving department will start 
with 60 looms, some of which will be 
Provision has been made 
for installing 60 additional looms just 
as soon will warrant. 
This department will be complete in 
every respect with bleaching, finish- 
ing and sewing equipment. This com- 
pany proposes to start manufacturing 
low count yarns and to weave crashes, 
towels, toweling, linings and glass- 
checks. This plant will produce an 
all American product from flax 
grown, processed, spun, woven and 
finished in the United States. 


iutomatic. 


conditions 


as 


As the United States is the largest 
market in the World for linens and 
fiber flax products, and as we have 
where fiber flax can be 
grown, it would appear 
reasonable to expect that this industry 
has a broad and successful future 
before it. 


many areas 
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Holds About 500 Tons of Flax Fiber 


Carders’ 


Principal Topic of Discussion Was 
Breaking Strength of Yarn 

A meeting of the Carders’ Division 
the Southern Textile Association 

held last Wednesday at the 
Southern Manufacturers’ Club, Char- 
lotte, N. C. J. O. Corn, chairman of 
the Carders’ Division, presided. 

The breaking strength of yarns 
was the principal topic of discussion. 
The relation of the carding process 
to the strength of the yarn was devel- 
oped by the various members present, 
who related their personal experiences 
enlightenment upon the subject. 
Various tests were submitted and the 
answers to the questionnaire which 
was sent out on the subject prior to 
the meeting were tabulated. 

About 200 were present who 
divided into groups according to the 
counts of yarn with which they were 
most familiar. Luncheon was served 
at Efird’s Department Store and the 
audience saw three vaudeville acts. 
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Cotton Goods for January 


Production and Unfilled Orders 
Show Increase 
WasHInctTon, D. C.—Production 
of cotton goods in January mounted to 
a level exceeding by a wide margin 
the output in the preceding month and 
in the corresponding month of 1926, 
according to the report furnished to 
the Department of Commerce by the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 

chants of New York. 

Unfilled orders at the end of the 
month were 40% larger than at the 
close of December, while stocks were 
considerably lower. 

All classes of goods showed a gain 
in production during January as com- 
pared to the December output, and un 
filled orders for all kinds, except 
pajama checks ran much _ higher 
Sheetings, print cloth, colored goods 
and osnaburgs showed the greatest in- 
crease in demand. 

The report made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce follows: 


Items 

Cotton Goods: 

* Total (9 classes): 

Production ‘ 

Stocks, end of month 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Sheetings: 

Production 

Stocks, end of month ; 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Print cloth: 

Production 

Stocks, end of month. . 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Pajama checks: 

Production ; 

Stocks, end of month = 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Drills and twills (40 in. and 

narrower ,: 

Production 

Stocks, end of month 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Pocketing twills and jeans: 

Production cae 

Stocks, end of month 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Osnaburgs: 

Production i ean 

Stocks, end of month 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Heavy warp sateens: 

Production 

Stocks, end of month 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Drills, twills, sheetings, and 

sateens (wider than 40 in.): 

Production 

Stocks, end of month...... 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 
Colored goods: 

Production 

Stocks, end of month 

Unfilled orders, end of month. 


Dec., 
1926 


Jan., 
1927 


Jan., 

1926 
199,578 
210,122 
274,715 


242,208 
184, 603 
386,795 


229 ,453 


51,853 
52,399 
51,438 


62,970 
41,980 
91,786 
78 ,467 
27,555 


108 , 457 


49,472 
36,448 
82,088 


8,008 
4,185 
16,489 


8,820 
4,957 
14,818 


9,842 
13 ,368 
10,131 


12,677 
12,882 
18,081 


3,068 
1,122 


3,131 


3,974 
580 


5,987 


7,936 
2,549 
14,741 


10,912 
2,115 
22,905 
1,697 
502 
1,677 


2,229 
653 
2,691 


5,208 
9,075 
10,072 


5,661 
8, 968 
12,079 


52,494 
90,474 
84,948 


56,498 
84,913 
109,991 


One Side of Scutching Mill Where Retted Straw Is Converted Into Line Fiber. 
Is the Largest Scutching Mill in North America 





Pulverized Coal at Ponemah Mills 


Height of No. 2 Boiler House Increased and Two Powdered Fuel Units Installed—One Man Will Probably Be Able to 
Operate Both at 2,000 H.P. Total Output—Fires Started With Oil—Two More Units to be 
Added When Further Replacements Are Necessary 





HE growth of public utility ea 
power plants from a few hun- By Warren B. Lewis* 
dred horsepower to many 
thousands brought about very 
radical changes in their boiler plants. 
The most important results of the 
research and experimental work car- 
ried on was the discovery that a 
boiler could be operated at several 
times its normal rating with very little 


ated, the greater must be the volume 
of the furnace so that the increased 
amount of coal fired will be completely 
consumed before the high temperature 
gases reach the boiler surfaces. The 
modern industrial boiler plant should 
be designed on the basis of operating 
boilers at not less than 150% of rat- 
ing continually, and 200% of rating 
if need be. 


















: loss in efficiency, and in fact that its The older type of industrial boilers 
: best efficiency was at considerably were seldom larger than 250 h.p., as 
. higher ratings than normal. it is practically impossible to fire 
A few years ago the writer con- larger boilers by hand; and there are 
: tributed an article to TEXTILE WorLD probably more 150 h.p. boilers in ac- 
+ calling attention to the fact that the tual tise than larger sizes. There are 
y rating of a boiler on the basis of ten many old industrial boiler plants de- 
“f square feet of heating surface per veloping 1000 h.p. of steam in which 
; horsepower meant nothing whatever there are eight or ten boilers and three 
in actual practice and was simply a or four men employed to fire them and 
. relic of tradition, and that the proper eee ee Eee haul coal. A modern boiler plant of 
rating of a boiler was the number of . 7 ; e . . ni ; 1000 h.p. should be limited to three 
heat units which it would convert sii teaceiaiiaalied mel tan ees ee eae I boilers, ae no more than this would 
from fire to water at the: highest be required up to 2000 h.p. With 
-. eliciency. Phe modern public oe equally good efficiency if it had been it necessary to redesign boiler settings modern appliances for firing and 
86 operates its boilers at approximately possible to burn the fuel under them in order to take full advantage of these handling coal, two men can operate 
; twice the normal rating, or on the with a maximum conversion of heat mechanical appliances. The keynote up to 2000 h.p. and do very little phy- 
“4 basis ot five square feet per horse- units in the fuel. It is true that there in increasing the output of a boiler sical work, . 
378 power instead of ten, and for peak has been some advance in boiler de- and obt uning high efficiency and high Che description which follows is 
535 load purposes at frequently three sign, but this has been more in the rating has been in the design of the 4.14 os aaa mill boiler plant which 
= times rating. One of the large public nature of the materials used than in furnaces so that complete combustion aa : ; oa ald lanc 
e utility plants in New York operated any changes that have rendered the of the fuel could take place. has: been OREN SS ee 
021 one of its boilers experimentally at poiler itself a more efficient piece of With the introduction of powdered with the general principles set forth 
- 700% of rating and found that the apparatus for transferring heat units coal as a method of firing, this in- im the foregoing, and may Mare scams 
re limit of operation was not in the boiler from fire to water. | crease in furnace volume became —— 
bo itself but in the furnace and the equip- ; more important, so that modern fur- 
Sil ment for firing the fuel. No public Mechanical Methods naces are two to five times as great 
298 utility would consider for a moment The introduction of mechanical in volume as the space occupied by LY 
309 the installation of boiler equipment to methods of firing coal has brought the boiler itself. The higher the rat- 
199 be operated at normal rating, not only about a saving in labor cost but made ing at which the boiler is to be oper- 
357 from the standpoint of first cost but 
nd from that of the cost of a thousand Scmew Convevor._ ae 
0 pounds of steam developed. oS — Se | 
-_ Industrial Plant Tendencies \ = | 
~ hoy eR 
5851 The influence of public utility prac- 
08D tice is gradually being felt in indus- ee 
sae trial plants; and the tendency in re- IG) Sra iain Ph | 
: cent years has been to adopt some of en ae eS S x Coan Bunner 
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aaa the methods, at least, to be found in 
public utility plants, with due con- 
sideration given to the different char- 
acter of load, = = 
With the exception of compara- —$—<— 4 BAG *% 
tively few industrial plants which een 5 AAA | 
have been more or less modernized, \ 
it is safe to state that industrial 
oilers have been installed and have 
een operated on the basis of ten 
square feet per boiler horsepower, at 
iencies between 60% and 65% and 
1 labor cost of from $3.50 to $5.00 
horsepower per year. In many of 
se plants an increase of 10% in 
efficiency of the boiler unit would 
ve entirely wiped out the cost of 
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he limiting feature in the old | Ficorn Lever 7” Nay | - 3 
1 3 ss ane a A a - A er 
er plant was not in the boiler but ba ; 7 = y 
the way in which it was set. These eeseeoeconeerees| > Pee ry | 
i ‘lew a Ls - Aye Doct > { 
| boilers could have been operated L | ios 5.84 { A 
. me 1 ‘ ° : casf 9 benent) eo, ea) 4 
at very much higher ratings and with ro 
ame ( 


onsulting Engineer, 740 Grosvenor Build- ae 
Providence, R. I. Fig. 2. Cross Section of Boiler Room 








64 1580) 
special interest on account of the 
method employed for firing the boilers. 

The Ponemah Mills 

lhe Por emah Mills it laftville, 
Conn., have for a number of years 
operated two boiler plants known as 
N 1 and No. 2, in each of which 
were water-tube boilers hand fired, 
and set 11 he familiar way of about 
4 it. Irom the grates to the lower row 
of tubes At this mill is a water 


power development of a maximum of 
2500 h.p. which in periods of extreme 
low water can be operated at 500 h.p. 
It has been to 
maintain a standby steam plant in con 
No. 1 mill, the out- 
of which would depend upon the 


necessary, therefore, 
’ 
nection with the 
put 
number of water wheels in operation. 


lhe No 


1 boiler plant was in constant 


operation furnishing steam for .heat 
ing and the processes incidental to the 
manufacture of cotton goods. At the 


No. 2 plant steam power units were 
in operation continuously to furnish 
power in exces of that developed by 
the wate wheel and a_ limited 


amount of power could be transferred 
from this steam power plant to the 
No. 1 ] Boilers in the No. 2 plant 
wert erated itinuousl itl 4 
malle ition in output than ir ( 
No. 1 plant 

\ udy of the tu amount ot 
work done in each of these boile1 
plant developed the belief that by 
tving the two plants t 


wether with a 
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2 plant could 


long steam line the No 


carry the 


siderable 


ntire steam load for a con 
portion 
No I plant | 

boile1 


pow er wa 


lan 


plat {f operatior is followed 
period of time with a 
decr ( n the ibor cost and very 
mate cdecre 


coa consume? 
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Fig. 3. 


Gauges, CO, Indicators, Draft Gauges, 


Control Panel, Containing Boiler 


and Flow Meters 
large units, mechanically fired and 
‘ar f the mill 
carrying the entire load of the mull 
under any circumstances. 

The No. 2 boiler house was ap- 


proximately EO tt, x BO tt. eround di 


mension, which provided ample floo1 


pace, but insufficient height. Fig. 1 
i tront vie ind the black hori 
mtal line indicates the original roof 
ne 
Phe « of ioved, the four 
ills carried up 16 ft., and a new flat 
( crete l eel be; Ss ub 
t ited eig 1 n 
t of 3d 
( ‘e required for two 
é ( tle more than 
‘ t Tlé 
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and up to 200% of rating during 
periods of low water. 


Boiler Design 

The boilers are Babcock & Wilcox 
cross drum type, set with the front 
header 16 ft. above the furnace floor, 
and the baffling and tubes so arranged 
that no bridge wall is necessary. This 
gives a clear furnace below the tubes 
18 ft. in length, 9 ft. 2 in. in width, 
and varying from 16 ft. in the front 
to 12 ft. in the rear, a total volume of 
about 2200 cu. ft. Fig. 2 is a sec- 
tional drawing of boiler and setting. 

The dimension from the boiler room 
floor to the top of the boiler drum is 
31 ft. The brick settings are entirely 
of firebrick, first quality brick being 
used on the inside of the furnace and 
second quality brick for the remainder 
of the setting. No red brick and no 
cement The bricks were 
laid face to face with a very small 
amount of fire clay in the joints. 

The boilers are fired with pulver- 
ized coal, the equipment being fur- 
nished by the Riley Stoker Corp. of 
Worcester, 
4000 lb. 


was used. 


Mass., and consists of a 
pulverizing mill for each 
boiler, and two Peabody burners set 
in the front wall and enclosed with a 
plenum chamber, into which secondary 
lr is forced under whatever pressure 
may be required by means of a motor- 
driven fan. The wall of the 
of hollow construction and 
air ducts underneath the fur- 
nace floor so that air is drawn through 
the boiler setting and delivered to the 
pulverizing mill. The amount of air 
so delivered is not of 15% 
of the total air required, the remain- 
ler being furnished by the secondary 


rear 
boiler is 


there are 


In excess 


ton 
Acill, 


Start Fires with Oil 


lhe burners provided with oil 


are 
guns, piped to a tank of light oil, so 


that the fires are started with oil. This 


makes a very safe, compact, and sim 
ple method of starting. 
The pulverized coal is delivered 


n the pulverizers to the burners 
ough two 6-in. standard weight 
ne | niulwer : “apt “] 
pipes 1 puivel € Is equipper 

ith a lagnetic separator ind with a 
hand-regulated feed by which the 
imount ot coal 


being pulverized can 
t load. 


front of the setting is an in- 


be varied 


\t the 


iccording Oo boiler 


ie 
“| 


View Showing Pulverizing Mill, Burners, and Piping 


March 5, 1927 
strument panel (Fig. 3) on which are 
the steam gauges, steam flow meters, 
draft gauges, and CO, indicators, 
making it possible for the operator to 
know at all times exactly what is oc- 
curring and to regulate the fires in 
accordance with the steam demand. 
Automatic feed water regulators are 


installed on each boiler, and an auto- ( 
matic pressure regulator, on the feed t 
water pump. é 

It was anticipated and the indica- t 
tions are that one man will be able to t 
operate these two boilers at a total i 
output of 2000 h.p. t 


Coal Handling Equipment I 

A simple coal handling system has 
been installed consisting of a crusher 
located in a pit immediately outside of : 


the boiler house wall, a vertical ele- ; 
vator delivering to a short screw con- 5 
veyor on the roof (see Fig. 1), the ; 
coal dropping down through the latter ; 
into a 50-ton bunker immediately : 
below. : 

Coal is dumped from two railroad a 


trestles immediately adjacent to the 
boiler house, and that part of the coal 
which falls near the crusher is deliv- 
ered to the latter by means of a simple 
portable loader which can be pushed 
into any part of the pile within reach. 
The more distant coal is shoveled int ] 
an electric dump car which is run over 

to the coal crusher and dumped int« 

the latter. 

A hand-operated traveling lar: 

runs lengthwise of the boiler roon 

this larry holding about one-half to: . 
of coal. By means of a chain-oper- 
ated coal valve, coal drops from the 
storage hopper into the travelin: 
larry, and the latter is then pulled by 
hand chain to a position over one 
the hoppers into which tl 


pulverize: 
coal is discharged. The : 3 


coal Le 


from the pile is crushed to I-in si 


and the pulverizer reduces it to a fin 


ness comparapdie to 


Finely pulverized coal is easi 


ignited, and, when mixed with tl 


proper proportion Of aur, 


a dust explosion, the 
which is not e 


may bring 
about source 
asily determined. A fire 


small 


ese dust explosions 


ot apparently significance 


start one of tl 
; : lh Te re ry > >» +>] hat 
it 1s, therefore, very essential that 
finely ed 


into the 


allowed 
This 
to tl 
in what 


pulveri coal be 
escape 
of 
of 


known as the 


atmosphere. 


the dangers 


zed 


storage Ss) 


one incidental 


use pulveri coal 


stem, whert 
coal is pulverized at some central point 
pumped through pipe lines into a 


age bin, and then either pum 


or allowed to flow by gravity into t 


burners at the boilers. In this stora 


system there are many opportunit 


for this extremely fine dust to accut 
brus! 
atmosphere kept cl 


ns can and do occu 


mely fine dust to ; 


late, and, unless it is regularly 
awav and the 
dust explosi 
Boiler Room Requires Care 
It is that 
ight and that all of 
hich this 
escape be effectively and permanet! 
closed. Whereas in the past 
rooms have presented a crude app: 
ance, it is that the mo re 


boiler room be given the same cat ‘ 


essential conveying 
be absolutely t 
ine dust 


ings from w 
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essential 
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regards cleanliness and maintenance 
that is bestowed upon engine rooms. 

The unit system of firing pulverized 
-oal possesses certain advantages over 
her mechanical firing appliances in 
iat all machinery and wearing parts 
e external to the boiler settings, can 
be easily inspected, and are simple in 

nstruction. If conditions are such 
hat boilers cannot be set above normal 
ound level, if there is no opportunity 
provide a basement or tunnel for 
he removal of ashes, then the pulver- 
ized fuel gystem possesses a very dis- 
tinct advantage. When there are no 
physical restrictions on the complete 
design, then the relative merits of 
stokers or pulverized fuel equipment 
must be given the most careful 
thought. 

A statement which has almost be- 
come an axiom in the minds of many 
is that a cotton mill load is an ideal 
one for a power plant because it is a 
steady load and all of the equipment 
can be operated at its highest efficiency. 
This is a very erroneous belief, inas- 
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much as a cotton mill load is continu- 
ous for not more than 4% hrs. and 
at the end of that time drops to zero 
immediately. Fires have to be built up 
from minimum to maximum within a 
few moments, dropped from maximum 
to minimum in the same time, and for 
15 hrs. out of the 24 the load may be 
anything from zero in the summer 
time to a light load in the winter time 
represented by the heating system. 
The load factor, as the public utility 
engineer designates it, is low, with 
maximum variations occurring within 
a few moments. 
Flexibility 

This character of load is most easily 
handled with an oil burning system 
with which fires can be exterminated 
in an instant and built up again with 
equal rapidity. The pulverized fuel 
system is almost equally flexible, par- 
ticularly if combined with it is an oil 
burner for starting fires. 

Moisture in coal presents certain 
difficulties due to clogging in coal hop- 
pers. Lumpy coal carries a_ small 


amount of moisture per ton and when 
crushed and pulverized is handled in 
a comparatively easy manner. Coal 
which is in a finely divided state and 
exposed to the weather carries a high 
percentage of moisture which is diffi- 
cult to dispose of. Introduction of 
high temperature air into pulverizing 
mills is of great benefit and improves 
the operation of both mill and burner. 
Heating of the secondary air is ad- 
vantageous, but in most industrial 
plants presents a complication that 
would not be compensated for by the 
decreased cost of steam. 


Summary 


Summing up, the advantages in- 
cidental to the installation of such an 
equipment as herein described are, 
first, large units occupying minimum 
ground space with a reduction in the 
amount of piping, valves, and appur- 
tenances of all sorts to be maintained; 
second, increase in efficiency of 15%; 
third, a reduction in the labor per 


boiler horsepower; fourth, the ability 
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te maintain a higher efficiency through 
a more exact control of operation; 
and, fifth, the ability to build up and 
decrease fires with a rapidity conform- 
ing to the sudden changes which occur 
four times a day. 

The first cost of a modern boiler 
plant is much higher than that of the 
id hand-fired low-set boilers. The 
boiler itself will cost about the same 
per horsepower in either case. The 
cost of the brick settings will be two 
to three times greater. The cost of 
the coal handling and firing equipment 
will be as boilers without 
the setting. 

When it 
place old 


great as the 

becomes necessary to re- 
boilers, the question of 
whether the old design should be re- 
tained or the more modern design sub~ 
stituted can only be answered by a 
thorough study of the individual case 
and an accurate determination made as 
to whether increased efficiency and 
lower labor costs with the modern de- 
sign will warrant the increased ex- 
pe nditure. 


The Protective Value of Clothing Fabrics 


Results of Laboratory Tests Carried Out at Kansas State Agricultural College on a Variety of Wool. 





Cotton. and 


Mixed Fabrics to Determine How Clothing Made From One Fabric Kee “ps Its Wearer 
Warmer Than Clothing Made From Another 


CCORDING to the popular 
conception of the protection 
which clothing affords the 
body, woolens are warmer 
than cottons. Experiments show that 
the capacities of wool and cotton 
fibers to conduct heat do not differ 
creat deal. If woolen fabrics are 
warmer than cotton fabrics there must 
exist factors other than the conduc- 
vity of the fiber itself which cause 
woolens to be more protective than 
tons. Certain experiments have 
been completed and others are in pro- 
ress which offer valuable suggestions 
as to how clothing keeps its wearer 
Maintenance of Body Heat 
Since uniform temperature of the 
n body is one of the essential 
life, and, since heat 
tinually escaping from the body 
nvection, conduction, and radia- 
compensation for this loss must 
either by the use of food or 
e use of clothing. 

luch research has been centered on 
the study of means for 
ving heat to the body. Compar- 
little attention has been given 
thing as a means for preventing 

‘ape of heat from the body. 
body must have food, not only 
ply heat, but growth 
pair. Clothing which will pre- 
from the body is 
the use of heat- 
heat-conserving 


tions for 


ss ide 


foods as a 


also for 


heat losses 
ble; therefore, 
ng food and 

to assist the heat-regulating 
ism of the body in maintain- 
constant temperature seems 
us and offers productive lines 
estigation. 

article is based on a master’s 
1 performed at the Kansas State 
Agrultural College by Florence 


By E. 


Roberta Clark (1925) and directed by 
Professors Lillian Baker (Textiles) 
and KE. V. Floyd (Physics). It re- 
results of an 
signed to 


investigation de- 
measure the 


ports 


protection 
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Floyd and Lillian Baker 


which certain clothing fabrics offe1 
against the escape of heat from the 
body. 

For this discussion the protective 
ratio of a clothing fabric is defined as 
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Fig. 1. 


Calorimeter Used in Determining Fabric Protective Values 


in. in diameter and 4 


nerey re- 
unclothed body 


ture of 36 deg. C. 


the ratio of the quantity 


quired to maintain the 
gy. 


body 


it its normal tempera 
to that required to maintain the 
} + +} 


1 : Sabot. ‘toes 
when — in the fabric being 
studied, the same temperature. 

1 Proced 
Appar itus and Procedure 
[he special apparatus used is shown 
i whole it lig , the calori- 
eter 1n detail at big I The details 
{ the apparatus us¢ shown at 


] i are: 
A-B, an oil filled copper 
in. long. 


C, a heating coil terminating in 


eter top. 


binding posts on the calorime 


D,a4 blade revolving stirrer 


oper- 
ited by a worm gear F and the system 
of pulleys, shafts, and belts shown tn 


the diagram. 


F, transformer oil filling t ypper 
ylinder and its neck. 

G, air maintained in slow tion by 
he small electric fan shown in the 
heure. 


filled rrounding 
he air calorimeter. 

I, glass wool insulatior 

J, a stirrer for water in jacke 


r ° ' + 
H, water jacke 


thermometers for reading room 
temperature, air 


ind oil 


tr 


temperature, water 
temperature in the calorimeter, 
temperature. 

K, a wooden top containing rubber 
raskets which seal the air calorimeter. 


in outline, consisted 


The procedure, 
F plac a carefully fitted capsule of 
of placing a caretully fitted Cap 


the fabric in question on the o1l filled, 


copper cylinder A (Fig. 1 after 
which an electric current such 
value that the temperature of the 
oil was maintained at 36 deg. 
C was passed through the heat- 
ing coil C. The fabric capsule was 


then removed and the current i¢- 
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adjusted to a value which would main- 
tain the temperature of the oil at 
36 deg. C. The electrical energy re- 
quired in the latter case divided by 
that required in the former case was 


taken as the protective ratio of the 
fabric used under the condition of the 
test 
The oil filled cylinder A was placed 

n an air environment G, the tempera- 
ture ] ould be controlled by 
th e jacket H. Proper 
S ( ind air was accom- 
plishe $s sl n in the illustration. 

Computation of Results 

* computation of results for the 
f > 1 may be illu 
trated ow! d taken 
( ‘ , 
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lhe values given in Table 2 are plotted 
at Fig. 3 in the form of curves I and 
II. Curve III is plotted from curves 
I and IT by dividing the coordinates of 
curve I by those of curve II for the 
same temperature. 

From curve III in Fig. 3 we may 
read the following temperatures and 
protective ratios: 


TABLE 3 


Protective 
I perature°C ratio 
DoD adetasuyonencdenetecceseoes sets sesuueces 1.2 
SOD. div 6ardncensvcddacdeusuenacencbeseensees 1.2 
BBG asnccvnrncccvccacescesesecceseciccceses 1.2 
BOD scicccnscvccssccsccscncocscesesssccstee 1.3 
BOG coccccvccccescscesescoseccccscescesoyse 1.229 
30.0 1.240 
Di oacees Fa cegeannciuancentabenas 1.238 
Curve III in Fig. 3 and the data in 





Table 3 show that the bone dry blue 
flannel used has the same protective 
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value at all temperatures between 
o” C. end ae” C. 
Protective Ratio and Fabric Mass 


Table 4 is a record of the fabric 
tested, their protective ratios, and the} 


no 





masses in grams per square meter ard 
in ounces per square yard in the b 
dry condition. 
TABLE 4 
Protec- Mass in Ma 
tive gms. per 07 
Name of fabric ratio sq.m. sq 
SEE <p chen chs aiden saeee 1.06 152.5 
SRN DRA vascvececeveses 1.072 172.2 
Canton flannel (nap in- 

GERD: ccctinssccadcusvsce 1.075 339.0 
Cotton underwear - 1.084 377.6 
Mixed cotton and wool 

vest (As ehidsoeraesedeee 1.097 383.4 
Blue broadcloth........... 1.111 254.6 
3 FG ctccewecéoncnses 1.114 256.6 
Red broadcloth........... 1.120 300.5 
Cotton lerwear (fleece 

ROG  civacusacescovbave 1.145 445.4 
neeseekes 1.145 159.7 
DOE vctecas 1.163 196.1 3 
(nap out- 

si xo wiae ee 1.182 339.0 
Flannel, xed wool and 

DE | cnewiapeneguciaed e 1.224 210.1 
Astracha (nap Iinside).. 1.404 532 
Astrachan (nap outside)... 1.426 532.7 


Complete textile analyses, by stand 
ard methods, were made of each fabric 
used in the investigation, and these are 
available for reference. 


Discussion of Results 

Table 1 lists the fabrics studied 
order of increasing protective rat 
Denim is least protective and astra- 
chan most protective. Denim is a 
hard, wiry cloth with practically no 
nap, while astrachan is thick, fluffy 
and enmeshes more air than denin 


’ 


Canton flannel with nap inside 
a protective ratio of 1.075 and 
nap outside a ratio of 1.182. This 
crease in protective ability of ten per 
cent with the nap outside is probably 
due to the fact that the nap is 
compressed and consequently enmeshes 
more air than if it were on the inside 
where it would be more or less com- 
pressed. The experiments were done 
in still air. In moving air the pro- 
tective ratio of a fabric with nap on 
the outsid. may be less than when on 
the inside. Experiments are now in 
progress which have for their purpose 
the determination of protective ratios 
in winds of various velocities. 

Table 1 also shows that the protec- 
tive ratio of blue flannel at 25 deg. C. 
in still air of 40% relative humidity 
is 1.163, while Table 3 shows that the 
same sample of blue flannel at 25 deg. 
C. in still air of zero relative humidity, 
that in dry air, is 1.229. This 
observation indicates that this sample 
of blue flannel is less protective w 
in moist air than in dry air. This 
seems reasonable due to the high heat 
conductivity of moisture. An_ in- 
vestigation of the relation of prot 
tive ratio to relative humidity of 
surrounding air is in progress. 

Results Not Absolute 

An inspection of Table 1 shows t 
the percentage of the heat loss 
the bare oil cylinder prevented by 
fabric varies from 4.8% for denim to 


iS, 


28.6% for astrachan, nap outside e 
may be impressed by the small a1 t 


of protection offered by the rathe 
wide range of fabrics. The following 
facts, however, should be considered 
The fabric capsules were very care- 
fully fitted to the oil cylinder, since ! 
was found that the protective rati 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Hand-to-Mouth Buying a Stabilizing Influence 


Hosiery Manufacturer Sees Much Good in It if It Is Handled Properly—Minimizes Cancellations and Eliminates 
Worry Over Frozen Stocks—Style Developments Have Made Period of Adjustment in 
Hosiery Field a Particularly Complicated One 


HE practice of hand-to-mouth 
buying or “buying for immedi- 

ate use” dates back to the year 

1920, that, of course, being 

e year in which the post-war busi- 
ness depression commenced. It is 
ilmost unnecessary to explain that the 
practice of hand-to-mouth buying had 
ts inception at that time 
§ the disastrous effects 
ver-speculation and 


as a result 
following 

over-buying, 

which had been indulged in by mer- 

hants and manufacturers as a result 
the war boom. 

Prior to 1920 and as far back as 
business recollection takes us, it was 
customary for merchants, both whole- 

ile and retail, to buy their merchan- 
dise practically at stated periods of 

e year. It may be of some inter- 
est to trace back our own experience 
in this respect as it represents such 
in extreme reversal of conditions. 
Going back about 30 years, we were 
engaged in the manufacture of woolen 
gloves and hosiery, and sold our prod- 
uct exclusively to the wholesale trade. 
It was what is termed a “fone season” 
business. In other words, the article 
was used only at one time of the year, 
namely, the winter months, and was 
bought by 


vear. 


the jobber only once a 
Our salesmen went on the road 
in November and sold our entire 
year’s output in three months. It was 
the practice then to buy our raw ma- 
terials to cover these orders, namely, 
enough for a year’s production. The 
goods would be manufactured and 
shipped to the jobber throughout the 
summer months and would be de- 
livered by him to the retailer in the 
fall and winter months. I am citing 
this situation in passing, merely to 
show an extreme example of the 
change that has taken place in buying 
methods in a period of thirty years; 
and I think I am correct in saying 
that it is quite typical of the general 
trend. 

Having found that merchandising a 
branded and nationally advertised 
product through the jobber did not 
prove to be a satisfactory method of 
distribution, it was decided to change 
our method of merchandising and sell 
direct to the retailer. At the same 
time other products were introduced 
by us so that we had an “all the year 
round” business. From that period 

until the war boom started, it was 

istomary for our salesmen to call on 
retailer about 


twice a season 
(spring and fall), or four times a 
ir. In other words, the dealers’ 


lers were at that time practically 
sed on purchases for three months 
a time. This method of buying 
is quite general in the textile in- 
stry, at least so far as houses were 
ncerned that sold direct to the retail 
ide. 


By Edward Freschl 


President, Holeproof Hosiery Co., Mi 


When the war boom started, the sit- 
uation was, of course, wholly changed 
and revolutionized. Dealers became 
almost stampeded in their 
get merchandise and they not only 
placed orders for all they could hope 
to get from one house, but duplicated 


anxiety to 


their purchases as many times as pos- 
sible with 
This 


sources of 
continued as 


other 
situation 


supply. 


before 


I 
> sb > ] 
(Waukee, | 


of fashion 


black 


lh x = sca kl al -] 
shoes and champagne colored stock- 


appeared wearing 


The thing over the 


world like 


spl ead 


wildfire; and it was im- 


possibie tor the manutacturer to meet 
the demand for ¢ pagne colored 
1 I ° — . - 
STOCKINGS 1 his tvie Or color com- 
nation continued for a few months 
when some other lady conceived the 
idea of wearing gray shoes a era 


The accompanying address was one of several presented at a 
conference on hand-to-mouth buying held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 17, under the auspices of the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co. 
of the Central West attended. 


Over 200 executives from Chicago and other cities 


Among the industries whose relation to the new system of pur- 
chasing was discussed were textiles, railroads, steel and machine 


tools. 


In addition papers were presented dealing with the atti- 


tude of the banker toward hand-to-mouth buying, the wholesaler’s 
experience with it and the general economic influence. 


stated until 
custom of 
started. 


1920 at which time the 


hand-to-mouth buying 


The Style Complication 
It is interesting to state here that 
the problem of meeting the new situ- 
ation might have relatively 
simple, as it no doubt has been in 
many industries. 


been 


But it so happened 
that at this particular time another 
problem came into existence, in fact, 
almost simultaneously hand-to- 
mouth buying. I refer to the change- 
ot-style phase of the situation. Prior 
to this time styles in hosiery had been 
very stable; in fact, I might almost 
say that there were no_ styles. 
Women wore long skirts and_ stock- 


with 


ings were considered strictly as a cov- 
ering for the legs and not at all from 
a standpoint of stylish wearing ap- 
parel. There were conventional col- 
ors and combinations 

were never departed from. It was 
as fundamental as the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians that black 
stockings should black 


color which 


accompany 


shoes, brown stockings should be 
worn with brown shoes; and white 
stockings with white shoes. Ot 
course, only cotton and wool hose 


were worn at that time, and the wear 
of silk stockings was something to be 
looked upon with a frown. 

A change took place; skirts were 
shortened and women became edu- 
cated to the wear of silk stockings as 
a matter of daily occurrence. How- 
ever, the color combination I have de- 
scribed remained in effect. Suddenly, 
however, some conceived a 
new idea. Somewhere or other, (1 
have never ascertained just where 
this took place) a leader in the world 


woman 





stockings \s 


is usual in these things, 
the multitudes followed suit and 
women began besieging the stores in 


an attempt to match gray stockings 
and gray shoes. This was only the 
beginning of a color craze in hosiery, 
and I am discussing it at some length 
because the situation as it later devel- 
oped has a very distinct and important 
bearing on the subject we are dis- 
cussing today, namely, hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

When the style for gray stockings 
came in, it was quite safe for the 
merchant to put in a stock of a num 
ber of shades of gray hosiery. It 
was quite likely that he would be 
able to move these goods with little 
difficulty, 


did not 


especially inasmuch as he 
foresee that over night there 


And 


for suddenly 


would be another radical change. 
hat also came to pass ; 
from gray stockings, the ladies the 
world over changed to flesh colored, or 
vhat is known as nude shades of 
hosiery. 

This was the beginning of chaos 
It was discovered by fashion design 
ers and manufacturers of dye stuffs 
that they designate as 


1 
could many 


different shades in flesh colors as there 


are colors in the rainbow. This, of 


course, brought about a_ situation 
which made it almost impossible for a 
merchant to place orders for any ap- 
preciable period in advance of his 
Therefore he most 
naturally resorted, not only to hand- 


to-mouth 


actual needs. 


buying as it is usually 
thought of, but to hand-to-mouth buy 
Where it was 
formerly the custom for even the rel 


ing to the n-th degree. 


for what we call “case lots,” today 
the biggest department stores with the 
largest hosiery departments hesitate 


to buy more than a few dozen at a 


time of various colors in women’s 
hosiery In addition to this, it is nec 
essary e manutactut n é 
to meet mpetitive it1intior to 
L meet oo npetitive siluatiotr 
' ‘ 

) € to Ke ) I 

- } 
such sh: de he d € rot | as 
ble s trade ( 

‘ 
Wi othe t 
Ph criptio u 

not given in Spirit ¢ cri ism ¢ 

1 . 1 J \ 

the retail merchant. We as manu 
; 4 ‘ 
facturers can only svmpathize wit 
him in appreciation of his position 
\\ » iaal that tha ‘trqatiONn 1 1 +} t 
\ € lee ww tie Sil ation im one T l 
calls tor the utmost ettort to cooperate 


and make it possible for the mer- 
chant to continue his hosiery business 


on a profitable basis. 


Affected All Types 
In our particular business it so hap 


pened that we were confronted at the 


same time with this radical change in 


buying methods, namely from future 


buying to hand-to-mouth buving, and 
a revolutionary stvle change; but in 
addition we had to similar 


Situation in connection with the man 


meet a 
utacture of men’s hosiery and _ chil- 


dren’s hosiery For many years the 
style in men’s hosiery called for what 
we call 


“plain colors.” This entailed 


the manufacture of only some eight 
or ten colors; in the past few years, 
however, the style in men’s hosiery 
changed to the use of what we call 
“fancy 


which, of 


designs” or “novelties,” 


course, involved the pro- 
duction of a great many more num- 
bers in order to 


meet the popular 


demand. 

The same thing is true with regard 
to children’s stockings, which we also 
manufacture. A few years ago, just 
as women black, brown, 
and white stockings, children wore the 
ordinary 


wore only 


long, cotton stocking, prin 


cipally in black, but a few brown and 
white. It was not necessary to make 


more than three or four different 


numbers of so commodity 


same time th 


stanle a 
at about the 
} ] | sty: ; ’ 
the stvies began to change in womens 


However, 


at 


ind men’s hosiery, a corresponding 
style change took place in children’s 
hosiery. The ordinary or garden va 
riety of long stocking was discarded 
and children began wearing what we 
call three-quarter and seven-eighth 
length stockings with fancy tops and 
again 


brought about the necessity of the 


fancy designs, which change 
manufacture of a very extensive line. 

In order to give a general picture 
of what these changes in styles in 
men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery 


entailed so far as manufacturing and 


atively small dealer to place orders carrying of stock is involved, I will 
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y that we made and carried in 1920 
some 480 items in the three classi 
fications, whereas at the present time 
we manufacture and carry in stock 
6000 items If you will stop to think 
that this upheaval and change took 
place at practically identically the 
ame time that merchants went from 


to hand-to-mouth 


buying, you may in a measure under 


advance-buying 


tand the serious problems and diff 
culties that it has been and still is 
necessary to meet 


The Burden of Stocks 

following the hand-to-mouth 
merchants naturally 
as abstemiously and as frequently 


Ir 
buying policy, 
buy 
as possible; but on the other hand, in 
order for them to meet competition, 
they must have comprehensive stocks 
of merchandise and therefore require 
and efficient deliveries and 

This that full and 


complete stocks of finished merchan 


prompt 


service means 


dise have to be carried by the manu 
facturer; and in our particular busi- 
ness we have found it necessary in 
addition, to carry branch stocks in 
warehouses in six different localities 


Phat, 
difficulty by 
just so many times, as prompt deliver 


in various parts of the country. 


of course, multiplies our 


ies are required from each one of 
these branches. To give a picture of 
the increase in stocks of finished 


goods that these changes have brought 


about, I might state in passing that in 


1920 our inventory of finished pro- 
duction was 220,000 dozen, while we 
carry i the pre ent time {80,000 
~<lozen at our home plant and branch 
warehouses, or an increase of 118 
our increase in volume of. sales by 
units has only increased in the same 
period 
Extra Detail Involved 
\nother point that might be inter 
esting to consider is that of office de 
t nd Ippi er tl term I 
Lacie ch t credit control 
} ou ord pin mercnal 
‘ villiy ( 1 lo cite 
é reme ex rie | i ume tor 
é at indet e old custom 
( b 1 1e r< int i pla ed an 
order for a case of xis consisting 
( i Le cle Cc del vered at 
rer un future date and re enting 
wt one- tour ( e purenase he 
t ike throughout the vear Chis 
ean that one credit reference 
‘ d nave t ] le re order 
Wh lave to he ae ) ne } ~D 
nt 1de intact and one bill sent 
| er the present system of buving 
I iyie ite eed 1 S tral iction 
Mit al ( 1 have 
multiplied 1 , 
ords, for the e quant yf mie 
( nase I ed we it 
CCelVe 1 orde | 1 ed 
e ike out 11 | make 11 
ents, and s¢ bill \s a 
CT { 1 tact due ] 1 I 4 
rs, it has been nece ry tor us t 
ease our personnel in the office 
nd shipping room 70 
here is one additional vital factor 
that enters into’ this discussion 
namely, fluctuations in the costs anc 
values of raw materials, and there is 
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also the other serious item of sudden 
depreciation, due to style changes, in 
merchandise, both finished and in the 
of manufacture. I mention 
these two factors hurriedly in pass- 
ing, but leave it to your own imagina- 
tion and judgment as to what the con- 
tingencies are that must be taken into 
stocks of 


course 


consideration in 
these dimensions. 

Let us stop to think of the ordinary 
problems that have to be met as a 
result of hand-to-mouth buying by the 
manufacturer of a staple commodity, 


carrying 


for instance a toilet soap, or a food, 
or tooth paste; bear in mind that each 
of the above named articles is equally 
adapted to use by men, women, and 
children, no special articles having to 
be made for each; that only one size 
and color are required throughout the 
year; that no style changes can take 
place; and that stock inventories are 
subject to practically no depreciation 
You will then have a 
picture of what hand-to-mouth buying 
when multiplied by the 
vagaries of style changes. 


or change. 


signifies 


Reaction to Change 


It to the writer that there 
were three distinct phases to the way 


occurs 


that the change from advance-buying 
to hand-to-mouth buying was received 
manufacturers, it first 
dawned upon them that this change 
was taking place. First, there were 
those who immediately took a _ reac- 
stand and refused to permit 


by when 


tionary 


themselves to be controlled by the 
new order of things, and who held 
out as long as they possibly could in 
this obstinate frame of mind. 


Second, there were those who ac 
cepted the change as a necessary evil 
and permitted themselves to be car 
ried the 
themselves to the new trend, 
» a large extent under 


long with stream, accom- 


modating 


but doing so te 


protest 

Third, there were those who im 
mediately accepted the new situation 
with good grace and, without any 
hesitation, decided to make a virtue 
out of what seemed to be an evil, and 
who capitalized the situation to as 
great an extent as possible Che 
maniacturers who can be classed in 


1 


this category have found it possible to 


take advantage of the situation and to 


increase their business operations 


tremendously a result of it 


as 


1 where. IT do not see how anv depres 


sion could affect us seriously 


There 
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would be practically no cancellations 
and it is inconceivable that any manu- 
facturer would be unable to feel a 
slowing up in buying in time to pro- 
tect himself. The merchant and the 
manufacturer and the vender of raw 
materials are all freed from the worry 
of cancellations or frozen stocks, 
Personally, I am greatly in favor 
of the present method of buying if 
it is handled properly. I believe it has 


come to stay and that the big prob- 
lem which confronts us is to work 


out a fair and profitable cooperation 
between the merchant and_ the 
manufacturer. 
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I feel that it is a situation that is 
still so new and unprecedented that 
we are all of us to a certain extent 
floundering about in an effort to get 
our bearings and get our feet on the 
ground. However, as they say in 
England, we are going to muddle 
through and make the most of what 
might be considered a bad situation. 
I think the American manufacturer 
and merchant have demonstrated in a 
remarkable way their faculty for ad- 
justing themselves to a novel situa- 
tion which has been fraught with 
difficulties and knotty problems, and 
have come through with flying colors. 


Satisfactory Wool Mixing 





Ceiling Suction Condensers Solve Problem of Separation of 
Various Weights of Mixed Stock in Blow Room 


By Cal Ender 


N an article entitled “Unsatisfactory 
Wool Mixing,” published in our 
issue of Dec. 4, attention was called 
to the difficulty encountered in many 
blow when the heavier com- 
ponents of mixed stock separate from 
the lighter. The author of the article 
expressed the belief that some day this 
difficulty would be overcome. One of 


rooms 


it appears that they are becoming an 
established part of woolen mill equip- 
ment. 

The principle and operation of the 
condenser may summarized in 
few words: A current of air flowing 
upward through a large pipe carries 
the wool stock as far as a screen (per- 
forated metal cylinder), which halts 


be a 





Ceiling Suction Condenser for Use in Woolen Mill 


our readers has since informed us that, 


although tl 


},] lista +} ] 
possible of solution in the blow 


believes it has been very 
torily overcome by the 


condenser, which has in some 


- Since then 





1e problem seems to him im 
room, 
satisfac- 
ceiling suction 


mills 


a number of other woolen 
mills have installed the condensers and 


1 
the stock and caust 


it t 


- ay 
progress of the 
into a 


1! 
suitable 


Oo drop on the floor or 


truck, hopper, or other 


ceptacle. Che light dirt passes throus 


ind into a dust collector 


the screen 


Details of Equipment 


: ; eli penal Wan a “OOT The writer 
: replaced the blow room. The writer ; ; 
Much Good in It : . : : hn . The design of the condenser is 
' ve ae ‘i ,. accepted an invitation to visit a neigh- eee eg ai ae 
in general, my analysis leads me to , os ; - accord with the simplicity of its ope 
ee ee ' . ‘ voring mill and observe the operation ; ; oc eo 
the conclusion that there is much good ~. Sortie ition. The stock leaving the picke 
ea ae : : of a condenser with this idea in mind. ; ; 
ind little harm in hand-to-mouth buy or other preparatory machine ente: 
ing. It unquestionably increases the Originally for Cotton Waste the lower end of a large galvanizt 
cost of selling, warehousing, and The Proctor & Schwartz ceiling jron convevor pipe. This pipe is pt 
perating. On the other hand, it is condenser, which was the machine ex- vided with an adjustable opening t 
10 hether ' ae a mine < ry}oq , cjoNne for : - 
question whether or not this in- amined, was originally designed for admit a desirable volume of air t 
reacer “Act j offset } La dacre » rem imo the dic Peary “ottor -acte ° . 
ised cost is et by the decrease removing the dust from cotton waste, carrying the stock, and is so arrang 
n inventory investment over the in- and over 500 have been installed in 4, ' 

, : that heavy substances, such as pie 
vectment hich nioh } : btai ] a | r ea : ‘ell Cs, uch Ss | 
vestment wiht might have obtained various plants tor this purpose, as we - ] : ‘ 

: ; : ‘ of metal, wood, etc., drop out at 
if tuture buving were still in vogue. as a hundred or more for other pur- , ; ire 
1D : ea eee ‘ “ ‘ yottom. Lhe current of air Cart! 
t-erson illy, | think the expense 1S ott poses. Some vears ago one was i1n- 1 = 1 4 
, — ’ < . - the stock up to the condenser, wh 
» set by the reduction in inventory. But stalled in the woolen mill of the Kent i aerate 
f mnt : . . “1:6 : it comes in contact with the pe! 
> of even greater importance, to my Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, . 1 contact : otis ] 
ai ts a s ated sheet-met: ‘ r cylin 
mind, is the stabilizing effect upon Pa., to take the place of the blow rated sheet-metal drum or c) 
5 ats . ; TH; onic Mia $3 kennel apie 
our industry. Minimum stocks and room. This particular condenser was his cylinder, which revolve 
: . - . ‘ ' : 7" re4 ? ~e 77° ,~ h 
, minimum commitments exist every- attached to a fearnaught picker. stantly, is carried in cast-iron hot 


ings, which enclose its upper port 


and two ends. The exposed port 
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‘s closed over on the inside by a baffle 
late. 

The current of air enters the cylin- 
er through the surface, taking with it 

ie light dirt and leaving the stock on 
e outside pressed against the per- 
yrated surface by the air. As the 
vlinder revolves, the stock is carried 
way from the mouth of the feed pipe 
nd hence out of the current of air. 

is then free to fall to the floor or 
ito a receptacle provided for the pur- 
pose. Its removal from the surface of 
the cylinder is facilitated by a small 
revolving leather-bladed paddle wheel 
or beater of the same length as the 
cylinder. 

A suction fan is connected to the 
condenser by a branch pipe extending 
to each end of the cast-iron housing. 
It is this fan that creates the current 
of air through the condenser. The 
light dirt passes with the air current 
out of the cylinder at the ends, 
through the fan, and finally out of the 
building through another conveyor 
pipe to a dust collector. 

In the installation which the writer 
examined, the stock falls in the man- 
ner of a shower into the hopper of a 
second picker. From this picker it is 
blown directly to the card room bins. 
This installation is said to be unique, 
and it indicates the wide adaptability 
of the equipment. 

Separation Impossible 

It will be evident to the reader that 
the manner of depositing the stock on 
the floor or in bins, trucks, hoppers, 
etc., is not likely to cause separation 
of the various weights of fiber, since 
no use is here made of air currents. 
lhe only force employed at this point 
s gravity, which, as physicists inform 

tends to draw all bodies, heavy or 
light, with equal acceleration. The re- 
tance of the atmosphere may tend 
slow up the lighter fibers somewhat, 
tl negligible. The 
ier fibers falling above the lighter 
1 to drag the lighter with them. 
urthermore, the entire stock falls 
approximately the same spot, and 
doubtful that the 
their relative 
ms under any circumstances. 
\lthough 
prevent separation of the stock was 
feature in | 


ie effect is 


herefore 


rs could 


seems 
lose posi- 
the ability of the machine 


which the writer was 


this time most interested, he does 
wish to give the impression that 
is the principal function of the 
ing condenser. Its most important 
k is probably the removal of the 
specks, and other light impuri- 
in the stock. 
limination of 


further 


the blow 


advantages of 


room has 
reducing 
fire hazard, saving floor space, re- 
ng labor costs, and making possi- 
e depositing of the stock in any 
enient location. Where stock is 
be run through the same _ picker 
e, the condenser may be placed 
tly behind this machine—in that 
returning the stock to a conven- 
location for beginning the sec- 


run. Removal of the light dirt 
re carding makes stripping of 
‘ards less often necessary. The 


enser is capable of handling from 
’ to 2,500 Ibs. per hour. 
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Slashing from Warper Creel 


One Process Eliminated by New Method Being Perfected at 
Cliffside (N. C.) Mills 


yy interesting development in mak- 

ing warps for the loom is being 
worked out at the Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C., by the mill manage- 
ment in cooperation with the Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and the Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield, Mass. Warps are being 
slashed direct from a magazine cone 
creel without putting the yarn on sec- 
tion beams. This is an _ excellent 
example of what can be accomplished 


by, a progressive mill management 


- 
- 
7 
- 
* 
. 


twisted 
Such 
a long series of operations as com- 
pared with filling handling would 
seem to offer opportunities for cutting 
down the amount of re- 
quired by the warp for some classes 
of work. This is just the object that 
is aimed at by the new development. 
Taking up specifically the operation 
of a slasher by the usual methods, it 
is customary first to warp the yarn on 
section beams, then to take the section 


tied in, or 
in, and drawn through the reed 


must be drawn in, 


processing 


(1585) oY 
warp, and the accuracy of the mea- 
suring devices on various warping 
equipments On every set sized, 


special attention must be paid to the 
that 


oo much or too 


Slasner creeis to 


beam does not 


see one sectiotr 
have 
little tension If 


+t 


one beam has te 
. 
e tension, it first and 


will empty 


tt 

other yarn in the set will be waste. 
As the average production per day ot 
10 hrs. on a slasher requires two sets 
beams, the slasher is only 
about two-thirds of the 
time, the balance of the work day, be- 


ing used in laving in new sets. 


of section 
operating 


Tie Up Ends Without Stopping 
The running of yarn from a creel 
is in itself a i 


comparatively simple 





Running Yarn Direct from Warper Creel to Slasher; Accumulator at Left Center of Illustration 


with 


facili 


working in conjunction ma 


chinery builders who have ties 


for research which they are willing to 
give to the industry. 

‘There is a difference in 
of filling 
varns respectively in their journey to 
the 


great 


cost handling and warp 


loom for l 


combining into cloth. 
Where the filling yarn is practically 
ready for the loom as it comes trom 


the spinning frame, or at most 
steamed and 
warp yarn is spooled, warped on sec 


is only 
possibly rewound, the 
tion beams, 
the 


sized, dried, and wound on 


loom beam. After that the ends 


. 
id 


o 
) 


: 


ay" 





beams to the slasher creels, adjust and 
equalize the tensions on the various 
section beams, draw the varn from the 
slasher cylinders up to the reeds, and 
lay the yarn in the reeds for passing 
Che 


performed before the 


loom 


be 


to the beam. operations 


that must 


slasher can be started take from 1 to 
2 hrs. on every set of section beams 
handled 
| \ et ol ect be ns cle 

thre isher by e usua ethoe 
vields « siderable iste, the 1 
being @ e dl i reat extent by 
tl e counts the u € 0) end 


Lye 


a 


ENN 


a 


rs 


a 


View Down the Alley Between Magazine Cone Creels 


matter, provided the ends 


line must 
be stopped to piece them 


none ot 
the 


break. Then macl 


ordinarily 


up. If the machine that the yarn 
being run on is a slasher, which size 
and dries the yarn, the operation 
nust be made continuou topping 
the machine bakes the e on. the 
\ 1 | ere! ¢ I ¢ 
ust be made tor 

ends w out stopping ‘ ‘ 

Whe ement \ ) 

irked 1 e 40 \ ie A 
Poundry { t 
cons 1 ichiine t 
e] Ve t \ cn r I 
tron rostet na i 1 ( 
ind le vel inl { 
termed a iccu | 

Ss accumula r the i t 
the size | ind ove ( 
the same a egu ( 
cedure. 

The drive to the 1 ( 
through a variable pee de \ 
fixed speed from one shaft d 
lasher, and the variable-spec hatt 
drive ie ichine equipped with the 
lelivery rollers Lhe ement 
suc that the peed r 
cvlinders and the peed t ve 
rollers can he easily ind ( uickl 
vnchroni hroug il 


pe ed di EVE. 


the accumulator, whicl 


between the machine carrying the 


livery rollers and the size box of 
slasher, is arranged so that it has a 
“storage” of varn that will permit tl 
slasher to take yarn from it for 3 
min. with the slasher running on the 
slow motion drive with which all 
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Chis period of 
gives ample time in which to 
make any ing broken 


ishers are equipped 
min, 


repairs in ty 


ends, etc., in the creels. 
he equipment used at the Cliff- 
side Mills consists of a Foster 2-cone 
reel for over-end warping, the ac- 
1 nd ] OT il 1eT 
t een in use f 
\ preset t r the 
pa ( € 1 ine eel is 
108 ¢ | i S not « ered the 
t in 


reei ind on 

ner winder 

r the ve 

l Mt « ] 

n 
I ry I € 
I pull he ends 
( e varn i oO ¢ 
1 up 
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that the accumulator is again filled up 
with yarn. 

At present, the speed of the slasher 
is about normal for the class of work 
being run at the Cliffside Mills. The 
success of the experiments made so 
far the mill officials and 
machinery builders to hope that the 
arranged to run 
eventually, at 200 yds. a minute. The 
final speed, of course, will be limited 


encourages 


equipment can be 


by the drying capacity of the slasher, 
the yarn can be run from the cone 
1 at ls up to 450 vds. per 


creel a spee 


minute 








o 
Y 


Suggests Standards for “Part- 


wool” Blankets 

While there i i d } for real 
part-wool — blanket t] eason it 
comes as natural consequence of the 


demand for an_ honest _ all-wool 
blanket, according to H. C. Whitman, 
the Esmond = Mills. Novelty 





Another View Showing Accumulator and Entire Length of Creel 


ward and downward, over and under a 


series of compensating rolls in sliding 
earings before passing to the slasher. 
of the 


varn upward and downward several 


Che object this traversing ot 


provide the reserve supply 


1 1 1 
ft yarn between the creel and the 
| iA 
ler, whi can be fed to the 
; . . 

er while the rolls drawing the 
varn from the creel are stopped when 
end breaks lor the stopping of 
ese rolis, the cone creel 1 equipped 
with an electric stop motion which 

hen an end breaks « n any 
ere from the cones on the creel to 
} 1 
miulat \lso when an end 
v1 Lie Va LD speed aevice 
} 3 
ws the her on slow speed. 
thie Ss er draws the reserve 
\ 1 the unulator down t 

st two yards, another stop 

cts al e slasher 1s pped 

: , . 

n practice this rarely occurs. It will 


be understood from the above that the 
run practically con 


there is no baking 





of the ie drying cylinders. 
ot 


been reduced, due to 


varn on tl 


When.the supply yarn in the ac- 


cumulator has 


} : 
varn bre ikage, the v iriable speed de 


the 
drawing-oft rolls frem the warper so 


vice also controls the speed of 





blankets in proper colors, whether 
made of cotton or wool, are also mov- 
ing rapidly. 

“There is too much confusion in the 
mind to what 
article advertised and 
‘part-wool’ blanket,” Mr. 
pointed out. ‘Unfortun- 
means that it generally 
of wool and some- 
times as little as 3%. The addition 
of a small percentage of wool does 
not make an otherwise cotton blanket 
iny better, but allows the 


consumer's 
the 


as con- 
stitutes 
sold as a 
Whitman 
ately, this 
contains about 5 


c 


warmer 
of the 


or 
use words ‘part-wool’ which 
consumers who 
to the 
in reality, it 
The only remedy 
or the situation to insure protection 
for the consumer, to indicate 

the ticket or package the actual wool 


re misleading to the 


would undoubtedly attribute 


rticle properties which, 
1 


does 


not 


possess. 


is on 


content of the blanket sold as part 
wool, 

“No blanket with less than 20% 
wool,” according to Mr. Whitman, 


“is entitled to the legitimate use of 
the words ‘part wool.’ Blankets con- 
have a definite 
quality distinguishing them from both 
cotton and wool blankets and may, be 
properly sold as a different article.” 


taining 20% wool 


English Cottons Revive 





Gains in Spinning and Weaving 
Trades in Lancashire 
Enc. — Lancashire 
cotton and manufacturers 
have a reputation for looking on the 
dark of things, and they are 
seldom ready to admit when any im- 
provement in the trade position comes 
round. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that the business done on the 
Manchester Royal Exchange in yarn 
and cloth during the four weeks pre- 
ceding Feb. 16 was on a much bigger 
scale than in any similar period for 
several years back. Buyers have been 


MANCHESTER, 
spinners 


side 


stimulated to give out orders owing 
manufactured 
goods, and the probability of higher 
values in the near future. 


the cheapness of 


\ marked change has recently been 
met by spinners of American yarns. 
\t the end of last year the produc- 
tion was only about 65% of capacity, 
while to-day the output is fully 80%. 
Whereas a couple of months ago 
spinners were hampered by 
>. estimated that orders 
now on the books average from six 
to eight weeks ahead. In the circum- 
the operatives are earning 
wages, and unemployment, 
especially in Oldham is decreasing. 


many 


stocks is 


stances 
1: 


Nigger 


After the end of the coal strike a 
better demand was at once met in 
from Egyptian cotton, 
and production in Bolton and district 
was increased, with the result that at 
the end of last year the output was 
about 95% of full. Spinners in this 
section continue busy and the mills 
are running full time, but the gen- 
eral position of employers has not 
improved much. 


varns made 


The feature of the manufacturing 
branch has been the active buying for 
India and a leading merchant de- 
scribed the turnover has tremendous. 
It is a long time since dealers in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay placed orders so 
freely in Lancashire. Numerous firms 
have sold their full production to the 
end of April, and some contracts are 
now being arranged which will not be 
completed until August-September. 
This revival of buying for India has 
stimulated shippers to other markets, 
and much more trade has been done 
for Java, Singapore, the Near East, 
West Coast of Africa and South 
\merica. It is unfortunate that China 
should be disabled for the time being, 
hut there are hopes of more peaceful 
conditions in the Far East at an early 
date, and trade will then broaden, as 
of cotton in China, 
especially in the up-country districts, 
are very low. 


stocks goods 


Naturally the extensive buying in 
cloth has resulted in idle looms being 
restarted. This has been noticeable 
in Blackburn and district. Whereas 
at the end of last vear only 60% of 
the looms were running it is estimated 
that production now is equal to 75%. 
There are still some complaints from 
Burnley, but output is gradually ex- 
panding. A better industrial situation 
also prevails in Preston. The output 
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of weaving mills is fully 15% larger 
than at the end of last year and in all 
districts there is a tendency for more 
machinery to be worked. 

There are no indications of demand 
on the Royal Exchange slackening, 
and during the last few days leading 
merchants have paid advancing rates 
and given longer delivery terms for 
fresh contracts in a rather surprising 
manner. The fact of the matter i 
that Lancashire’s customers know 
there little likelihood of mor 
favorable opportunities of purchasing, 
but there is a distinct possibility 01 
more money having to be paid for 
goods if orders are not placed at once 


is 


Bancroft Heads Eddystone Mfg. 


Co. 

CueEster, Pa,—John Bancroit, Jr 
New York, secretary and sales mat 
ager of the Eddystone (Pa.) Mfg 
Co., was elected president of the board 
of directors of this concern at a meet 
ing held Feb. 25. He takes the place 
of John Macadam, former president 
of the Eddystone Mfg. Co., who re 
cently died. William T. Quillen, of 
Ridley Park, who also genera! 
manager of Eddystone Mfg. Co., was 
elected director of Jos. Bancroft & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. Other 
are Joseph Bancroit, vice 
president; Robert C. Cooke, secretary 
and treasurer. Kenneth Moller, 
Wilmington, was elected director. 

Improvements costing more than 
$250,000 are nearing completion at the 
Eddystone Mfg. Co. plant, the build 
ings having been modernized and new 
equipment installed in many depart 
ments. Six hundred persons are em 
ployed at this plant, which is one of 
the largest producing fast color work, 
draperies, dress fabrics, organdies, 
voiles and all varieties of cotton dress 
goods and rayon products. Buildings 
of the company cover 200 acres and 
70 additional acres are owned extend- 
ing along the Delaware River. 


is 


Sons 


officers 


Harmony Mills Opens Direct 
Selling Office 

The Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 
is now selling its product to the trade, 
through a New York selling office at 
93 Worth street, in room 414. John 
J. Calhoun and Marvin R. Cross are 


associated with the selling of the 
product of the Harmony Mills, as 
previously. Mr. Calhoun had _ been 


with Minot, Hooper & Co. for many 
years, having been connected with the 
Harmony Mills account since 1910, 
when it first came with Minot, Hooper 
& Co. 

B. H. Bristow Draper is president 
of the Harmony Mills, and John A 
Perkins agent. The mill 
as having 4,000 broad looms and 1 ) 
narrow looms; and 208,960 ring spin- 
dles. For many years, this plant has 
been reputed in the market for the fint 
quality of its merchandise. 

John Skinner, treasurer of the mil! 
states the policy of working with the 
trade, and through brokers, will be 
continued, and that the change is 
made for ‘even more intimate con- 
tact with the mill.” 


is listed 


is 
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Cotton Bagging For Cotton 


HE substitution of cotton tabric for the 

bagging of raw cotton bales necessarily 
involves gin compression and the sale of cot- 
ton on a net weight basis, and the two latter 
objectives are of such vast import to cotton 
manuiacturers that the latter should welcome 
and vigorously support the movement that 
ias for its principal object the substitution of 
cotton for jute bagging. 

If every bale of cotton raised in this coun- 
try was bagged with cotton instead of jute it 
would give employment to comparatively few 
spindles and looms, for a satisfactory cotton 
bagging would be constructed of very coarse 
yarns and of very coarse warp and filling. 
It would, however, use up an enormous quan- 
tity of low grade cotton, and, while this is 
likely to make strong appeal to cotton 
growers, it might not prove so advantageous 
to spinners when the crop is small or of aver- 
age high grade. There is not the slightest 
question but that a satisfactory cotton cover- 
ing can be made available that will be reason- 
ably fire and mold proof, and that at present 
prices of low grade cotton will compete with 
jute provided the bales are subjected to high 
density compression, and preferably at the 
gin. 

[It will be well for proponents of the move- 
ment to study carefully the strenuous efforts 
that were made during the world war to 
economize shipping space by rail and water by 
methods almost identical to those now pro- 
pesed. Despite the pressure of war needs 
and Government backing little progress was 
made toward the desired objective at that 
time, and without such incentive and aid the 
overcoming of trade prejudice, custom and 
rules will be more difficult. This may seem 
like “damning with faint praise,” but no sub- 
stantial progress can be made without a care- 
ful survey of past and present conditions and 
expert and diplomatic planning to overcome 
basic difficulties. If high density gin com- 
pression and net weight selling can be realized 
through a movement primarily designed to 
substitute cotton bagging for jute they will 
be worth large expenditure of time, effort and 
money to the world cotton spinning industry. 


* *« X 


Yarn Selling Tendencies 
PROBABLY this generation will not see 
the absolute passage of the commission 
se form of selling cotton yarns, for as 
as there are small mills which cannot 
nee themselves they will have to depend 
upon organizations who will not only assure 


them of the prompt receipt of their money 
on contracts but who will also advance funds 
lor the purchase of raw materials and 
supplies. 


Sut the yarn trade sees in the development 
of the last year or two an ever-increasing 
tendency to buy direct and the correlative 
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tendency to seek direct representation of yarn 
mills. Direct sellers are in better shape to 
take care of the increasing details which are 
demanded by customers. Not only are break- 
ing strength and other tests demanded by 
buyers who formerly paid no attention to these 
matters, but the majority of those who are 
purchasing direct are doing so on the basis 
of specifications which the old time yarn house 
will not consider and which they claim 













THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Cotton goods price | 
advance appears to have limitations though 
sellers are bouyant. Strong effort continues 
to find new uses for goods.  Tickings, 
denims and chambrays well sold. Printed 
goods in good demand. Gray goods firm 
with fair sales volume. Yarns working 
hard toward better margin of profit. 

Wool Markets: A maze of style difficul- 
ties still confronts sellers of wool goods 
Clothiers are bewildered instead of attracted 
| by brilliant offering. Better results hoped 

for when’ buyers digest openings. Men's 
| Wear gains characteristics of women’s wear 
| field but lacks acknowledged style authority. 
| Worsted yarns still quiet but indicate 
promise of future spot business in volume. 
| Knit Goods Markets: Hosiery sellers 
optimistic but recognize that they will have 
to fight for business. Fall orders slow in 
coming in. Underwear sellers believe price 
reductions were unwise but look for better 
business later in the year. Sweaters have 
been quiet. Opportunity for women’s pull- 
overs broadening. 

Silk Markets: Broad silk market is 
mixed. Many mills claim large sales; 
others complain they have to give goods 
away to move them. Best opinion is that 
business is larger than generally credited 
and that buyers are doing most of the price 
talk. Flat crepes, georgettes, and satins 
move well. Prints continue good. Raw 
silk moves slightly higher. 




















involve too much risk and uncertainty with 
mills over which they have no personal control. 

The purchase of yarn today in many divi- 
sions of the trade is coming to be a compli- 
cated proposition in which technical skill and 


careful supervision play an_ increasingly 
prominent role. Those who refuse to comply 
with these requirements of the buyer recog- 
nize they are playing a losing game in com- 
petition with the organizations which are 
constituted to give the 
demanded. 


service that is 


Another reason for prophesying a marked 
change in the sale of cotton yarn is the appar 
ent disinclination on the part of dealers to 
merchandise yarn as in the past. Of course, 
there may come a time when the outlook 
would seem to favor the purchase of yarn by 
dealers for their own account, holding it for 
a profit, but the experiences of last year have 
not been such as to cause much enthusiasm 
for their repetition, Certain important houses 
which have had a reputation for this form 
of merchandising have apparently discon- 
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tinued their activities in this direction. 
Though they may resume operations in the 
purchase and sale of yarn, there seems little 
likelihood of the speculation which resulted 
so disastrously for many sellers in the past. 

This change of attitude may mean a de- 
crease in the market uncertainties that have 
been so prominent in the past, but the with- 
drawal of the speculator must lead to other 
changes and the direct selling tendency is 
fostered by the elimination of the merchandis- 
ing practice. Future yarn selling developments 
are more or less shrouded in uncertainty but 
will be watched with intense interest by all 
concerned. 

= * + 


Beware of Rayon Extremists! 

HE proclivity of the average human 

being to fluctuate from one extreme to 
another is particularly well exemplified in the 
market reaction to the recent improvement 
in rayon, 

\ few months ago, this fiber was being 
ridiculed as a “back number.” Elaborate 
arguments were developed to prove that the 
rayon “bubble” had been pricked. Today 
talk of a “boom” and otf impending shortage 
is widespread. 

It is true that market conditions have 
changed materially during that time. The 
situation today is a firm one, with confidence 
increasing and demand expanding. However, 
the change has not been sufficient to warrant 
the wildly bullish views expressed in certain 
quarters. 

\n example of the reaction produced by 
such talk is a circular distributed by a New 
York stock brokerage house, reprinting some 
of the recent optimistic news items on rayon 
and calling their clients’ attention to the shares 
of two companies. (It is significant to note 
that one of these concerns is not a rayon pro- 
ducer at all but a manufacturer of knitted 
products in which rayon is used.) 

The circular gives it as the consensus of 
opinion “that the (rayon) production for 1927 
will not be nearly sufficient to meet the de- 
mand.” Such a statement should not be made 
without qualifications. /f general textile busi- 
ness continues to improve throughout the 
vear, and if demand for rayon is maintained 
at the present rate, there is a possibility that 
shortage might develop, particularly on certain 
popular numbers. On the other hand, there 
is added equipment coming into production 
which, during the year, can be thrown to these 
numbers to relieve temporary shortage 

TexTILtE Wortp has_ been, and is, bullish 
on rayon. It sees a continually broadening 
market ahead. It realizes that producers’ 
stocks have been liquidated recently and that 
plants are operating at capacity. It should 
not be at all surprised to witness further price 
advances in the next month or two. 

Nevertheless it is the editors’ conviction 
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that inflation must be guarded against. 
industry is in too much of a state of flux to 
warrant definite predictions for the future 
Sooming 

rayon shares on Wall Street; floating of new 
companies without proper financial and _ tech- 


other than one of expansion. 
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nical background; use of rayon by textile mills 
who do not know how to process it—these are 
danger points which must be avoided. 
true that they give the market an air of pros- 
perity, but they do not insure the best devel- 
opment over the broad future. 


It is 
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If the market is allowed to take its cours: 
there is every evidence that 1927 will witness 
a healthy 
consumption. 
—either of a financial or a technical nature 
real progress will be delayed. 


balance between production and 
But if juggling is indulged i 





Seaconnet Mills Offered 
Sale at Auction 

att River, Mass.—The plant of 
the Seaconnet Mills was offered at 
auction on Mar. 2 with over 200 


bidders present from all textile centers 
of the country. John T. Fyans, mem- 
ber of the machinery firm of Fyans, 
Iraser & Blackway, of this city, 
made the highest offer for the land, 
buildings and machinery 
his bid being $150,000 
The plant has 72,464 spindles and 
ipproximately 1,500 looms. Samuel 
Lamport, New York, and Mr. 


l-yans were the only two bidders for 


as a whole, 


ot 


the property as a whole. Bids were 


then asked on 


»72C 


“9f ID 


ind equipment, disposal of which will 


lots of machinery 


require three days. In the event of 
the total sales failing to reach Mr. 
yans’ bid for the property as a 


whole, he will be awarded the prop- 
Mr. said 
are to operate the plant. 


erty Iyans his intentions 


American Woolen to Identify 
Fabrics and Advertise to Con- 
sumer 

The W oolen un- 


dertaking a national advertising cam- 
paign backed by identified fabrics. It 
will start with marking a 


American Co. 1s 


few of its 
staples with its trade-mark on the re 
versé side of every yard. The com- 
pany’s first full-page announcement to 
the consumer appears in the Saturday 
Evening Post of March 19. 
\mong the fabrics to be identified 
American Woolen unfin- 
cheviot bankers’ 


ire 
ished 


vray 


serge, 


worsted, and 


Navy Wants Bids on Woolen 
Cloth 

lhe Navy Department is calling for 
bids blue uniform cloth under 
schedule 6901 opening March 23 for 
the following quantities and weights: 
140,000 yds. 14 0z. 54” woolen cloth 
(for uniform jumpers); and 110,000 
18 54” woolen cloth 
uniform trousers). 

Bidding 


on 


vds 02 (for 
and 
may be obtained by interested manu- 
facturers upon application to the Bur- 
eau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C 


blanks specifications 


Pawtuxet Valley Overseers Hold 
Banquet 

RIVERPOINT, R. [.— Sixty 
seers and department heads attended 
the 19th annual banquet of the Paw- 
tuxet Valley Textile Association in 
the Imperial Hotel, Feb. 26.  Presi- 
dent Bartholomew P. O'Connell 
presided and led a round-table dis- 
cussion of textile problems 


over- 


fer Start Cooperation with Jobbers 





Wholesalers Meet for Conference with Cotton Mill Agents in 


New 
EMBERS of the Association of 
Cotton ‘Textile Merchants of 


New York and a delegation of mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Dry 
met at 70 Worth 
St., New York City, on Wednesday to 
discuss ways and means of promoting 
the distribution of cotton textiles and 
increasing the volume of sales. 

Spencer Turner, president of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, presided. The 
meeting was the largest ever held by 
the association. About 100 selling 
agents New York, Boston and 
other markets, and about 20 whole- 
salers from various parts of the coun- 
try were present. 

Speaking on behalf of the whole- 
S. M. Bond, of the Root & 
McBride Co., Cleveland, chairman of 
the Committee on Distribution of the 
National Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
that this was the first 
time in the history of the industry 
that cotton manufacturers, — selling 
agents and wholesalers had sat down 
to discuss in a spirit of 
mutual interest the promotion of cot- 
ton goods sales and a wider distribu- 
tion of the products of the mills. 

He pointed out that the welfare of 
all engaged in the industry depends 
upon the widest possible market being 
found for the product. The whole- 
salers, he said, are really field agents 
of the manufacturers and merchants 
and the industry’s progress as a whole 
toward increasing the consumption of 
cotton goods requires a thorough un- 
derstanding on the part of all factors 
of the problems involved. 

Other members of the wholesalers’ 
committee including Willis P. Munger, 
of the Burnham-Munger-Root Dry 


(Goods Association 


of 


salers, 
said 


ciation, 


together 


York 


Goods Co., Kansas City; James Rae, 
of the Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co., 
Pittsburgh; and Ernest W. Stix, of 
the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis, also explained what, in their 
opinions, would help to increase the 
consumption of piece goods. 

3ertram H. Borden, of M. C. D. 
3orden & Sons, Inc., chairman of the 
Distribution Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants, 
concurred in the thoughts expressed 
by previous speakers that the existing 
agencies of distribution had not al- 
ways functioned with the greatest effi- 
ciency in promoting sales of piece 
goods and interpreted yesterday’s un- 
usually large meeting as an indication 
of an awakening to their individual 
responsibilities. 

Although no formal action of any 
kind was*taken, the meeting was re- 
garded as a most effective opportuni- 
ity for the executive heads of the lead- 
ing firms engaged in both branches of 
the business to exchange ideas as to 
what can be done to help the entire 
industry. 


Tariff Commission Nominees 


Confirmed 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The pos- 
sibility that the Tariff Commission 
would be left to operate until the next 
Congress convenes in December with 
an anti-protectionist group in control 
was removed March 1 when the 
Senate confirmed the nominations of 
Edgar B. Brossard, of Utah, and 
Sherman J. Lowell, of New York, 
Republicans, and Lincoln Dixon, of 
Indiana, Democrat. It was feared 
that the obstructive tactics employed 
by Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the select committee of 
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1 Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Spring Meeting, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., March 11-12, 1927. 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Spring Meeting, Henry Grady 


Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., March 15, 1927. 


National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Fourteenth Annual Meet- 


ing and Banquet, Hotel 


Astor, New York City, March 16, 1927. 


Spinners’ Division, Southern Textile Association Meeting, Union, S. C., 


March 23, 1927. 
North 
Week, March 24-26, 1927. 


Carolina State College Textile School, 


Raleigh, N. C., Textile 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 4-8, 


1927. 


National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, April 6, 1927. 
Blackstone Valley Mills Association, Third Textile Exhibition, Village 


Hall, Northbridge, Mass., April 7-9. 


Weavers’ Division, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Spartanburg, 


S. C., April 20, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


N. J., May 12-14, 1927. 
Master Mechanics’ Division, 
Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 


Southern Textile Association, Meeting, 


National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


| York, July 18-23, 1927. 





the Senate investigating the Tar: 

Commission, would block the non 

nations of Commissioners Brossar 
and Lowell who have been servi: 

on the Commission since last Ju 

without pay, the Senate having faile: 
to act on their nominations prior ! 
adjournment last summer. 

The Senate also confirmed 
March 1 the nomination of Abram 
F. Myers, of Iowa, as a member 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Fate of Cotton Legislation in 
Doubt to Last Moment 


WasuincTon, D. C.—The fate of 
pending legislation on cotton statis- 
tics was uncertain on March 2 and 
it was impossible to predict what ac- 
tion would be taken by Congress 
prior to adjournment March 4. 

Bills had been passed by both 
houses during the session which were 
contradictory in character. On Feb. 
28 the House passed Senator May- 
field’s bill, S. 4746, providing for an 
annual census of the carryover ac- 
cording to grade and staple on hand 
August 1 each year, and similar esti- 
mates for the current crop, with an 
amendment amending the existing 
semi-monthly crop report law reduc- 
ing to five the number of cotton crop 
and condition reports, such reports 
to show the condition and progress 
of the crop as of Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
Oct. 1, Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, together 
with estimates of the probable num- 
ber of bales which will be ginned. 
The House amendment also provides 
for issuance of a report on or before 
July 10 showing by States and in toto 
the acreage of cotton in cultivation 
to be followed on Sept. 1 and Dec. 1 
with estimates of abandonment. 

The House amendment to the May- 
field bill is similar to the Jones bill, 
H. R. 15539, which passed the House 
Jan. 17, but the Jones bill provides 
for only four crop reports, eliminat- 
ing the provision in the House 
amendment to the Mayfield bill pro- 
viding for a report on Aug. 1. As 
reported to the Senate Feb. 18 by 
Senator Smith from the Committee 
on Agriculture, the Jones bill would 
provide for four condition reports 
with no estimates of probable pro- 
duction and would also eliminate es- 
timates of the grade and staple of the 
current crop, provided for in the 


Mayfield bill. 


H. G. Stine Heads Globe and 
Adams Silk Combine 

Globe Silk Works, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., and D. E. Adams (0.. 
Inc., of Athol, Mass., have merged 
with $100,000 capital, to be known 4s 
the Adams Silk Co., Inc. H. G. Stine. 
formerly of the Belding-Heminway 
Co., is president. Operations wi!! be 
concentrated at Athol. 
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Expect Results from Study of 


New Cotton Uses 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Confidence is 
expressed by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover that the investigation under- 
taken by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, in cooperation 
with The Cotton-Textile Institute, will 
be productive of beneficial results in 
finding new and extended uses for 
cotton. Since announcement of the 
undertaking a week ago, much in- 
formation has been received by the 
Department of Commerce, bearing on 
various phases of the projected stud- 
ies, from persons and firms who ex- 
pressed their desire to cooperate in 
achieving the desired end. 

The Institute will engage immedi- 
ately in that part of the program to 
which it has been assigned, while the 
Government departments must wait 
until July 1 before actively undertak- 
ing the tasks assigned to them. On 
that date the $50,000 appropriation 
authorized by Congress will become 
available. 

E. T. Pickard, chief of the Textile 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, expressed the con- 
viction that concrete results from the 
investigation will depend on the extent 
of cooperation received. 


Industrial Council in Passaic Is 
Disbanded 


The Industrial Council of Passaic 
Wool Manufacturers, organized I1 
vears ago by the Forstmann & Huff- 
mann Co., Botany Worsted Mills, 
Garfield Worsted Mills, Gera Mills, 
New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co., 
and Passaic Worsted Spinning Co., 
has disbanded and its employment 
bureau has been closed. 

The move is believed to be the out- 
come of withdrawal of the Stoehr in- 
terests in 1925, and the strike settle- 
ments of recent date. 

The council was organized to reduce 
the labor turnover, and also to act in 
concert on mutual problems. J. Frank 
Andres was secretary-treasurer and 
active manager of the council. 

The Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
withdrew from the council some time 
igo and Botany Worsted Mills and 
Garfield Worsted Mills followed suit. 
Che Gera and New Jersey mills, con- 
trolled by the Christian Bahnsen in- 
terests, and the Forstmann & Huff- 
mann Co. constituted the council up 
to the time of disbanding. 





Western Outerwear Men to Meet 
in March 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Plans are un- 
lerway for a get-together meeting of 
he Western District Knitted Outer- 
ear Association, to be held sometime 

March, according to H. L. Ash- 
orth, business manager. Mr. Ash- 

orth states that the board of direc- 
rs of the association will meet to 
‘ect two new members to the board to 

'l the vacancies left by E. H. Mah- 
rand B. A. Miller. At this time the 
ard will probably decide on a date 
r the summer annual meeting of 
he association. 
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Snapped and Sledded Cotton 





F. Gordon Cobb, at Meeting of Arkwrights, Points Out Danger 
in Its Use 


N Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 23, 

following the adjournment of the 
Carders’ Sectional Meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at Char- 
lotte, N. C., a short informal meeting 
of The Arkwrights was held at which 
were several guests and others who 
are interested in the organization and 
the work it is doing. 

F. Gordon Cobb, president of The 
Arkwrights, opened the meeting and 
made an interesting and instructive 
talk, part of which follows: 

“We received a letter recently from 
the superintendent of one of the larg- 
est bleacheries in the South stating 
that they were having all kinds of 
trouble with some of the goods they 
were receiving, getting it to bleach and 
dye without leaving streaks and spots 
in the goods. 

“We have also received numerous 
inquiries from other sources regard- 
ing the same trouble. The most com- 
mon complaint, however, has been that 
the goods will not take the dye evenly. 

“At any rate, something has hap- 
pened that is giving bleachers and 
dyers trouble. 

“No doubt most of you are familiar 
with what is termed snapped and 
sledded cotton. The Government has 
made exhaustive tests to prove to the 
farmer that it does not pay him to 
gather his cotton by those methods, 
vet reports show that there have been 
between three and four millions of 
bales of sledded cotton gathered in the 
West from the past cotton crop. 

“Formerly we only had the tail end 
of the crop to contend with as snapped 
cotton. Now whole crops are being 
sledded because it can be gathered for 
about $2.50 per bale, making a saving 
to the farmer of $3 to $10 per bale 
and incidentally a loss to the mill of 
at least double that amount. 

“We have proven conclusively that 
a mill running sledded cotton continu- 
ously has more than one-third of its 
ends down on spinning caused by the 
bark which comes off the cotton stalk 
going through all the preparatory ma- 
chinery and finally knocking the ends 
down on the spinning. 

“In other words, an operative can 
attend only two-thirds as many 
spindles where a mill is running 
sledded cotton as she can if the mill is 
running on the same grade of cotton 
which has been gathered in the regu- 
lar way. 

“An examination of a cotton stalk 
will show that even in pulling off the 
bowls you get long fibers of the bark 
mixed with the staple of the cotton. 
This bark or long slivers is very 
strong and slick and the gins will not 
remove it, the vertical and horizontal 
openers will not remove it, three pro- 
cesses of picking will not remove it 
and neither will the process of card- 
ing remove it, therefore, something 
must be done with cotton mill machin- 
ery to meet this new method of gath- 
ering cotton. 


“In studying the Government tests 
of snapped and sledded cotton, we 
believe we have found something that 
is affecting bleaching and dyeing. 

“It is a known fact that cotton 
fibers which are hollow do take dyes 
more uniformly than fibers which are 
flat, and micro-photographs show con- 
clusively that snapped cotton is, in 
most cases, immature and therefore 
does not have the hollow fiber. 

“In visits through mills I see evi- 
dence of snapped and sledded cotton 
at the pickers, around the trumpets on 
cards, on the guide boards, and I was 
much surprised to learn that mills do 
not even know they are using snapped 
or sledded cotton. 

“In the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion we have worked for years trying 
to reduce the beating of cotton as 
much as possible, eliminating every 
beating process that it is possible to 
eliminate, for we realize and have 
known for some time that the more 
the cotton is beaten, the weaker the 
fibers become, resulting in bad run- 
ning work, higher cost, a larger per- 
centage of waste and weaker yarns. 

“Now it seems that the work we 
have been doing, the thousands of dol- 
lars we have saved the mills, the 
high quality and increased breaking 
strength of yarns we have been able 
produce will be of little consequence 
if something is not done regarding the 
vast amount of snapped and _ sledded 
cotton that is gathered today. 

“Snapped cotton is beaten to death 
before it ever reaches the mill, by the 
treatment it receives in order to 
remove the leaves, sticks, stalk and 
bowls and in using such cotton no mill 
can expect anything in the way of 
high quality of product and low cost 
in comparison with product and cost 
from the use of the same grade of 
cotton gathered in the regular way. 

“Therefore, you can see the neces- 
sity of immediately beginning to build 
up data to show the mill presidents 
and treasurers that they must not pay 
as much for snapped low middling cot- 
ton as they pay for low middling 
gathered in the regular way, and The 
Arkwrights expect to be able to make 
a report on this matter in the near 
future.” 


Four Members Elected 

It was announced that the tests pre- 
pared by S. A. Black, night superin- 
tendent, Mill No. 3, the Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills; R. W. Arring- 
ton, superintendent, Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C.; P. A. Smith, super- 
intendent, Ninety Six (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills; and W. H. Gibson, Jr., super- 
intendent, Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C., 
as a basis for membership had been 
accepted as satisfactory to the research 
committee and these gentlemen were 
elected to full membership. 

Other business that followed was 
the assignment of eleven tests and the 

reassignment of one test. 
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Cellulose Plant Starts 
Massasoit Utilizing Rice at Lake 
Charles, La. 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Massasoit 
Mig. Co., of this city, which is one 
of the pioneers in the utilization of 
cotton waste products, started the only 
plant in the world of its kind, making 
cellulose from rice hulls and _ rice 
straw, this week at Lake Charles, La. 
It is the fifth unit of the company. 
First experiments with rice hulls 
were made about two years ago at the 
Oakdale plant of the Massasoit upon 
the suggestion and with the coopera- 
tion of the Lake Charles Rice Milling 
Co., adjacent to which the new cellu- 
lose plant has been constructed. Here- 
tofore rice hulls had been burned up 
in the furnaces, considered 
worse than useless and involving a 
serious disposal 

millers. 


being 
problem for rice 


By reason of its broad experience 
with waste products, the Massasoit 
Mtg. Co. visioned the possibilities of 
reclaiming this “worthless chaff” and 
turning it into cellulose, a product 
used as a base for many highly valued 
commodities already known to indus- 
try, and other articles destined to be 
developed. Cellulose is used in the 
making of rayon, artificial leather, 
motion picture films, automobile lac- 
quers, celluloid, translucent paper for 
candy boxes, wall molding, ete. 

The new cellulose plant is located 
on what were the Long-Bell properties 
situated on the south bank of the Cal- 
casieu river at Lake Charles, La., 
covering approximately five acres. Six 
modernly-constructed buildings com- 
prise the plant. The whole project 
involving upwards of $200,000, has 
required less than eight months from 
its breaking of the ground to the com- 
pletion of the entire plant. At present 
500,000 pounds of hulls are being 
utilized and the yearly capacity is 
estimated at close to 16,000 tons. A 
storage warehouse for sheltering the 
ground hulls has been built, having a 
capacity of 5,000 tons, sufficient for a 
six months run after the rice milling 
season has closed. 


Grinding and storing commenced 
late in November, but the complete 
process of converting the raw mate- 
rial into cellulose has just now been 
started. 


Fall River Cotton 
turers Elect 


Fatt River, Mass.— The Fall 
River Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation elected officers for the ensuing 
year on Monday as follows: Presi- 
dent, James E. Osborn; vice-president, 
Frank L. Carpenter; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles E. Smith. Mem- 
ber of executive committee, three 
vears, James Sinclair; associate mem- 
bers executive committee, one year, 
Simeon B. Chase, J. Whitney Bowen. 

James Sinclair succeeded W. Frank 
Shove on the executive committee 
upon Mr. Shove declining to serve 
further. 


Manufac- 
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Mosite, Ata. John A 


Davis has ac- 


cepted the position of overseer of the 
cloth room of Mill No. 5 of the Cotton 
Mills Products Co., a position he form- 
erly held 

Jewett City, Conn. John A. Waugh 
has taken the position as overseer of 
carding for the Ashland Cotton Co. Mr. 
Waugh comes from Coventry, R. I 

M ETOM CoN Lou H. Rus 
ett has become sales manager the 
W Lace ( He w ntil 
centl ith the Bu [aac Mi ( 
also Middletown 

M } ER, | ( The ime ot Percy 
I | lish auth of standard works 
( 1 ind finishing is familiar 

irly all textile men concerned with 





Percy Bean 


those divisions of the industry but few 
have met him personally, Consequently the 
accompanying photograph should prove 
of interest. Mr. Bean, whose headquar 
te are in Manchester, England, is the 
author of “The Chemistry and Practice 
of Sizing,” in the preparation of which 
FF. Scarisbrick collaborated: and of “The 
Chemistry and Practice of Finishing,” 
which was done with the collaboration of 
Williar McClea M | in lectures 
‘ textile ( ry the Blackburn 
( Technok ( larwin 
é om Sel and Ha Ins 
‘ t Prest 
( I 
Hu \ ( 
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Eatonton, Ga. At a recent meeting 
of the directors of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, J. J. Barnhardt, vice president of 
the Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. 
C., was elected president, succeeding M. 
LL. Cannon. 


Macon, Ga. J. L. Lindsey has been 
promoted from second hand to overseer 
of carding at the No. 2 Mill of Bibb 
Mig. ¢ James Sanders succeeds Mr. 
Lindsey as second hand. 


Boston, Mass. E. O 
tar of the Universal 
sailed on the S. S. 


Smith, secre- 
Winding Co., 
Leviathan Feb. 26 
business trip to 
England, the Continent and Russia. 


for a three months’ 


Boston, Mass. George R. Kay, who 
has been overseer of mule spinning in the 
Rockdale Mill of the Paul Whitin Mfg. 
Co., Northbridge, Mass., is now asso- 
ciated with the Textile 


Boston, Mass. 


Development Co., 


Mass. William E. 
lin has taken a position as overseer of 
finishing with the Woolen 
{ orp 


DRACUT, Chamber- 


Merrimack 


Thomas F. 
I., has been 
engaged as bleaching superintendent by 
the Hodges Finishing Co. 


DEDHAM, MaAss. 
Hlughes, of Providence, R. 


EAS1 


FALL River, Mas William FE, Frain 
has resigned as overseer of spinning in 
the Globe Yarn Dept. of the Connecti- 
cut Mills Co., to accept a position with 
the Firestone Cotton Mills. 


GILBERTVILLE, Mass. Joseph Ferron, 
for 16 years overseer of the carding de 
partment of the George H. Gilbert Mfg. 
Co., has resigned that position. 


Mass. Merle E. Gilson 


as accepted the position of overseer of 


GILBERTVILLE, 
h 
the carding department of the George H 
Gilbert Mfg. Co. He comes from Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Ellis Rams- 
Monument Mills, 

York on Feb. 24 on 
the S. S. Pastores for a month's trip to 
the Caribbean Islands He will visit 
Havana, Kingston and Trinidad 


Housatonic, Mass. T. 
dell, agent for the 
sailed from New 


LAWRENCE, Mass. Ellis Laycock, who 


recently tendered his resignation as agent 
of the Uswoco Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
was tendered a complimentary dinner by 


the office staff, superintendents, and over 


and presented with a watch of 
white gold Philip N. Glazier acted as 
toastmaster, and among the speakers 


were ( rivlk LD Fisk, 


Joseph E. Murphy 


und David F. Murphy 
M y, M William W. Win- 
( lent nd treasurer f the W 
W. Windle ¢ ind Mrs. Windle, have 
1 to their winter me at Pine 


im 
M Ma Henry A. ( has 
positi iS assistant super 
el ( Felters | He has 
been succee ied by james B Mani nv, 
wh is been night superintendent of 
{ reiters plant 
MILLVILLE, Mass. F. Alport Hayes 


has resigned his position as general man- 


ager of the Lawrence Felting Plant, ef- 
fective March 1. Other officials who re- 
tired at the same time are Harold Er- 
wine and John Butler. 


NEEDHAM He rcuHts, Mass. Roscoe 
\. Carter, assistant treasurer of the 
William Carter Co., knit underwear, 


Needham Heights, Mass., spoke at the 
University Club, Boston, Mass., Mon- 
day evening at the second of a series 
of meetings under the auspices of the 
Club’s Department of Education and 
Vocation, his subject being “Manufactur- 
ing as a Career.” 


FALL River, Mass. Richard H. Fish 
has been elected a director of the Ark- 
Mills, to succeed Charles B. 
Cook, resigned. Mr. Fish was formerly 
superintendent of the Flint Mills and 


wright 





Richard H. Fish 


came to the Arkwright Mills during the 
worst of depression and in five months 
had the mill running 100% As a re- 
sult of Mr. Fish’s efficiency he has been 
placed on the board as a manufacturing 
director  witl George H. Waring, 
Thomas D. Covel, Elmer S. Sears, Wil- 
liam H. Jenning, J. Ed. Newton, treas- 
urer and J. Wesley Hutchinson, clerk. 


North ADAMS, MASs George B. 
Flood, assistant treasurer of the Arn- 
old Print Works, Inc., has been re- 
elected president of the North Adams 
Chamber of Commerce 


SAXONVILLE, MAss., 
is resigned as master mechanic at the 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse | 

the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 


N. Y., to take the position as plant engi- 


Edgar R. Jones 


s ; 
branch of 


neer of the Roxbury Carpet Co. 


WALTHAM, Mass William Nether- 

te has resigned as assistant foreman of 

» machine shop of the Otis Co., Ware, 
Mass., to accept a position with the 
Waltham Watch Co 

Ware, Mass Frederic B. Clark, 


who has been with the Otis Co., has been 
appointed office manager of the new 
Ware Valley Mfg. Co., which will op- 
erate the former No. 3 mill of the Otis 
Lo, 


WHITINSVILLE, MASss. Sydney R. 
Mason, secretary of the Whitin Machine 
Works, and Mrs. Mason, sailed fron 
New York on the S. S. Columbus o: 
Feb. 22 for a 25-day cruise to the West 
Indies. 


Worcester, Mass. Matthew P. Whit- 
tall, president and treasurer of the M. J 
Whittall Associates, Mrs. Whittall and 
their daughter, Miss Betsey Whittall, 
who arrived in Honolulu on Feb. 2 o1 
a pleasure trip, are expected to return 
home about the middle of March. 


Worcester, Mass. George E. Duffy, 
president and treasurer of the George E 
Duffy Mfg. Co., has been elected treas- 
urer of the Royal Worcester ( Mass.) 
Corset Co., in addition to his office of 
president to which he has been reelected. 


Petersoro, N. H. Albert W. Noone, 
proprietor of the Joseph Noone’s Sons 
Co., of this city, is vacationing at Miami, 
Fla., being registered at the McAllister 
Hotel. Mr. Noone, in addition to being 
a woolen manufacturer, has been active 
in politics. He was Democratic candi- 
date for governor of New Hampshire in 
1914 and a delegate to the Democrati 
national convention in 1916. He expects 
to remain in Miami until April. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. A. W. Shuttle 
worth, vice-president of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, and family, sailed Feb. 26 
for a month’s cruise to points of interest 


in the West Indies. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. B. H. Lichtman, 
head of the Progressive Silk Mfg. Co., 
has returned from an extended sojourn 
in Bermuda 


Conors, N. Y. Wm. Starr has been 
appointed superintendent of spinning at 
Plant No. 2 of the Harmony Mills. 


Fonpa, N. Y. H. Y. MacNeil, treas- 
urer of the Fonda Glove Lining Co., is 
spending several weeks in Florida. 


Fonpa, N. Y. William Collins has 
taken the position of superintendent of 
the night shift at the plant of the Fonda 
Glove Lining Co. 


Fort Prain, N. Y. George Duffy, 
for many years president of the Duffy 
Silkk Co., has returned home after 
several weeks’ vacation at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


N. Y. William S. Mc- 
Kewen has resigned as president of the 


International Lace Co. and W. J. Dinar 


successor. Mr 


(JOUVERNEUR, 


has been elected his 


McKewen 


last four years. 


served as president for t 


Hupson, N. Y. B. D. Connell 
taken the position as overseer of cat 
ing for the Thermo Mills. Mr. ¢ 


Laconia, N. H. 


eeca I. YES a. 


taken the position as general mana 


Foxenberg 


of the traffic department at the plant 


he McLoughlin Textile Corp. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C, E. A. Kiser, over- 
seer of finishing for the Martel Mills 
Inc., has been promoted to superintend 
ent of that plant. 


has 
of 
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‘Jvpes, Details of Construction, and Points to Be ( 
Valves—General Suggestions Regarding Care 


Valves in Textile Mills 
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,ONS1 


dered in Making a Selection—Blow-Off and Non-Return 


Emergency and Remote Control—Safeguards—Ladders, 


Platforms, Chains, Extension Rods, and Other Aids to Accessibility 


F any one item of equipment in 
a piping system can be said to be 
of more importance than another, 


it is the valves. A textile mill of 


evel) moderate size contains hundreds 


ot valves, and numerous mills contain 
usands. They are of various kinds, 


used for all sorts of purposes, and 





Fig. 1. Typical Globe Valve of Larger 


Size 


placed in locations both easy and diffi- 
cult of access. It is not the purpose 
of the present article to say so much 
about the design and construction of 
the valves themselves, which are best 
obtained from catalogs, as the way in 
which they should be selected and 
used, 

here are many kinds of valves 
besides the ordinary “‘stop” valve, such 
as safety valves, reducing valves, back 
pressure valves, air valves, and regu- 
lating valves ‘of various types, prac- 
tically all of which are found in the 
average textile mill; but we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the first mentioned, 
saving the others for a future article. 


Types of Valves 

Stop valves for ordinary service 
and connection with steam and liquids 
are divided into two general classes, 
the globe valve and the gate valve. To 
these may be added the plug cock, 
Which is employed for special pur- 
as described later. 

ach type of valve is made in a 
great variety of forms; although the 
chiet differences are in matters of 
detail, the general principles being 
practically the same in all makes. A 
typical globe valve is shown in Fig. 1, 
and will serve to illustrate this class 
Without special description. 

Globe valves are cheaper than gate 
Valves, and in the smaller sizes will 
ans\\er many purposes as well. When 
use’ for throttling, they are prefer- 
able because the wire-drawing of 
Ste and the high velocity of a 
liqui| through a small opening will 
ten’ to score the seat. In the case of 


4g. >e valve slightly opened, the flow 


T 
OSes 
} t 


By Charles 


is distributed over a greater exposed 
surface, and the 1 
therefore less. 


scoring effect is 
Furthermore, the seats 
more easily 


than those of 


of globe valves are 
renewed or reground 


many gate valves. 


Difficulties with Gate Type 

An inspection of the general prin- 
ciple of the globe valve (see Fig. 1) 
will show characteristics which have 
an important bearing upon its selec 
tion for certain uses. First, if used 
in a steam pipe or “dry” return, with 
the stem vertical, condensation flow- 
ing along the bottom of the pipe must 
rise to the center before it can flow 
through the valve. This is objection 
able, as it not only reduces the capac 
ity of the pipe for carrying steam but 
is almost sure to produce water- 
hammer under certain conditions. 
When steam is passing through at 
high velocity the condensation will be 
carried with it, but for return pipes 
the valve should be set with the stem 
in a horizontal position—or a gate 
valve should be used. If employed for 
a liquid, this objection disappears, 
although it produces more resistance 
to flow than a straight-way valve. 





Fig. 3. Gate Valve With Inside Screu 

The objection to globe valves in 
boiler or engine connections is that 
they open rapidly for a small move- 
ment of the hand wheel. In cases of 
this kind it is desirable to pass steam 
through the valve very slowly, until 
the engine is warmed up, or the pres- 


L. Hubbard 


sure equalized between the boiler and 


the main header This objection also 
hold in the case tf at ther piece 
LOLS m tne Ccas¢ O72 WV ormer pr1ece 
of apparatus into which it is desirable 

1 1 1 1 
» pass the steam of uid very slowly 


at the start. When for various reasons 





Fig. 2. 


Angle Valve 


a globe valve is preferable in a given 
case, this objection can be overcome 
by using a valve with a by-pass of 
small size, as illustrated in Fig. 15. 
The small valve is opened slowly until 
the pressure is equalized, after which 
the main valve is opened. 


Pressure Above or Below? 

In locating globe valves it is a dis- 
puted whether the 
pressure should be on top or 
neath the valve. 


question steam 
under 
With the pressure 
on top, the stem cannot be packed 
without shutting off steam from the 
entire line; but, on the other hand, if 
the valve closes against the pressure 
the entire 


load is thrown on the 


threads While stripping sometimes 
occurs after long continued use, it 
is not common in the case of well 


constructed valves with heavy threads. 
When the pressure is on top, the valve 
from the stem 


may become detached 


without giving evidence of it, and 
remain closed when it is supposed to 
be open. 
Angle Valves 

The angle valve, shown in Fig. 2, 
is subject to the same restrictions as 
the globe valve, but can frequently be 
used to advantage in close quarters, as 


it saves the use of an extra elbow. 


Gate Valves 
lypical gate valves are shown in 
‘igs. 3 and 4. These have the advant- 
age of giving a straight passageway 
when fully open, thus offering a mini- 


mum of resistance to flow. Further- 
more, they may be opened very slowly 
when first turning on steam. They 


should not, however, be used for 


} 


lg purposes for 
ly stated. 


Valve 


reasons pre 


ire commonly used in 


all sizes tor most first-class work in 


nection with steam, and for liquids 
where it is desired to reduce the 
resistance to a minimum. They are 
ot two general classes the inside 


screw, and outside screw with voke 
Che first of these’ is shown in Fig. 
3, and is commonly used in large sizes 
where space is limited, and also in 
cases where the valve is not frequently 
used. Gate valves less than 4 in. in 
usually of the inside 


screw pattern, being simpler in con 


diameter are 


struction and more compact. The 
objection to this tvpe ot valve, 
especially for large sizes in high 


pressure work, is the fact that it is 
impossible to tell whether it is open 
or closed from its external appearance. 

The outside screw and yoke pattern, 
shown in Fig. 4, overcomes this objec- 
tion, and also has the advantage of a 
screw which can be cleaned and oiled, 
which is a matter of considerable im- 
portance in the case of large high- 
pressure valves which must 
easily as possible. 


work as 
This type of valve 
takes up more room, owing to the 
height of the stem when open; but 
where there is sufficient space, it is 
commonly used in the best, class of 





Fig. 4. Valve With Outside Screw and 


Yoke 


work for sizes of 4 in. and over, for 
both high and low pressures. 
Valve Details 
Mention has already been made of 
by-pass valves for use on high pres- 
sures, for the purpose of equalization 
and thus permitting an easy opening 
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NOWING your equipment is 
dependable takes most of the 
worry out of production. Have you 
the confidence in your Comb Circles 


—do you know that they are entirely 
reliable ? 


To meet the requirements of the 
textile industry, Comb Circles must 
be constructed of highly selected 
metal, worked up by skilled and 
experienced workmen and_ backed 
by a thorough knowledge of comb 
requirements. 


For over forty years Hood Comb 
Circles and Fallers have merited the 
confidence that the textile industry 
has placed in them. A continuous 
record of service satisfaction has 
earned this recognition of quality. 


See Also —— 
TEXTILE 
——=CATALOG—"— 
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Fig. 5. One Form of Blow-Off Valve 
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of the main valve. Since the load on 
the disc of an 8-in. valve under 200 
lbs. pressure is over 10,000 lbs., the 
necessity of at least partially equaliz- 
ing the pressure on the two sides 
before attempting to raise the gate is 
apparent. Another advantage of the 
by-pass is the avoidance of the wire 
drawing of the steam which results 
when the main valve is opened slightly 
with pressure on one side only. 

By-pass valves are recommended on 
all high-pressure work for 6 in. and 
over in size. The material of the dif- 
ferent parts of a valve will depend 
somewhat upon its size and also upon 
the purpose for which it is to be used. 
In general, both globe and gate valves 
are made in all brass or bronze in 
sizes up to and including 3 in., while 
valves with iron bodies and bronze 
fittings start at 2 in. For ordinary 
work it is customary to start with iron 
bodies at 2% in. 

The weight in either case will 
depend upon the pressure to be 
carried. Ordinarily, for pressures 
from 125 to 150 lbs., medium-weight 
gate valves are suitable, with cast- 
iron bodies, bonnets, discs, and yokes, 
and with bronze seats and disc rings. 
If the valves are for water service 
the stem should be of bronze; other- 
wise rolled steel may be used. For 
pressures of 150 to 250 lbs., extra- 
heavy valves should be employed with 
semi-steel bodies. For high-pressure 
superheated steam, gate valves should 
be extra heavy with cast-steel bodies, 
bonnets, discs, and yokes while the 
seats, disc rings, and stem should be of 
monel metal or nickel steel. 

For exhaust and other low-pressure 
work, sizes from 2% to I2 in. are made 
standard weight, suitable for 125 Ibs. 
For larger sizes, special low-pressure 
valves designed for a working pres- 
sure of 25 Ibs. are sometimes used 


Fic. 6. Pl Cock Operated by Worm 


Gearing 
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where conditions warrant it, although 
some engineers recommend standard 
weight for all pressures below 125 lbs. 


Entirely of Iron 

Valves constructed entirely of iron 
are made for places where no brass 
mountings of any kind can be em- 
ployed on account of corrosion. Valves 
of this kind are adapted to the hand- 
ling of dyestuffs, caustic potash, dif- 
ferent acid and alkaline solutions, etc., 
and are therefore of special interest 
in textile work. 

One of the most important details 


Fig.7. Simple Form of Non-Return Valve 


of a valve is the disc or seat, and the 
proper material for any given case 
should be left to the judgment of the 
manufacturers. Different steam pres- 
sures and temperatures require dif- 
ferent materials, as well as the various 
solutions handled in mill work, and 
the exact conditions to which the 
valve is to be subjected should always 
be submitted to the makers and their 
advice followed in making a choice. 
This of course applies to companies of 
established reputation. 


Blow-Off Valves and Cocks 

With the exception of the feed pipe. 
the blow-off is the most important pipe 
connected to a steam boiler, since the 
safetv of the boiler depends upon it, 
both when the plant is in operation 
and when it is idle. Blow-off valves 
are made in three styles; the gate 
valve, plug cock, and specially con- 
structed angle valve. Globe and angle 
valves are not usually recommended 
where much small hard scale is en- 
countered, but for soft scale and mud 
they are both reliable and durable. 

The special angle valve is made in 
a great variety of forms, one of which 
is shown in Fig. 5. The requirements 
of a good blow-off valve are that it 
shall furnish a free passage for scale 
and sediment, close tightly, and open 
easily without sticking or cutting. On 
account of the hard service to which 
it is subjected, it is made extra heavy, 
and frequently the valve seat is de- 
pressed, as shown in Fig. 5, to produce 
a shearing effect on any scale which 
may have lodged in the passage. In 


certain’ makes, special means are 
provided for cleaning the disc and 
seat by a jet of steam or water after 
the fluid is practically shut off, but 
before the valve is finally closed. 

When hard scale breaks off in small 
pieces, it is a good plan to put an 
asbestos-packed plug-cock next to the 
boiler, and then a gate or angle valve. 
The latter is opened first and closed 
last. By this means a tight blow-off 
may be maintained at a minimum ex- 
pense, as the cock may be opened and 
closed quickly and has a_ shearing 
effect on the scale without special 
injury. One objection to the cock 
is that it tends to stick and give 
trouble in starting. Various means 
have been employed to overcome this, 
one of which is illustrated in Fig. 6. 
In this case the plug is turned by a 
worm and wheel, which gives great 
leverage and slow movement, both of 
which are desirable. In other cases, 
the first movement of the wrench or 
lever lifts a taper plug slightly from 
its seat and thus loosens it, while a 
further movement opens it. 

Great care should be taken to 
observe and remedy all leaks in the 
blow-off connections, as it is a con- 
stant drain on the boiler and capable 
of both loss of heat and danger to the 
boiler. The cocks used for this 
purpose should be either bushed or 
solid asbestos-packed, of straight-way 
design with flanged connections, and 


Fig. 8. Non-Return Valve of Special Type 


the minimum area should not be less 
than the blow-off outlet from the 
Stops limiting the plug to full 
open and closed positions are desir- 


boiler. 


able, as giving visual 
of the 


indication of 
the condition 


plunger. 


opening in the 


Non-Return Valves 

These are a combination check and 
stop valve, and their office is to equal- 
ize the pressure between the different 
boilers of a battery, and to prevent the 
steam from one unit passing through 
or into a boiler which has been dam- 
aged or which is not in use In case 
a tube blows out, and the pressure 
begins to drop, the valve closes auto- 
matically and prevents steam from the 
main header passing into the damaged 
boiler. It also acts as a safety stop 
to prevent steam being turned into a 
cold boiler while men are working 


Fig. 9. Small Pneumatic Valve 


inside, because it cannot be opened 
when there is pressure on the header 
side only. 

A typical valve of this kind is 
shown in Fig. 7, and illustrates the 
general mechanism. Instead of being 
attached to the stem, the valve is pro- 
vided with a guide and dash-pot and 
is free to move up and down when the 
stem is at its highest point, as in the 
cut. In this case, steam flowing from 
the boiler holds the valve open and 
passes freely into the discharge pipe. 
Should the pressure suddenly fall in 
the boiler, the direction of flow would 
be at once reversed and the valve 
would close like an ordinary check. 
The valve may be held closed against 
boiler pressure by screwing down the 
atem in the usual manner. 

The valve shown in Fig. 8 acts in 
the same manner as the valve shown 
in Fig. 7, and also serves as a protec- 
tion in case of accident to the steam 
header or main beyond the valve. If 
a rupture occurs on the steam line, the 
action of the pilot valve, shown at the 
left, together with the double dash-pot 
arrangement, closes the valve against 
boiler pressure. Ordinarily, the pilot 
valve is set for about 8 lbs. variation 
between the boiler and header pres- 
sures, although it may be made either 
less, as desired, by simple 
adjustments. Non-return are 
generally used in connection with a 


more or 


valves 


Fig. 10. Electrically Operated Gate Valve 
of Large Size 
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Our Patented Specialties are— 





CLOTH TENTERING MACHINE with automatic feeder 
CLOTH CARBONIZING PLANTS with automatic selvage neutralizer 
ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC PAPER PRESSING PLANTS 

NEW HYDRAULIC ROTARY PRESSES 
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Latest type cloth tentering machine with 8 layers, 3 bays and new automatic cloth feeder. U.S. A. patents pending 
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Advantages 


The drying effect obtained is equal to outdoor-drying, 
because the cloth is dried by gradually warmed air currents only, and cooled in the machine. 
Separate circulating air current of suitable temperature 
for every two layers of cloth, one above another. 
No drying up of the cloth, 
as there are no heating pipes and therefore no radiating heat inside of the machine or below the layers of cloth. 


Machine is very accessible, 





as there are several doors in each wall and no air channels outside the machine. 
Extraordinary small room for heating arrangement, 
all fans and heating chambers being placed in a small compartment close to the machine. 
Large hourly output, as much as 10 times the holding capacity 
of the machine can be dried per hour (1 yd. of cloth weighing approx. 16 0z.). 
Utilization of the heat of all the used air currents 
between the two top layers for pre-drying of the wettest cloth layers. 


Saving of steam up to 50°; 
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Fig. 11. Vertical Overhead Valve Oper- 
ated by a Chain and Sprocket 


gate valve, the former always being 
placed next to the boiler. 


In General 


Valves are to steam, air, and water 
systems what switches are to electric 
systems, and not only control the 
operation but the safety of the plant. 
For this reason, they should be of 
high-grade material, carefully chosen 
for the service in which they are to 
be placed, and kept in the best of 
repair. Valves should never be al- 
lowed to leak, as this means unequal 
wear on the disc and cutting while 
corrosion produces sticking as well as 
general deterioration. 

It is stated on reliable authority 
that a %-in. valve stem with an 
ordinary, leak entirely around the 
stuffing box will blow 40 lbs. of steam 
per hour under 100 lbs. pressure. 
When this is multiplied by the num- 
ber of leaky valves of all sizes oitten 
found in a textile plant, the fuel waste 
amounts to a large item. 

One cause of leaks is distortion due 
to the weight of piping carried by the 
valve. Hence, the method of support 
should be looked into in the case of 
the larger sizes. Small valves are 
often distorted by twisting the body 
with a wrench when connecting into 
the piping system. ‘ 

All valves should be operated slow- 
ly, and observance of this suggestion 
will not only result in keeping the 
valve in better repair but save wear 
and tear upon the piping and ma- 
chinery, No wrench or bar should 
ever be used on hand wheels. If a 
valve cannot be moved in the ordinary 
way, the bonnet should be removed 
and the trouble ascertained. 


Emergency and Remote Control 


Valves may be operated from a dis- 
tance, either as a matter of con- 
venience or in case of emergency, by 
means of compressed air, water pre- 
sure, or electricity. 

A pneumatic valve of small size is 
shown in Fig. 9. These are made 
both with rubber and 


diaphragms 





Fig. 12. Horizontal Valve Operated in a 
Similar Manner 
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copper bellows or sylphon. The 
former are not adapted to locations 
where they are exposed to very, much 
heat, and in any case the rubber is 
likely to become hard and crack after 
a time. They should only be used in 
fairly cool places and for low steam 
pressures. 

All-metal valves should, in general, 
be used for remote control, and al- 
ways in higher pressures. 
These valves are durable and are not 
affected by the high air temperatures 
to which they, are liable to be exposed. 

Pneumatic especially 
adapted to cases where they must fre- 


case of 


valves. are 





Fig. 13. Floor Stand and Extension Rod 
quently be used and to locations which 
are not easily accessible, as on the sec- 
tions of hot-blast heaters and dryers, 
branch lines of piping to different de- 
partments, etc. They are operated 
from a control switchboard by means 
of “three-way” cocks. The air pres- 
sure for operating valves of this kind 
is furnished by, a small automatic 
compressor driven by steam, elec- 
tricity, or water pressure, as most 
convenient. If, for any reason, water 
pressure is preferred, it may be used 
in the type of valve described above 
but air is quicker in action and may 
be exhausted directly into the at- 
mosphere when relieving the pres- 
sure and opening the valve. 

Special hydraulic gate valves are 
also used for emergency service, mm 
which a cylinder and piston take the 
place of the chamber and diaphragm 
of the pneumatic type. Two pipes 
lead to the cylinder, one at each end, 
and are connected with a three-way 
cock in such a manner that by throw- 
ing the lever in one direction the valve 
is closed; and, in the other, it is 
opened. This device is especially 
adapted to gate valves where a high 
lift is required. 

Electrically operated valves are 
used for the same purpose as the 
hydraulic valve, and are easier to 
connect up where the distances are 
greater. A large valve of this type 
is shown in Fig. 10, being driven by 
an electric motor. The speed of the 
motor is reduced through a train of 


gears, and the arrangement is such 
that the current is cut off auto- 
matically at the instant the valve gate 
reaches an open or closed position. 
The motor and all connecting gears 
are enclosed in a casing not shown in 
the cut. Gate valves of the hydraulic 
and electric type, up to sizes of 12 or 
14 im. are adapted to emergency 
operation in high-pressure mains 
leading to engine rooms and separate 
buildings in plants of large size. 


Safeguards 


As many accidents have been caused 
by opening or closing a valve at an 
inopportune time, it is necessary to 
mark them in such a way that they 
will not be disturbed during the per- 
formance of some particular work. 
Under routine operating conditions 
there is need for locks, tags, and 
signs, warning of danger or definitely 
prohibiting manipulation. When un- 
usual work is being done, such as the 
repairing or cleaning of boilers, in- 
stalling of equipment, etc., special pre- 
cautions are necessary. The men do- 
ing such work set the valves as re- 
quired, and it is important that they 
remain so until the job is finished. 

There are various safeguards em- 
ployed for this purpose, such as warn- 
ing tags on wheels or stems, and 
wheel covers, which usually take the 
form of a metal box hooked or locked 
over the wheel. In other cases, the 
hand wheel is removed. In_ those 
cases where inopportune opening or 
closing of the valve would be un- 





Fig. 14. Floor Stand and Offset 


usually dangerous, signals of con- 
spicuous character must be employed. 


Accessibility 


Accessibility is often a matter of 
the greatest importance, and still is 
often lost sight of by those designing 
or installing the piping system of a 
large plant. Emergency shut-off 
valves in high and low pressure mains 
may be used only at infrequent in- 
tervals, but conditions require that 
they should be easily reached for 
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Fig. 15. Similar Arrangement Applied te 
a Horizontal By-Pass Valve 


quick action in case of necessity, un- 
less equipped for remote control, as 
previously described. On the other 
hand, there are valves which are used 
only for cutting out.sections of the 
piping when making repairs or in- 
stalling new equipment where quick 
action or convenience is of minor 
importance. Between these extremes 
is a great variety of conditions em- 
bracing valves of all kinds, and re- 
quiring a greater or lesser degree of 
accessibility according to their use. 

While standard valves are adapted 
to most conditions, there are various 
ways of fitting these to awkward posi- 
tions by slight changes and simple at- 
tachments which are not generally 
known. 


Ladders and Platforms 


For overhead valves, in accessible 
places, which are not frequently used, 
the simplest arrangement is a_ sub- 


stantial wooden ladder with _ steel 
spikes at the bottom to prevent 
slipping. This is easily carried from 


place to place and stored out of the 
way when not in use. 

For frequently used valves located 
near columns, walls, or boiler settings, 
a permanent iron ladder of light con- 
struction anchor-bolted to the building 
wall will be found more convenient. 
If the valve is of such size that it can 
be manipulated with one hand, the 
ladder alone will answer all purposes; 
but if it is of such size that both 
hands are required, a small platform 
or other footing will be necessary so 
that the man may brace himself and 
easily maintain his balance while 
manipulating the valve. 

For reaching valves in boiler leads 
and main header, or in other cases 
when a number of important and fre- 
quently used valves are grouped to- 
gether, it is best to provide a platform 





Fig. 16. Overhead Valves Operated by 
Extension Rods and Gearing 
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Fig. 17. Use of Offset Handwheel to 


Clear Wall 


and permanent iron ladder. A struc- 
ture of this kind may consist of an 
angle-iron frame or border filled in 
with a heavy, wire netting having a 
sufficiently fine mesh to give a sub- 
stantial footing. Wire for this pur- 
pose should be from 3/16 to % in. in 
diameter, depending upon size of plat- 
form and distance between supports. 

The method of support will depend 
upon location and character of ad- 
jacent construction. In some cases it 
can rest upon the boiler top or setting, 
while in others it must be partially or 
wholly supported by overhead hangers 
or anchor bolted to the wall. 

The distance of the platform below 
the valves should be such that a man 
of ordinary height can easily reach 
the hand-wheels when standing up- 
right. When possible, the arrange- 
ment should be such that the engineer 
can step directly from the ladder to 
the platform without passing under a 
pipe. 

Chains and Extension Rods 

In certain isolated where 
valves are in more or less frequent 
use, it will be simpler and more con- 
venient to use sprockets and chains 
which may be reached from the floor, 
than to provide ladders. For valves 
of small and medium size, an en- 
larged sprocket takes the place of the 
usual hand-wheel, while for larger 
the necessary leverage is 
obtained by the use of gearing, as 
shown in Figs. 11 and 12. 

In other cases, extension rods are 
used, both for located at an 
elevation and below the engine room 

A typical arrangement adapted 
to cases where the main supply and 
exhaust piping of the engines or tur- 
hines is carried in a space beneath the 
engine room floor is shown in Fig. 13. 
‘his consists of a stand supported on 
the floor, and carrying an extension 
which is attached to the regular 
valve stem below. 


cases, 


valves 


valves 
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Fig. 18. Showing Use of Extension Rod 
and Gearing in Close Quarters 
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When for any reason the valve- 
stand cannot be placed directly above 
the center of the valve, it may be off- 
set by the use of a horizontal shaft 
and bevel gears, as illustrated in 
Fig. 14. A special arrangement for a 
large by-pass valve placed upon its 
side is shown in Fig. 15. 

Extension rods for overhead valves 
are illustrated in Fig. 16. In one case 
the rods are brought down vertically 
and in the other at an angle, details 
which depend upon the location and 
the obstacles encountered between the 
valve and point of operation. 

Gearing is made use of in various 
ways, especially in the case of large 
valves which have to be placed in 
cramped quarters. In Fig. 17, the 





Fig. 19. Another Awkward Problem 
Overcome by Use of a Geared Valve 


main runs so close to the wall that 
there is not sufficient space for the 
regular hand-wheel of large size, 
while adjacent pipe lines prevent turn- 
ing the valve on its side or at an 
angle. By using a gear and pinion, 
the wheel is offset so as to clear the 
wall, and at the same time makes it 





Fig. 20. Still Another Arrangement of a 


Similar Kind 


possible to use one of smaller dia- 
meter, which ‘might of decided 
advantage under certain conditions. 

Fig. 18 difficult 
overcome with an ordinary form of 
gate valve, as there is room in neither 
a horizontal nor a vertical position for 
the stem, and it is not desirable to 
connect a gate valve with the stem 
extending downward, for if not fully 
opened the projecting gate forms an 
obstruction to the flow of condensa- 
tion along the bottom of the pipe 
similar to. that already described in 
connection with a globe valve. By 
using a geared valve, and extending 
the stem horizontally in either direc- 
tion, as most convenient, it is easily 
reached both for opening and closing 
and for removing the bonnet. 

The use of similar valves in vari- 
ous positions is shown in Figs. 19 
and 20. 

Special Forms of Valves 

There are a number of special 
forms of valves used around the plant 


be 


shows a case to 





Fig. 21. Use of Angle Valve in Special 


Cases 


to which attention should be called, 
among which are the Y valve, lever 
valve, quick-opening valve, and check. 

The first of these, showing one of 
its many uses, is illustrated in Fig. 21, 
in which it fits into a place where an 
ordinary, gate or globe valve could not 
well be used. 

Lever valves are often convenient 
where the valve must be opened and 
closed frequently—as in certain kinds 
of process work. In Fig. 22, a valve 
of this kind is shown fitted into an 
awkward 


the usual 


type might not prove convenient. 


position where 

Quick-opening valves are used for 
the same general purposes as the lever 
valve, but are made only in smaller 
sizes. The quick action is secured by 
a very steep thread on the spindle so 
that the valve is opened and closed by 
a single turn, or less. 

Check valves are made straight-way, 
like ordinary globe valves, which are 
for horizontal pipes; also of the angle 
form, and a special type for vertical 
pipes. When ease in opening is de 
sired, with slight pressure, the swing 
check may be used, and the force for 
opening may be still further reduced 
by turning the valve partially on its 
side, or by using a clapper of alum- 
inum. When placed in the feed pipe 
of a boiler, where it is subjected to 
the pulsations of a pump, it should be 
provided with a 


spring to prevent 


chattering and damaging of the seat. 





F ig. 22. Lever Valve Employed Where a 
andwheel Might Not Be*Convenient 
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Confer on Textile Accounting 
Problems 


Raceicu, N. C.—A textile confer- 
ence to discuss development of more 
efficient and specific methods of cost 
accounting in textile mills, and bleach- 
ing and finishing plants as well as 
other phases of peculiar interest to 
the textile industry, will be held at the 
North Carolina State College, March 
24 to 20. 

Invitations have been sent out by 
Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean of the school 
of textiles, to all persons directly in- 
terested in the textile industries in the 
Carolinas. 

The program includes a textile ex- 
position on Friday afternoon, March 
25, when all machinery at the school 
will be in operation. Visitors will be 
given an opportunity to observe latest 
methods of carding, spinning, weav- 
ing and dyeing. A new type spinning 
operation is also slated to be shown at 
this time. 

The cost accounting lectures will be 
given by I. L. Langley, of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va., and Frederick Moore, certified 
accountant. R. W. Arrington, super- 
intendent of the Union Bleachery at 
Greenville, S. C., will speak on the 
finishing and bleaching of goods. 

Progress in the use of rayon and 
its possibilities will be the subject of 
a discussion led by FE. R. McKee of the 
DuPont Rayon Co. Other features 
include an address by David Clark, 
and one by J. Larkin. 


Annual Meeting of Waste Mate- 
rial Dealers on March 16 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Waste 
Material which will be 
elected a president for a term of one 
vear, fifteen for 
two years and one director to fill a 


Association of 


Dealers at 


directors to serve 


vacancy, will be held at the Hotel 
(stor, New York, on Wednesday, 
March 16 at 10:30 a. m. 


The annual meeting, together with 
the various division meetings and the 
fourteenth annual banquet on the eve- 
ning of March 16 is expected to bring 
together the largest of 
waste material dealers. 

A meeting of the Woolen Rag 
Graders’ Division will be held at the 
Hotel Astor on March 15, at 2:30 
P. M. for the purpose of electing a 
chairman for the next 
fiscal year, and transacting any other 
business which may properly come 
said meeting. ‘The Cotton 
Division will meet at 2 p. m., 
March 16 for .the same purpose. 

The association’s nominating com- 
mittee, composed of Clarence White, 
Nat E. Berzen. and William Steck, 
with James Rosenberg, advisory mem- 
ber, will submit the following nomina- 
tions to be acted upon: 

For President: G. H. Rady, E. J. 
Keller Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

For Directors for two years: 
Egmont L. Frankel, Frankel Bros., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Harry R. De- 
Groat, A. M. Wood & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia; Carlton B. Overton, 


gathering 


association's 


before 


Waste 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 





Think of a 1-Ton truck chassis, of Graham 
Brothers quality, at 885! .. . The famous 
GBOY!...Only great production volume 
makes it possible. 


Swift, trim-looking, sturdy, powerful— 
the G-BOY has set a higher standard of 
quality and performance by which motor 
trucks must be measured. 


Rugged frame, heavy duty rear axle, 35 


*885 


1-Ton Chassis 





FOB. Detroit 


brake horsepower, 30x 5 heavy duty high 
pressure truck cord tires—the G-BOY is 
quality throughout. And Graham Brothers 
bodies are built to fit your business. 


Graham Brothers trucks and commercial 
cars meet 91% of all hauling require- 
ments. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE — JPETROIT — stockton 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, Ine. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


34-TON COMMERCIAL CHASSIS - - $670 
1-TON TRUCK CHASSIS (G-BOY) - - 885 
14%-TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - - - - = 1245 
2-TON TRUCK CHASSIS 1445* 


*Disc Wheels with Dual Rear, Optional. 


Prices f.o.b. Detroit 


BY DODGE BROTHERS 
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Castle & Overton, Inc., New York; 
Stuart B. Sutphin, I. V. Sutphin Co., 
Cincinnati; Joseph Michaels, Hyman- 
Michaels Co., Chicago; George M. 
Graves, George M. Graves Co., Inc., 
Boston; E. B. Friedlander, The 
Lowenthal Co., Chicago; Fred Mayer, 
Republic Metal & Rubber Co., St. 
Louis; Mark B. Speer, M. B. Speer 
& Co., Inc., Pittsburgh; A. J. Moran, 
A. J. Moran & Co., New York; 
Isaac Marx, A. Marx & Sons, Inc., 
New Orleans; E. H. Silberman, 
The S. Silberman Co., Cleveland; 
Richard Nathan, Texas Scrap Ma- 
terial Co., Dallas; Morris Gintzler, J. 
Andersen & Co., New York; A Glant, 
Charles Harley Co., San Francisco. 
For short term: Herman Goldstein, 
R. Goldstein & Son, Inc., Baltimore. 





Protective Value of Fabrics 
(Continued from page 66) 
pends on the fitting of the garment. 
Clothing in practice is always fitted 
more or less loosely. The layer of air 
between the clothing and the body 
adds its effectiveness to that of the 
clothing in preventing the escape of 
heat from the body. The relation of 
fitting to protective ratio is important 

and will be studied soon. 

The human body is at all times cov- 
ered with a film of perspiration, 
which condition does not exist in the 
case of the oil cylinder. More or less 
ventilation exists in case of the 
clotied human body, that is, air may 
circulate between the body and _ its 
clothing. In the oil cylinder no cir- 
culation was possible since the fabric 
capsules fitted snugly. It is main- 
tained that the protective ratios in 
Table 1 have relative value rather 
than absolute value. The oil cylinder 
is but a poor substitute for the human 
body ; neverthless, each fabric used in 
the experiment performed under ex- 
actly the same conditions, therefore, 
the values given in the table have 
relative significance. 

Table 3 shows that the protective 
ratio of the sample of blue flannel re- 
mains the same at all temperatures 
from o° C. to 35° C., that is, in dry 
air. This result may not seem in 
keeping with our experience; how- 
ever, it should be remembered that in 
open air the relative humidity changes 
with the temperature. Much research 
needs to be done on the subject of 
selecting clothing for use in air 
heavily laden with water vapor. 

Experiments indicate that launder- 
ing a fabric having a nap lowers its 
protective ratio. This probably is due 
to the decrease of enmeshed air. 

Table 4 shows little or no correla- 
tion between protective ratio and the 
mass of the fabric per unit area. 
Protective ratio probably depends on 
factors other than mass and kind of 
fiber; that is, wool or cotton. 

The experiment indicates through- 
out that protective ratio probably de- 
pends almost entirely on the volume 
of enmeshed air. The relation of pro- 
tective ratio to the volume of en- 
meshed air has been worked out in 
our laboratories, and results will be 
ready to report soon. 
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An Application of Treated Lumber 





Engineer Describes Treatment of Roof Lumber With Wolman 
Salts for Viscose Company’s Plant at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


By Clifford 


N designing a modern building to 

be used for manufacturing purposes, 
it is frequently desirable to use wood 
in the construction for floors and 
roofs. It is a valuable insulating 
material and is comparatively cheap 
and readily adaptable to most any type 
of construction. 

With the present-day method of 
conditioning the air where large per- 
centages of moisture are constantly 
maintained, all engineers have ex- 
perienced trouble with floor and roof 
timbers and planking decaying, due to 
the growth of fungus. The tendency 
today in designing a thoroughly up- 


H. Shivers* 


tain locations in that country, where 
untreated mine timbers would last but 
six months, timbers treated with Wol 
man salts, have lasted ten years, and 
are still perfectly sound, with no signs 
of threatening decay. 

lriolith abundant tox- 
icity, its principal ingredients, sodium 
fluoride and dinitro phenol, being very 
effective. As the impregnation process 
places these salts in the interior of 
the wood, which, in some degree, is 
fixed by the mordant action of the 
chromates used in the Wolman salts, 
and due to the fact that both in- 
gredients are of low solubility, and 


possesses 





to-date heating plant is to provide 
conditioned air containing a certain 
percentage of moisture; and, without 
doubt, the time is near when even our 
homes will be so heated. This brings 
us face to face with a very serious 
problem. We must protect the wood 
used in our buildings for construction 
purposes; if not, we will find it decay- 
ing in a few years, and replacements 
will be required, necessitating the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of 
money, besides the inconvenience and 
interruption to production. 

With these general conditions in 
mind, I have studied the art of wood 
preservation, to discover if, and how, 
lumber could be made to last the use- 
ful life of the building, even though 
used under conditions highly favor- 
able to the development and progress 
of decay. 


Good Performance Record 

The use of mineral and organic salt 
mixtures for the preservative treat- 
ment of timber has been so exclusively 
developed that it has now passed 
through the experimental stages, and 
its effectiveness is clearly established. 

The Wolman process, making use 
of triolith with vacuum and_ pressure 
treatment in an impregnating retort, 
offers a fine record of performance 
in practical applications, and com- 
bines all the essential features called 
for. This material has been used in 
Germany for some 20 years. In cer- 


* The Ballinger Co.. Architects and Engineers, 
Philadelphia and New York. 


ine Babunger Co., Archtects-Engmeers. 
Viscose Company’s Plant at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


not at all hygroscopic, even in a very 
humid atmosphere, there can be no 
movement of these salts to the sur- 
face, where they might be washed off 
by running water or blown away by 
air currents. On the other hand, 
impregnated salts are not liable to 
evaporation, nor can the evaporation 
of water carry any salt with it. These 
considerations are borne out by prac- 
tical experiences showing that the 
retention of water-soluble salts of this 
character, properly impregnated, is 
thoroughly dependable. 

It is established that the salts are 
strictly neutral to metals; and there 
seems to be no reaction between this 
preservative and white paint of good 
quality. 

Specified for Viscose Co. 

When I further learned, and became 
convinced that the preservative treat- 
ment actually made the lumber fire- 
retardant, I felt entirely justified in 
specifying that all lumber for the roof 
decks of the Viscose Company’s plant 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., should be 
impregnated with Wolman salts by 
the standard full-cell vacuum pressure 
process. 

An interesting incident with Wol- 
manized lumber occurred on this job. 
In the contractor’s construction office 
were two large stoves used for heat- 
ing. The watchman gathered a quan- 
tity of end cuttings from the three- 
inch roof plank and cut them up into 
kindling, but when they started the 
fires in the stoves, there was so much 


e 
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difficulty in getting the kindling to 
burn that they had to discontinue its 
use and obtain other material for this 
purpose. 

Approximately two and a quarter 
million feet, board measure, of long 
leaf yellow pine roof decking was 
impregnated with one-quarter pound 
of dry triolith (Wolman salts) per 
cubic foot. The lumber was treated 
under the direction and supervision of 
Galen Wood, consulting engineer, 
specializing in wood preservation. The 
Viscose Co. also had their own engi- 
neers at the treating plants, so that 
the treating was carried through in the 
most approved manner. 

The lumber was shipped green and 
steam-seasoned in the retorts of the 
treating plants before the injection of 
the preservative solution. After 
treatment, the material was immedi- 
ately shipped to the mill site (loaded 
from retorts to cars), where it was 
carefully stacked and dried until the 
moisture content was reduced to the 
amount desirable for the nature of 
occupancy. It may be remarked that 
when handled in this manner the lum- 
ber can be better conditioned, as it 
need be neither too dry nor too green, 
thereby avoiding shrinkage and ex- 
pansion when placed in the roof deck 
and subsequently exposed to the arti- 
ficially increased humidity. 

Select Grade Unnecessary 

It is unnecessary—in fact, unde- 
sirable—to use long-leaf yellow pine 
of select grade for this treatment. 
Ordinary “dense” grade southern yel- 
low pine, without sap-wood restric- 
tions, allows of better treatment, 
offers sufficient strength, and is much 
less costly, thus offsetting in a major 
degree the additional cost of the 
preservative treatment. In the case of 
the Viscose plant, specifications cover- 
ing the timber requirements had been 
completed before the decision to treat 
the material had been reached, and it 
was not expedient to change them. 
lor future jobs, however, I feel in- 
clined to prefer the “dense” grade to 
strictly heart, long-leaf yellow pine. 

In using treated lumber it would be 
better if possible to have it air-sea- 
soned before treating, thereby saving 
the cost of steaming and, at the same 
time, preventing the boiling to the 
surface of any pitch which may be in 
the lumber. 

The experience here described, and 
the circumstances that led up to the 
selection of Wolmanized lumber for 
the roof decks of the Viscose plant 
will, unquestionably, be of consider- 
able interest to many engineers 
specializing in textile mills, particu- 
larly, as all, without exception, have 
found the design and selection of the 
material for roof decks not only 
troublesome but, in numerous cases, a 
source of constant expense, when the 
wood roof decks rotted out. 

Wood, properly protected against 
decay, which after treatment does not 
present disagreeable features, such as 
the dripping of oily or other unsuit- 
able substances, is undoubtedly a most 
desirable material for roof decks 
under the highly humid conditions of 
textile mills. 
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Tue use or Lone Distance is rapidly on 
the increase. Products are being bought 
and sold, time and travel are being saved 
by long distance calls. 

There is hardly any limit to the use of 
Long Distance. When some large order is 
wanted in a hurry, when travel means 
delay and expense. In any situation—buy- 
ing, selling, negotiating—the man who goes 
by telephone arrives first. 

He can discuss all details as in a personal 
interview, and he can have shipment started at 
once. His business doesn’t have to wait. We 


worth of 
busses 


A. Cuarweston, West VIRGINIA, 
interurban railroad needed addi- 
tional new equipment, quick. 
It telephoned a nationally 
known truck and coach com- 
pany in Chicago for $20,000 
worth of busses. Speeding 1n 
over the same lines came a call 
from Montreal for new busses 
—$40,000 worth. Long Dis- 
tance rang again and Philadel- 
phia placed an order—to the 
amount of $300,000. Travel 
would have meant delay and 
expense—all used Long Distance! 


suggest, now, that call across the state or 
nation that would get some important thing 
done. We believe you would be surprised if 
you knew how little the long distance call 


would cost. . Number, please? 


BELL LonG DISTANCE SERVICE 


(a) 
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Cotton Stabilized on 14c Level 


Developments Depend Largely on New Crop Prospects—No Sustained Advance Probable—Yarn Prices 
Bottom—Cloth Prices Should Hold Strong—Stocks Are Reputed Small—Analysis of 





Appear at 


Bullish and Bearish Factors—Statistical Position Fundamentally Easy 


ie prospects for the new crop are begin- 


ning to become a factor in cotton prices. 

Much as we have predicted, raw cotton ap- 
pears to be stabilized for the time being at around 
14)2c for spot cotton in New York. It seems likely 
that fluctuations will be moderate during the next 
30 days pending developments bearing on the out- 
look for the crop this year. 


Factors of Strength in the Cotton Market 

The factors which have beeri causing the recent 
strength in the cotton market may be summed 
up as follows: 

(1) There has been a little reduction in the 
world crop estimate, now placed at 29,881,000 
bales. This is chiefly due to a decline in the final 
estimate of the India crop which is placed 18% 
lower than last year. 

(2) The prospects favor a lower yield per 
acre this year. Early indications are that less 
fertilizer will be used, and Government sources 
suggest greater weevil activity. These points are 
reinforced by the fact that it is almost universally 
true that a reduced yield follows a period of large 
crops. 

(3) There has been good evidence of strong 
holding by the southern cooperatives and others. 

(4) This holding has been helped by ease in 
money markets, which ease is likely to continue 
indefinitely. 

(5) Consumption by the domestic mills, and 
exports, have continued large enough to assure 
that a considerable part of the surplus will be 
taken care of. 

(6) Foreign activity in cotton manufacturing 
has been large, notably in Germany and Japan, 
and the English industry is recovering rapidly. 
Spot sales in Liverpool have been large and 
Manchester activity has increased, partly in re- 
sponse to an excellent demand in India. The 
Japanese market has been helped by higher silver 
and the relatively low price of American cotton 
has stimulated the Indian demand for the products 
of the English manufacturers using American 
cotton. 

(7) Stocks of finished goods are small, the 
current trade reports to that effect being borne 
out by the statistics published by the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Finishers and by the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants. 

(8) There has been a little gain in the orders 


Mill Consumption. 
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MILL AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS OF COTTON AND MILL 


Fig. 1. 





Textile World Analyst 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Directer, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analvst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Cotton prices are likely to flue- 
tuate narrowly around present levels, 
pending new crop developments, but no 
sustained advance of considerable pro- 
portions is at all probable. 

2. Yarn prices are too low and are 
not likely to go much, if any, lower. 
Greater firmness is expected, but no 
material advance can be made until pro- 
duction is curtailed. 

3. Stocks of cloth are small, and with 


demand prospects good the market 
should hold strong. 





for gray yardage and a large increase in the un- 
filled orders reported by the Association of Cotton 


Textile Merchants. More cotton dress goods are 


being cut up. The billings of finished cotton 
goods are lower than the orders. 
(9) It is notable in the speculative markets 


that the new crop months are quoted relatively 
high, which is in contrast with the situation last 
year. 

“Bear Points” 

On the bear side of the picture 
ing points: 

(1) No evidence of any large reduction in 
acreage has yet appeared, the talk at present being 
of a reduction of only 10 to 12%. In spite of 
low prices, it is to be remembered that the cost 
of fertilizers, feed and machinery, is also lower, 
and that money is easy. Low-cost methods 
promise fair returns even at present prices, not- 
ably in the Southwest. 

(2) Favorable weather conditions have existed 
thus far and it is worth remembering that mois 


are the follow- 
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ture has been abundant, increasing the possibility 
of a gain in production in Texas and semi-arid 
sections, 

(3) Spot sales in the southern markets, though 
still large in comparison with a year ago, have 
shown a declining trend. Middlemen appear to 
be well covered on commitments. It is doubtful 
if the buying of cotton would continue as active 
on price advances. 

(4) Investment buying of cotton appears to be 
less active and stocks have accumulated in for- 
eign countries where the manufacturers have been 
active (Germany and Japan). On the other hand, 
France and Italy are not consuming as much as a 
year ago, and while England has been gaining re- 
cently, the spinners’ takings there are still less 
than last year at this time. It continues true that 
exports have been to a large extent going into 
visible stocks. Domestic mills have an ample 
supply, (Fig. 1) sufficient even at the high 
December rate of consumption to last for over 
three months. It is usual in such periods of large 
crops and heavy consumption, for large stocks to 
be accumulated, which mean less demand during 
the next season, thus equalizing demand and 
supply. 

(5) Manufacturing activity in this country de 
clined in January and a moderate recession in the 
cotton industry appears probable this spring. 

(6) The buying of yarn continues on a hand 
to-mouth basis with signs of over-production and 
necessity of curtailment. While some of the 
spinners are booked ahead, others are not, which 
makes a bad competitive situation. It is 
lieved that some of the southern spinners 
pushing production too far. 

(7) The sales of the New York cotton jobbers 
and commission houses declined in January. The 
sales of the cotton jobbers fell much more than 
usual for the season and were at the lowest level 
for the month since 1921. 

It is notable that several of the conditions 
affecting the cotton market, cut both ways. Thus 
the recent heavy buying, while it has tended to 
the present tending to 
accumulate stocks and cause an easy supply situa- 
tion later on. facili- 
tates holding cotton, 


be- 
are 


firmness up to time, is 


Also easy money, while it 


also encourages production. 
In this connection we note that a Government 
expert figures that a reduction in 


10% acreage 
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CONSUMPTION—Mill Consumption adjusted for seasonal variation, 


three-months’ moving average; 1921 = 100. 


Total Stocks on hand at 
end of month, consuming establishments, public storage and compresses ; 
1921 = 100. Mill Stocks on hand at end of month in consuming estab- 
lishments; average per cent mill stocks were of total in 1921 = 100. 
of abeve data from the Dept. of Commerce. Figures on liniers excluded.) 


Fig. 2. 
Index. 
(All 
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COTTON YARN BAROMETER—Cotton Yarn Price—T EXTILE WORLD 
Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 
Yarn Barometer—Based on orders for cotton cloth. Average of recent 
years — 100 for all indexes. 
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Siurdy Inielligent Labor-Willing and oe 
~is Tennessee’ greatest Asset 
! Hed] Call at~ 


Your Convemence ff 


Until recently the move from the farm has been a decidedly northern 
condition, but since the coming of northern industry to the south southern 
farmers, too, are entering the industrial field. 


In the northern and eastern states the urban and country population 
is about evenly divided, but in Tennessee only 26% live in towns; 74% or 
1,726,659 of the population are on farms. One-third of them can be easily 
recruited for industry. 


These prospective industrial recruits—men and women—comprise the 
same type of American stock as that responsible for the successful develop- 
ment of the textile industry in the Piedmont section of the South. Only 
2.2% are of foreign ancestry as against 48% for the non-southern states. 


Textile industries, in particular, besides finding in Tennessee direct con- 
tact with raw materials, splendid transportation and low cost of electric 
power, have here an almost ideal labor condition. The following data 
give an interesting sidelight on the possibilities for expansion of the textile 
industry in Tennessee. These figures show the increase in number of 


spindles installed per 100 white people in specific states over a period of 
twenty-five years. 


South Carolina. .255 to 588 spindles Maine ......... 120 to 145 spindles 


March 








/ 
The Industrial H 
Department of 
The Tennessee 
Electric Power 
Company is in 
charge of R. C. 
Leonard, a native 
Tennessean, who 
from practical ex- 
perience is famil- 
iar with the problems of the various 
classes of manufacturing enterprises now 
operating in the state. Much of Mr. 
Leonard’s time is spent in northern or 
eastern centers on which occasions he is 
available for personal consultation with 
executives interested. Requests for specific 


Rhode Island... .442 to 442 spindles Connecticut ....110 to 81 spindles information about Tennessee’s resources, 
North Carolina. ..89 to 300 spindles Alabama ........ 39 to 79 spindles possibilities and industrial advantages or 
New Hampshire .308 to 278 spindles Vermont ....... 29 to 41 spindles other data should be addressed to the 
Massachusetts ..279 to 264 spindles Virginia ......... 1l to 40 spindles Industrial Department of The Tennessee 
ee 68 to 152 spindles Tennessee ........ 8to 23 spindles 
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Electric Power Company at Chattanooga. 
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with the average reduction in yield per acre that 
follows large crop years, would give a crop this 
year of 14.1 million bales. Of course, such a cal- 
ulation has no particular significance except that 
suggests the possibility of a good average crop, 
ich, on top of the prospective large carry-over, 
uld mean an easy supply situation throughout 


next season. 
The Statistical Position 
The _ statistical position of cotton continues 


fundamentally easy. Talk of difficulty in getting 


It is said that high 
grades are scarce, but at the same time that low 
grades are being widely used. 


cotton is not impressive: 


\We know that on the basis of the Government 
crop estimate, the total supply of American cotton 
is year has been in round numbers 22,353,000 
the 
leaves 


Down to 


Dales. 


Feb. 1, distribution was 
This available for the 


second half of the season considerably more than 


10,123,000 bales. 
half of the total supply, or 12,230,000 bales—an 
average of well over 2,000 bales per month, 
against an average of 1,186,000 bales on Feb. 1, 
1925, and 1,542,000 on Feb. 1, 1926. 

It seems probable that we have seen the peak 
of domestic cotton manufacturing activity and 
almost equally probable that the peak of the ex- 
port movement has been passed. Judging by the 
showing made to date, the domestic consumption 
this year will run a little over 7,000,000 bales and 
exports a little over 10,000,000 bales, making a 
total possible distribution for the season of 
17,250,000 bales. This would mean a carry-over 


of upwards of 5,100,000 bales. Even if we fig- 
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final out-turn at 
the carry-over will be around 4,500,CC0. 


ure the crop 18,000,000 bales, 

With no present prospect of a new crop of 
under 14,000,000 bales, it is thus reasonable to 
conclude that no further sustained advance in 
rew cotton is probable and that the market is 
likely to be a two-sided one, and rather stable, 
with only narrow fluctuations 
evidence 


until tangible 
the new crop develops. 
The chief factors will be the progress of the 
crop and the general business situation affecting 
consumption. As yet there is no evidence that 
any sharp reduction in the crop is probable and 
the business prospect is highly uncertain, with 
the present trend moderately downward. 


The Outlook for Yarn 


concerning 


lhe yarn markets, as forecast last month, 
have continued weak during December and 
January. The TExtTILe Wortp index (on the 


basis of the average for I92I-25 as 100) is as 
follows: November 
uary 71.8. In 


December 72.4, Jan- 
there was a little re- 
covery, our preliminary estimate for the month 
being 72.9. This recovery reflects a rise in our 
yarn barometer since October. The barometer is 
still low and irregular and an excess of spindle 
activity is still indicated. The spindle excess, 
however, is not so much as it was, for, consider- 
ing the season, spindle activity showed a down- 
ward trend in January. 

Judging by the statistical indications of demand 
and supply, cotton yarn should be selling on as 
favorable a basis with reference to raw cotton as 
it did in January, 1926, or February, 1925. In 
these months there was an average spread of 
between 21 and 22c. To allow such a spread 


ae e 
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now it would be necessary for yarns to 
about 36c a pound, a; 


average 


gainst an actual February 
average of less than 33¢. 


ners’ 


Thus the present spin 
margins are very unsatisfactory. 

Taking everything into consideration, it seems 
that the bottom of the yarn market is near, if it 
has not already been seen. Assuming that raw 
cotton will continue fairly stable, greater firm- 
ness in yarn prices is probable. \o material 
advance is yet indicated, however, as the demand 
tor cotton goods 


can not, atter all, be called 


really large, while spindle activity although con 
siderably down trom the September peak, is still 
somewhat the indicated demand 


(lig. 2). Yarn buyers are operating from hand 


greater than 


to-mouth and the knitting yarn business has not 


been good. 


Sustained Strength in Gray Goods 

Gray goods prices have been stable and firm 
during the second half of February, with some 
counts averaging higher than’ in January, while 
others remain practically unchanged. Finished 
cotton goods data for January show an increase 
in orders that little greater usual 
while billings declined. Shipments gained about 
as usual for the period; stocks are low and much 
under the level of a year ago. 

We would emphasize the gain in orders for 
finished goods as compared with billings. in the 
past this has proved a good barometer. The 
trend is not sufficiently pronounced to indicate 
much, if any, increase in the price of finished 
goods, but it is in the right direction and is 
sufficient to warrant the opinion that the present 
strength will be sustained. 


was a than 
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Conveying Jack Spools 


Spools of Woolen Roping Carried by Gravity from Card Room 
to Spinning Room 


HEN the present carding, spin- 

ning, and picking building of the 
Miami Woolen Mills (Shuler & Ben- 
ninghofen) was erected at Hamilton, 
Q., it was necessary to solve a problem 
of spool conveying. The picker room 
was on the first floor; the carding 
room, on the top floor; and the spin- 
ning room, on the second floor. There 


a ’ 
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mM 
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cf 


Fig, 1, 





simply moving them along on mov- 
able racks. They might, of course, 
have continued this same idea by in- 
stalling an elevator and conveying the 
spools in the same manner as _for- 
merly; but this would not have been 
thoroughly satisfactory since the ele 
vators, which it would have been 
necessary to house in fireproof shafts, 


—————— 


Tops of Conveyors Where Full Spools Are Loaded on and Empty Spools 


Are Automatically Taken Off 


s no problem to be considered in 
conveying the raw stock to the third 

r, since this had always been done 
means of blowers. 
(he carding and spinning, how- 
ever, had always been on the same 
floor, and the conveying of the spools 
n the card room to the spinning 
n had been accomplished by 


would have taken up a rather large 
share of the center of the room. 


Gravity Conveyor 


To meet these requirements, the 
Haslett Chute & Conveyor Co., Oaks, 
Pa., supplied the equipment shown in 
the accompanying photographs. This 
consists of endless chains which carry 


the full spools of roping from the 
card room down to the spinning room 
on the floor below, and carry the 
empty spools back to the card room. 
The spools are kept separate from 


each other in handling, to avoid 
chafing, which would damage the 
material. Fig. 1 shows two of the 


conveyors above the floor in the card 
room. underneath 
The work of 
this mill is mostly very heavy. One 
card generally has all it can do to 
take care of a single mule. 

The operation is as follows: At the 
top, the filled spool is put by hand 
into a holder, where it is held until 
the revolution of the machine causes 
it to be picked up by carrier links on 
the chains at either end of the spool. 
The machine is kept loaded full at 
all times so that the excess weight of 
the full spool going down is sufficient 
to carry the freshly inserted spool up 
over the top of the machine and also 
to carry up the empty spools which 
are placed by hand at the bottom on 
the up-side. The filled spools auto- 
matically drop off at the bottom on a 
storage rack, as do also the empty 
spools at the top. 

The machine is not in continuous 
operation, but each time a filled spool 
is put on at the top the operator gives 
the operating lever a pull, which re- 
leases a catch and permits the 
sprocket wheels to make one revolu- 


view 
in the spinning room. 


Fig. 2 18 a 


tion. The band brake on the top 
sprocket wheel shaft reduces the 
shock of the machine when it is 


stopped at the completion of the revo- 
lution. 

A hand crank will be noted at the 
bottom, by which the machine may be 





Fig. 2. 
Spinning Room and Empty 
Rising Toward the Card Room 


Full Spools Descending to the 


Spools 


operated, if, through the unequal sup- 
ply of material, there is not sufficient 


load on the down-side to make it 
sel f-acting. 
The mill states that this gravity 


arrangement is very simple and works 
without any trouble whatever. 
GREENWICH, N. Y. The Dunbarton 
Mill of the Barbour Flax Spinning Co. 
is again running on full time weekly 
schedules with an enlarged force. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 





Improved Electric Drive 


For Combination Doubler and 
Twister for Silk 
By (Be Guldford* 
The usual method of driving the 


combination doubler and twister or 
so-called Style 5-B spinner of the 
Atwood Machine Co. is by the use 


of a horizontal motor mounted on the 


end of the frame and driving by 
chain to the standard crosshead drive 
for this machine. The _ horizontal 
motor and chain drive simply take 
the place of the vertical belt drive 
from the line-shafting above. 


The new method of drive developed 
by the Westinghouse 
M ig Co 


zontal 


Electric and 
the hori- 
ball-bearing 


substitutes for 


motor a vertical 
mounted the 
Instead -of 


cross-head 


motor on stand. 
driving by chain to the 
shaft, it direct on 


to the spindle belt from a pulley on a 


end 


drives 


lower shaft extension \n uppei 
shaft extension of this motor drives 
the feed rolls direct through spiral 
gears. The drive is shown in Fig. 1. 


onsists 
of a switch which will operate either 


Che control for the motor « 
forward or reverse. 

With this drive the cross-head shaft 
with 
spindle 


its idlers and  quarter-turn 
belt additional belt or 
chain drive to the feed rolls are elimi 
nated. This results in a 
power, a saving in 


and 


saving in 
the length of 
spindle belt required, and practically 
an elimination of slip, both on the 
spindle belt driving pulley and on the 
feed-roll drive where a belt is often 
used. 

Che 


type 


motor is of the 


grease lubrication so 


ball-bearing 
that 
no oil is present to drip on to the 
spindle belt and thus cause slip. It is 
self-contained the frame and 
takes up the same aisle space as the 
cross-head shaft drive, but the number 
of parts of the drive are reduced to 
a minimum. 


with 


within 


The twist obtained with this drive is 
about as perfect as can be obtained 
with a spindle driven by belt. This is 
because the rolls are driven 
through a positive gear drive from 
the same motor shaft which drives the 
spindle belt, and in addition because 
the slip on the spindle belt pulley is 
reduced to a minimum by the use of 
a paper or cork insert pulley. The 
speeds then of the spindles and the 
feed rolls maintained with an 


absolutely constant ratio during the 
entire F 


feed 


are 


process ot st 


inning, thus 


Q1V 


ing twist 


Right and Left-Hand Twist 
lo change from right to left-hand 
twist, or 


very uniform 


vice versa, it is only neces 
sary to replace the spiral gear pinion 
on the upper shaft extension of the 
motor with one of the opposite hand 


*General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. : 





Fig. 1. Combination of Doubler and 
Twister for Silk Driven by Vertical 
Ball-Bearing Motor Direct to Spindle 
Belt 


the 
reverse. In 


and 
on 


set motor switch to operate 
this the motor 
runs the spindles in the reverse direc- 
tion but run the feed 


rolls in direction as 


case 


continues to 
the same 
formerly. 

The machine shown in Fig. 1 is one 
of a group of 39 so driven with spe- 
spindle whirl, 
speed of spindle, 5000 r.p.m. ; 
spindle belt pulley, 5” 
pulley material, iron with cork in 
serts \ paper pulley may be used 
with excellent results. ma 
chines were used as doublers only on 


cifications as follows: 
ra/aG" 2 


diameter of 


These 


11% turns per inch. 

Test Results 

a power curve taken on 
5-B with 104 
spindles operating at 5500 r.p.m. on 
three-thread 
turns. 


Fig 2 is 
a test of machine 
with three 
The machine was driven by a 


organzine 


115 h.p. motor with a starting torque 
the that 
quired by the machine as determined 
by lever arm test. 


approximately same as re- 


The starting was 


quickly accomplished in easy fashion 
and with no extra ends down. 

A. study of the curve shows that 
this full speed was attained in less 
than 5 seconds and that the starting 
was of very short duration, 
being represented only by a single 
line swing of the meter needle. 

Further study of the curve at the 
right where the chart is traveling at 
the rate of one inch in 5 minutes, 
shows the variation in power as the 
ring rail moves up and down to give 
the wind on the bobbin. The max- 
imum power represented is 1.37 and 
the minimum 1.32 horsepower. 

The balance of the curve where the 
chart is traveling at the rate of 12 
in. per minute shows the minimum 
power with the ring rail down some- 
what extended in length so as to bring 
out the slight variations in power at 
this position of the ring rail. The 
left-hand end of the curve shows the 
slight variations in when the 
ring rail is in the tap position. 


power 


power 


Nitruated Steel 


Special Steel Surface-Hardened by 
New Process 

The Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
N. Y., has secured the exclusive man- 
ufacturing and sales rights of “Ni- 
tralloy,” a special steel capable of be- 
ing processed easily and subsequently 
treated to obtain an extremely hard 
surface. Nitralloy steel was first pro- 
duced in the Krupp Works, Essen, 
Germany, and found extensive 
use on the Continent for various ma- 
chine parts where a very hard surface 
is required. 

The nitralloy steel is of a special 


has 


analysis, 
be 


and its physical properties 
developed at ordinary steel 
working temperatures. The part for 
which it is intended is first made by 
forging, rolling, stamping, or draw- 
ing. Machining and grinding to ex- 
act dimensions are next carried out, 
and the part is polished if desired. 
The part is then hardened by the spe- 
cial process called nitruation. 
Nitruation consists of heating the 
finished nitralloy part in a furnace to 
about 950 deg. F., and subjecting it 
at this temperature to the action of 
ammonia gas for a given length of 
time, after which the part is removed 
from the furnace and allowed to cool 
in the air. The length of time which 
the steel is left in the furnace ex- 


may 





Fig. 2. 


Power Test Curve Taken on a 
Twister for Silk 


Motor-Driven Combination Doubler and 


posed to the ammonia fumes gover: 
the depth to which the hardness ex 
tends into the steel. 

It is claimed that the treated ste 
will withstand a temperature of 9 
deg. F., without losing its surfa 
hardness; and that there will be n 
distortion, warping, or alteration 01 
size or shape in the hardening pri 
cess, because of the low temperatu 


at which hardening is done. This ob 
viates any necessity for truing-up 
after the hardening treatment. Even 


the polish put on the metal before 
hardening remains bright, with but a 


slight and easily removable gray, 
yellow, or violet coloration. 
The hardness of the steel is not 


definitely measurable by any testing 
equipment in use at present. At 
tempts have been made to measure 
the hardness by the scratch method. 
The results, when converted, indicat 
a Brinell 800-900. Sharp 
ners will easily cut glass and even 
scratch quartz, which would indicate 
a hardness of 7 against 10 for the 


ot col 


diamond. Therefore, Scleroscope, 
Rockwell, and Brinell testers do not 
interpret accurately the hardness 


present, so research is being carried 
out to find some means of determin- 
ing the absolute hardness of nitruated 
nitralloy steel. 

Among the advantages claimed {or 
this product are the following: All 
machining, grinding, and polishing 
are before hardening that 
there is no grinding away of hard 
ened portions of the part to make it 
conform with specifications, hence 
there is no loss of hardened surface 
The low temperature at which hard 
ening is done not affect the 
physical properties of the steel ob- 
tained at higher temperatures, except 
at the surface where the ammonia gas 
into with the 
where extreme hardness is obtained. 
The low hardening temperature also 
makes for low furnace maintenance 
and operating costs. 

A consideration of applications of 
nitralloy steel to the textile industry 
would seem to recommend the invesil- 
gation of the following: cams, cam- 
shafts, gears, worms, pinions, thread 


done 


sO 


ck eS 


comes contact steel, 





guides, spindles, flyers, spinning 
rings, and heddles. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BRAIDING and like machines, Stop me- 
chanism for motion. 1,617,795. C. A. 
Dame, Providence, R. I. 

BRAIDING reinforced cords, Method and 
apparatus for. 1,617,983. S. A. Bey- 
land and E. P. Reynolds, Rochester, 
N. Y. Assignors to The Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing (o., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dyesturrs and making same. 1,617,872. 
F. Straut and H. Schneider, Riehen, 
Switzerland. Assignors to Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basel, Basel, 
Switzerland. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Manufacture of Oval Rugs 
Technical Editor : 

If you can furnish us with any in- 
formation as to the type of loom em- 
ployed in the manufacture of oval- 
shaped rugs, and also the method used 
in their manufacture, we would be ex- 
ceedingly grateful to you. We are 
fairly well acquainted with the 
methods used in the manufacture of 
rectangular rugs, but we see the possi- 
bilities of developing a trade in the 
oval-shaped rugs, and consequently 
this information is desired. (6038) 

In general it may be said that no 
special type of loom is employed to 
manufacture oval rugs, but various 
regular types of looms are used for 
this purpose. Of recent years there 
has been quite a vogue for oval rugs. 
This fashion was originally set by cer- 
tain of the Wilton manufacturers. For 
their particular process the oval rugs 
are woven on their regular types of 
looms, and the jacquard cards are cut 
so as to bring up the ends to form an 
oval design. Naturally the balance of 
the cloth woven is merely in the 
nature of backing and is made up of 
the cotton warp and filling, with the 
wool or worsted working as dead in 
the back. The woven product is cut 
from the loom just the same as any 
other strip of carpet would be cut. The 
surplus backing is cut off in the finish- 
ing room and the edges of the rug are 
bound and in some cases finished with 
a long or short fringe, according to 
the taste of the manufacturer. 

As far as velvet oval rugs are con- 
cerned, these are printed in the manner 
usual to the printing of all velvet rugs, 
excepting that the design is confined to 
oval or circular shapes. The surplus 
material is cut off and the binding and 
fringing is carried out in the same 
manner as in the case of the Wilton 
rugs. 

In the case of chenille oval rugs, the 
same type of loom is employed to 
weave chenille ovals as would be used 
for the weaving of rectangular pieces, 
the only difference being that the 
chenille fur is set in the loom in an 
oval or circular shape, rather than 
being set to cover the entire surface 
f the carpet. In a general way, it 
may be said that the manufacture of 
oval rugs lies more in the finishing 
than in the weaving. 


* * * 


Defects in Rayon Stocking 


lechnical Editor: 

We are sending you a_ stocking 
made of pure rayon for the purpose 
ft having you tell us what causes the 
torn or jagged appearance. We have 
lade investigations through our plant 
lor the purpose of trying to ascer- 
‘ain what causes the jagged appear- 
nee in the stocking. At first we 
thought it was caused by defective 
irns, then later we worked on the 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


free of charge, to 
regular 


the best 
subscriber 


of our ability, 


to TEXTILE 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be a by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good 
will not be disclosed. 


aith. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing 


criticism will 


be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR 


supposition that it was the dyeing 
machine that caused it. We are at a 
loss to know just what causes this 
appearance, and we would be pleased 
to have you advise us how we can 
remedy the defects as shown in this 
stocking. (6042) 

After a close study of the stocking 
as received it was wet out and imme- 
diately dried on a steam-heated form. 
This treatment improved the appear- 
ance, although a few small areas of 
the original trouble remained. It 
may be that these stockings were 
partially dried before boarding, and 
so were inclined to be rough in the 
prematurely dried spots. If there is 
a long period between the time the 
stockings are taken from the dyehouse 
and the time when they are boarded, 
it may help the inquirer to arrange 
these operations so that boarding will 
take place before the stockings have 
had time to partially dry out. 

In connection with the trouble that 
was apparent aiter reboarding, it is 
difficult to suggest positive remedies. 
This trouble is very common now, 
probably due to making lightweight 
stockings on machines designed for 
and most suitable for coarser yarns. 
The suggested remedy for the trouble 
is oiling the yarn in the most uni- 
form method possible, and employing 
methods to prevent drying out: 

A dyer replies to this question as 
follows: In my opinion the torn or 
jagged appearance is not caused in 
the dyehouse unless the stockings were 
Such should al- 
ways be dyed in sacks. 


dved loose. goods 


oS * * 


Manufacturing Braided Shoe 


Laces 


Technical Editor : 

Kindly give information covering 
the following questions: What kinds 
or makes of braiding machines are 
used in braiding flat and round 
laces? What grades, plies, 
of yarns are mostly used? 
the number of twists and the con 
struction of varns? What form or 
put-up is required by the machines? 
What data have vou available as to 
the number of yards of braided shoe 
lace of a definite width that can be 
obtained from a given number of 
pounds of yarn? What kind of tip- 
ping machine is used? Is yarn gen- 
erally dved and then braided, or is 
varn usually braided natural and then 
the braided shoe lace dyed? What are 


shoe 
and sizes 


What are 


the costs of manufacture covering any 
general type of shoe lace? Having 
asked perhaps quite a few questions, 
I will certainly appreciate whatever 
full and complete information you 
can give; also any other information 
as to any other equipment which is 
necessary for the manufacture of shoe 
laces. (5999 ) 
There are several makes of braiding 
machines suitable for the manufacture 
of flat or round shoe laces on the mar- 


ket. Names‘ of builders have been 
sent to the inquirer. There are a 
number of different sizes in each 
make. For instance, one company’s 
machines are listed as 16s, 24s, 32s, 
44s, 48s, 64s, and 72s. These sizes 


correspond to the number of carriers 
or bobbins to be run on the machine. 
The size of the machines required will 
depend to a large extent on the qual 
itv and texture of the desired laces. 

lhe yarn used depends upon the 
quality of the shoe lace desired. 
laces are made in a wide variety ot 
qualities 


Shoe 


The yarn sizes most com 
monly used are as follows: 16/1, 20/1, 
26/2, 30/2, 36/2, 40/2, 50/2. The 
yarns may be plain cotton, mercerized, 
or glazed. They may be used one, 
two, or three ends on a single bobbin 
Yarns must be spooled on the special 
bobbins that are required by the make 
f the The 


sizes of machines of one make usually 


braider used. different 
take the same kind and size of braider 
bobbins, and so the bobbins are 
changeable. 

Width in braid is a very indefinite 
term; so much depends upon the 
elasticity of the texture, the 


h tl 


inter 


tension 


under whic 1e material is held, and 


TEXTILE 
New York City. 
Attention—Mr. H. O. Barnes. 

Gentlemen. We have your let- 
ters of the 23rd and 24th. giving 
us the information for which we 
asked in regard to the manufacture 
of . We wish 
to thank vou very much for the 
courtesy shown, and for the list 
which you have sent us. We want 
to compliment you on your service 
along these lines. as it is a great 
help to the manufacturer. 

Again thanking you for the in- 
formation, we beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 
LEONARD W. WOOD SILK Co., 
INC. 


(Signed) L. 


WORLD, 


P. Wood 








the size and finish of the yarn. How- 
ever, the weight of the braided mate- 
rial should not be less than 98% of 
the weight of the raw 
more than 2° being 
waste and shrinkage. 
this allowance 
fraction of 1%. 


material; not 
allowed tor 
On large orders, 
may be reduced to a 
Given the weight in 
grains of a shoe lace, tips removed, 
it is a simple problem in arithmetic 
to determine the number of yards of 
braid per pound of raw material. 
ripping machines also are made in 
a number of different stvles, and it 
would be well to compare the 
specifications of manufacturers whose 
names we have sent to the inquirer. 
The method of dyeing ts a matter 
of opinion. Each method has its ad- 
and its drawbacks. Much 
depends on the size ot the orders. 
Small orders for special colors are 
probably best made in the gray and 
dyed after braiding. 
eliminates the 


vantages 


method 
amounts of 
colored yarn that are bound to be left 
over on each order for special color. 


Vhis 
small 


The subject of costs is a very broad 
question. Many factors enter into it, 
besides the general and quite natural 
disinclination of houses to 
divulge their private business. Much 
depends on the plant ; 
whether the floor space is owned or 


business 
size ot the 


rented; the proximity and quality of 
the available labor; the efficiency of 
those in charge; the policfs of the 
concern, etc. 

The following paragraphs deal with 
equipment other than that previously 
mentioned machines. will 
be necessary to convert the varn from 
tubes to braider bobbins. A skeining 
will be needed to put the 
braid in proper shape tor 
Some 


Spooling 


machine 


the dyer. 
arrangement will be necessary 
to convert the dyed braid trom skeins 
to a form suitable for cutting. If any 
of the material is to be dyed before 
braiding, a skein winder will be neces- 
Informa- 
tion concerning any of these machines 
may be obtained textile 
chinery concerns 

An automatic cutting 
made by the Artos Engineering Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. This machine can 
be set to cut any desired length and 
once adjusted requires very little at- 
tention. In 


sary to spool the dyed yarn. 


from ma- 


inachine is 


estimating power re- 


quired, it is safe to 
motor tor the 


carriers. 


hgure a 


§ ip 


operation Of 2,000 


x x x 
Stickers and Shires in Silk 
Weaving 
Technical Editor: 
What causes stickers in weaving 


20/22 silk crepe de chine. There are 
two warpers working on the same 
warping machine; one warper’s work 
has no stickers and the other warper 





Has Your 
Present Location 
These Assets? 


Low production cost 

Plentiful and adaptable labor 
Low cost, dependable Power 
Low building costs 

Low taxes 

Tax exemptions 

Community cooperation 
Growing market for product 
Adequate railroad facilities 
Modern port facilities 


Mild climate 


TIOXTILE WORLD 


r-WNHE reasons for the Southern 
| low of the textile industry 
are well known. But what are the 
factors which have, within the 
past few years, concentrated the 
attention on Georgia? 
Power at low rates to meet any 


demand, low taxes, tax exemptions, 


good water, excellent transporta- 


tion—these items are important, of 


course. But the big reason Georgia 
has been selected for the largest re- 
cent developments has been the par- 
ticularly favorable labor situation: 
A thoroughly adequate supply. 


(SEO 


POWER 


What are Georgia's 
Unusual Advantages for 


‘Textile Mull Location 5 
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STrRE1 aA 


The development of industry 
in Georgia has not begun to draw 
trom the reserve sup ply of labor. 
Intelligent, willing, adaptable, loyal 
Anglo-Saxon workers are plentiful, 
and ready to step into your organi- 


zation. 


We should like the privilege ot 
pointing out in detail, in dollars 
and cents, why profits reach their 


highest point in Georgia. Georgia 


Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., New 
York Office. 120 Broadway. 
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is stickers. 
hat causes 


Kindly let me know 
shires on 6-shaft satin. 
here are 15,000 ends, 92 picks, 3- 


read Japan filling. When filling 
ins out otf shuttle the loom stops 
in. before front center; that 1s, 


reed would be 1% in. in front of 
e last pick. Vibration of the floor 
uses the loom to rock. Would that 
use shires? (6028 ) 
lhe fact that two warpers working 
the same frame turn out different 
verades of work would lead to the con- 
usion that the 
echanically 


machine itself is 
perfect and that the 
tickers are caused by the workman- 

ip of the operator. A warp of 

5,coo ends is quite a heavy warp, and 

is of the utmost necessity that a 
warper be very careful in making a 
heavy single end warp of this con- 
struction. 

Stickers are often caused by the 
creel being too far off center; also by 
improper reeding and by the spread 
cords cramming the section too close 
as it leaves the last roller. They are 
also caused by the warper not run- 
ning with an open cross. It is fur- 
ther of the utmost importance that the 
warper, in running with an open cross, 
makes sure that it is not put in so that 
it is bucking the last cross. Plenty of 
tension should be used in beaming and 
sufficient paper used. Extreme care 
nust be used not to overlap sections. 

Shires may be caused by poor fric- 
non loose 


ropes or lay. Looms 


should further be checked to see that 
icking and shedding are as even as 
Vibration of the loom is 
\t best, the 
ibove weave is a wild satin and can- 
ot be made to lift absolutely even, 
and it often shows very unevenly on 
he back. The inquirer states that the 
loom stops an inch and a half in front 
the last mek. He no doubt means 
that it inch and a half be- 
fore dead center, in back of the last 
‘k. The the loom 
uld be tightened up to the greatest 
issible degree without the loom bind 
and the 


possible. 
ery apt to cause shires. 


stops eu 


brake bands on 


loom should stop if 

ssible at the last pick at fell of 
before turning over. On the 
type of loom this is a very 


feult task, and it is one of the rea- 
that so many weighted crepes in 
market today 


1 


show these stop 


* * *k 


Cross Streaks in Crepe Satin 
hnical Editor: 

\Ve are enclosing a sample of satin 
| would ask what in your opinion 
the cause of the cross streaks in 
filling. Is it uneven twist, un- 
silk, something in the tinting 
uch does not take the dye, or is it 
something else? We would like to 

go to the bottom of this. (6045) 
‘he sample of crepe satin submitted 
uite a heavy construction in pure 
The bars mentioned are hardly 
rceptible in a short piece such as 
submitted, but careful examina- 
shows them very faintly. This 
defect is prevalent today in a greater 
or lesser degree on all constructions 
this character. Holding the sam- 
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ple to the light shows a distinct un- 
evenness in the filling itself, which it 
is almost impossible to eliminate com- 
pletely. not look as if these 
bars are due to faulty weaving, nor 
can they be attributed to the 


It does 


rope 
tension. 
ok * *K 
Interested in American Textiles 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLp: 

Having been large importers of 
and underwear from the 
United States, we have recently con- 
sidered the importation of all kinds 
of piece goods made in the U. 5S. A. 

As far as we know there is no im- 
portant manufacturer repre- 
sented in our market. We have found 
in the past that European merchandise 
was cheaper than that offered by Am- 
erican manufacturers. 


hosiery 


who is 


Conditions have changed, however, 
with raw materials cheaper in the 
United States than in Europe. There- 
fore we feel American manufacturers 
are in better shape to secure business 
in this market than [uropean. 

We that American piece 
goods manufacturers are willing to 
consider the export of their product 
to European countries. We should be 
pleased therefore if you would put 
us in touch with first class, well equip 
ped manufacturers who are willing to 
export their products and put 
interests in our hands. 


suppose 


their 


(D 169) 
* * * 
Reason for Rayon-Filled Fabric 
Lacking Luster 
echnical Editor: 

l am enclosing two swatches of a 
summer suiting which are marked A 
and B. The yarn pasted above each 
swatch is the filling used in that 
swatch. It is cotton veneered with 
rayon. Five turns per inch are used 
Will you please tell me, if possible, 
why swatch B has so much more lustet 
and such a better handle than swatch 
\? The rayon in A seems to be dead 
and flat, while in B it seems to have a 
lot more life and pep, and also looks a 
lot better. Any information which you 
can give me will 
ciated. 

Swatch A counts 46 x 44, 2/20s 
warp; swatch B counts 41 
The kind of warp and 
filling are used in both swatches. The 
distribution of warp and filling in A 
and B is equal; that is, there is as 
much warp on the face of both cloths 
as there is on the back. 

The heavier sley in swatch A is one 
of the reasons for the lack-luster ap- 
pearance of the rayon, but the real 
reason is the weave. It is a set weave; 
that is, the warp and filling cuts on 
every pick or at every intersection of 
the warp with the filling. 

This type of weave has a tendency 
to bind the rayon filling in too tightly, 
preventing the filaments of the rayon 
from spreading out or curling up. 
Swatch B, while having the same dis- 
tribution of ends and picks on the 
face and back as swatch A, is of a 
lower sley and pick. This makes the 


be greatly appre 
(6020) 


x 40, 2/20s 


warp. same 


cloth more open in character. But it 
is really the weave that makes the 
ditference in luster. 

B the w 
cut with the filling 


} 


In swatch rp ends do not 


on every pick. On 
every pick the filling floats are al- 
lowed to slide into each other. This 
permits the picks of ravon to come 


together on every other end as well as 
pick, and the nature of the weave is 
such that the picks are given a s 


curl 


where the two rayon picks are 
permitted to come together. 

A good way to prove this is to in 
troduce the weave that is used in 
swatch B into swatch A. While there 
will be a slight difference owing to 
the higher sley of swatch A, this will 
prove that it is the weave and not the 
warp or filling that is responsible for 
the lack-luster appearance of swatch 
A. 


a * 


Slugs in Cotton Yarn 


Vechnical Editor 

[ am sending you a sample of 
leather from my roller; also sample of 
varn [| am making which contains 
slugs The rolls*are good and are 
finished with a good gloss, but the 
trouble is that waste comes over the 
oll and gets into the varn making 
slugs in the yarn Phis makes it 


hard tor the spinners, also spoolers, 


[ would like any kind of advice to 


stop the waste from coming down 
through the varn | have on mv 
clearet board the regular clearet 
loth. I have been running those 





rolls for two weeks and thev are still 


the same as the first dav thev were 
on. (60044 ) 
We cannot see any fault with the 


roller leather. Judging by the sam 


ple ot varn sent, the trouble is un 
doubtedly caused by spinners not 
keeping their clearer boards picked. 
The yarn shows that the waste or 
slugs is clearer waste, and is loose 
mn the thread. If you will require 
our spinners to pick svstematically 
heir clearer boards, sa nree times 
each day tl 1 uble I] lis peal 


Are you looking for a mill? A 
large silk organization wanted to 
establish a branch mill. They turned 
to Textile World’s Clearing House— 
using this ad: 





W anted—Modern 
Silk Throwing Plant 
equipped with modern 
Atwood Machinery to 
throw at least 1,000 lbs. 


weekly of crepe. Penn- 
sylvania or Southern 
location preferred. - Ad- 
dress Adv. —, Textile 
World. 





Eight replies were received. What did 
they think? “We were very much 
satisfied with the results.” Mill-bent? 
—Use the Clearing House for results. 
(See pages 152 to 155 this issue.) 
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Gum Spots on Silk and Rayon 
Hosiery 
Vechnical Editor: 

We would appreciate: any informa- 
tion you may be able to offer us with 
the object of solving the following 
problem: In the dyeing of a hose 
made of 150 denier rayon plaited with 
3-thread tram, we find that in the 
boil-oft small balls of gum at- 

themselves to the hose. We do 
not understand why the gum does not 
remain in solution, and wonder if it 
is due to the excessive quantity of 
magnesium salts that our water 
tains. If this is the case, is there any 
way in which we can overcome the 
difficulty? And in what manner can 
these particles be removed once they 
have imbedded 


some 


tach 


con- 


themselves in the 
(600 $0 ) 


hie se 


Any appreciable amount of mag- 
nesium or calcium salts in water used 
silk 


spots complained of. This 
the insoluble 


for boiling-off may cause the 
is due to 
magnesium 


soap formed with the boil-off medium. 


calcium or 


The best cure for this difficulty is, of 


} ] 


course, the installation of a water 


softening plant 


PATENTS 


page 90) 


RECENT TEXTILE 


(C ontinuca from 


Humuipity controlling units, Attachment 
for. 1,617,885. J. Whiting, Boston, 
Mass 

Loom. 1,618,104. J. Northrop, Hope- 
dale, Mass Assignor to Hopedale 


Milford, Mass. 
Shedding and shuttle actuating 
mechanism — for. 1,617,388. J. E. 
Grosvenor and W. T. Picking, Kidder- 
minster, England. 


Manufacturing Co., 
Looms, 


Looms, Stationary yarn guide for 


Wweav- 

ing. 1,617,347. F. Phily, Pau, France. 
SuitrinGc and winding machine.  1,617,- 
572. J. A. Cameron, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


\ssignor to Cameron Machine Co 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stranps, Method of and 
determining the pliability ot 1,617,- 
938. G. A. Bouvier, Oak Park, Il. 
\ssignor to Western Electric Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Pureaps, Manufacture and treatment of. 
1,617,544. F. New York, 
ae @ 

FABRic with 
1,616,080. 
Nwi¥ 

FESTOONING rack. 1,616,363. J. 
meter, Akron, Ohio. Assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York. 

GrEAR for looms, Crank-shaft. 1,616,406. 
W. H. Bahn, Greenville, S. C. 

SPINNING frames, Means for 
and lining. 1,616,084. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

SPINNING machines, Twist tube for ‘use 
in ring. 1,616,015. J. E. Wenzel, Aue, 
Germany. Assignor to Firma Ernest 
Gessner Aktiengesellshaft, Aue, Ger- 
many. 


’ 


apparatus for 


Rosenthal, 


patterns printed thereon. 
J. R. Freedman, New York, 


R. Gam- 


leveling 
A. M. Guillet, 


StockK1nG top. 1,616,003. A. E. San- 
born, Laconia, N. H. 

TEXTILE articles, Packaging. 1,616,181. 
J. R. Freedman, New York. Assignor 
to Frandor Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Top roll and covering same. 1,616,108. 


H. S. Bristol, Newport, R. IL. 
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STEVENSON COTTON MILLS, STEVENSON, ALA. 


Every City and Town a 
“Community” in SOUTHERN CITIES— 


The textile trend nowadays is away 
from the big cities and towns. Mill men 
appreciate the advantages of locating 
in a “community” rather than amidst 
the varied interests of the teeming city 
or town. 


In SOUTHERN CITIES the “com- 
munity” spirit rules because the 85 
cities and towns comprising this group- 
ing are all small. Industry benefits. 
Teamwork is a reality. 


The workers are industrious, loyal and 
satisfied. They consider themselves an 
integral part of any industrial enter- 
prise and act it. The representative 
citizens are eager and willing to help 
potential industries get off to a good 
start—and can be depended to do their 
part in keeping the ball rolling. Inci- 
dentally, the labor is practically all 
native-born, descendants of Anglo- 
Saxon or Scotch Irish. 





But more than a warm welcome 
and satisfied labor await you in 
SOUTHERN CITIES. Miaill men can 
find here the ingredients that make for 
textile success. Cotton and coal are 
nearby. Power is cheap and unfailing. 
SOUTHERN CITIES occupy a 11,000 
sq. mile area in the very heart of the 
south—in the very center of things as 
far as markets are concerned. The 
climate—Tennessee’s and Alabama’s— 
healthful, conducive to industry the 
year around. 


Investigate the undoubted possibili- 
ties of SOUTHERN CITIES. An 
alert “Community” organization— 
SOUTHERN CITIES Associated—is 
ready to serve you—to assist the pros- 
pective mill man in every way possible. 
Write. . 







OUTHERN, CITIES 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


Chattanooga --+++ Lonnessee 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

ALEXANDER City, ALA, The Russell 
Mig. Co., which has recently installed 
er 300 looms for the production of 
jama checks, has purchased 650 addi- 
nal looms and expects to have them 
operation by fall on a complete line 
plain and fancy shirtings. 


*CEDARTOWN, GA. The Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills, Inc., began production 
last week. Operations will be increased 


steadily until maximum 


ached. 


output is 


GAINESVILLE, Ga. The Gainesville 
(Cotton Mills have awarded contract to 
Smith & Williams, Atlanta, for construc- 
tion of a five-story addition to their 
plant. Lockwood, Greene & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., are the engineers in charge. 

GAINESVILLE, GA. Johnson & John 
son have placed their humidifying order 
with the American 
their 


Moistening Co. to 
mills here with Duplex 
humidifiers and Anco humidity controls. 


equip 


KiLeNporo, N. C It is announced 
that the plant of the Ellenboro Cotton 
Mills will start operations shortly. The 
plant was completed last summer but 
started operations due to condi- 
tions in the cotton manufacturing busi 
ness. A 30x75 ft. slasher room is to 
be added and two tanks having a capacity 
of 50,000 gallons are now being erected. 


never 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C. The installation 
of humidifying and ventilating equip 
ment in the new addition to the plant of 
the Cannon Mfg. Co., will soon be com- 
pleted. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. The Arista 
Mills Co. has awarded a contract for 
the erection of 35 dwellings at a cost of 
$40,000. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. The Morgan & 
Hamilton Co. are installing eight new 
cards, new speeders, picking and draw- 

machinery. They have replaced all 
looms with new ones. The mill is 
perating on full time schedules, day and 


Fact and Gossip 

Scorrsporo, ALA. It is reported that 
$70,000 of the necessary $100,000 stock 
I been subscribed for the establish- 
of a cotton mill at Scottsboro and 
S predicted that the full amount will 
taken within a few days. The city 
making concessions in taxes, and free 
ter and a free site for the proposed 
mill have been offered. 


RCORAN, Cat. The first cotton mill 
the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
la, is in prospect of establishment at 
iran in the near future, according 
|. W. Guiberson, prominent cotton 
grower of Corcoran. A group of San 
icisco capitalists, he asserted, whose 
es are not yet to be made public, 
agreed to finance the building and 
pment of a plant to cost about $200,- 

An option on property for a site 
already been secured. Local cotton 


ndicates previous mention of project. 
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growers are to be asked to help the en- 
terprise by turning in a bale of cotton or 


more for stock. Present plans indicate 
that when operated at capacity it will 
consume 2,000 bales of cotton a year on 
the production of cord tire fabrics 


ATLANTA, Ga. In accordance with 
recommendations by the Committee on 
Appropriations, the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C., are considering a fund of 
$14,000, for the construction of a one 
story addition to the textile mill at the 
local Federal penitentiary. 


Apvams, Mass. Several changes were 
made in the officers in addition to the 
election of four new directors at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Renfrew 
Mfg. Co. held on Feb. 24. The officers 
elected are: President, Donald M. Hill, 
Boston; vice-president, Carl T. Tourtel 
lot, works manager; treasurer, Ira S 
shall, succeeding Allan M. Perkins; as- 
sistant treasurer, Charles A. Mies, Con 
cord, N. H.; clerk, Lawrence Lombard; 
directors, R. FE. Noble, Adams, Calvin 
\ustin, Donald M. Hill, Spencer R. Hill 
and Henry C. Wiley, all of Boston, 
Edwin K. McPeck and Harry G. Shel 
don, both of Adams, Robert L. Whipple, 
Worcester, Mass., and William C. Pever 
son, New York, the four latter being 
additions to the board. Authoritv was 
given the directors to sell and dispose 
of any or all property of the company 
as they might find necessary or advisable. 
Officials expressed a hope that the busi 
ness can be refinanced. John P. Maguire, 
president of the Textile Banking Co., 
New York, was appointed agent to carry 
out the sale of the property. A _ final 
decision as to the future of the company 
depends upon the results of a survey 
now being conducted. 


ApAMs, Mass The stone mill on 
Grove St., formerly operated by the Ren 
frew Mfg. Co. has been offered for a 
period of from 5 to 10 years, free of 
charge, to any new industry that may 
locate there. It is a four-story structure 
and one of the oldest mills in Adams 


CLINTON, Mass. The five-story 
Cameron St. mill of the Lancaster Mills, 
which has been idle for a year, is ex- 
pected to be utilized in the near future 
for the manufacture of rubber goods, 
pants cloth and automobile upholstery. 
Experiments are now being conducted in 
these lines and special machinery is being 
installed to make the two latter prod 
ucts. If the experiments prove success- 
ful manufacturing is expected to get un- 
der way before summer. 


LowEtt, Mass. The Nashua Mfg. 
Co. have placed a large humidifying 
order with the American Moistening Co. 
for the equipment of their Suffolk Mills 
with atomizing equipment and Anco 
humidity controls. 


New Beprorp, Mass. Negotiations 
for the sale of part of the plant of the 
Fairhaven Mills have been opened with a 
New Jersey firm engaged in the manu- 
facture of plushes, following a visit by 
representatives of the company. 


West Warren, Mass. A reduction in 
wages of approximately 714% became 
effective at the Thorndike Co. last week 





The plant 


affecting about 600 employes 
is Operating on a part time schedule. 


Dover, N. H The Pacific Mills are 
maintaining a full production schedule at 
their local plant, with night shift. 


NEWMARKET, N. H. The Newmarket 
Mfg. Co. is 


capacity 


operating its mill on a 
schedule with employment of 


full working forces 


Conors, N. Y The Harmony 


are now 


Mills 
' 

running on full time weekly 
schedules following resumption of opera 
tions in the spinning department of one 
of the large plants 


Conors, N. Y. The Mohawk Mop 


Co. has been purchased by Charles 
Newell, of Newell & Co 

*Burtincton, N. C The Elmira 
Cotton Mills, under a resale Feb. 25, 
were bid in at $130,000 by W. T. Cheat- 
ham, treasurer of the company This 


figure represents an increase of $80,000 
over the first sale when the National 
Dve Works, Burlington, placed a bid of 
$50.000 for the property, including all 
buildings and machinery. Mr. Cheatham, 
pending court action on his bid, would 
not make any statement regarding plans 
for reorganization 


GAsTonta, N. (¢ Closing of the So 
cial Mill of the Manville-Jenckes ( ; 
at Woonsocket, R. [., will have no ef 
fect on the southern mills of the com- 
pany. according to J. W 


president and 


Clark, vice 
manager of the firm's 
southern properties. The Loray Division, 


at Gastonia, is running full time 


Rocky Mownrt, N. ¢ The village in 
which ts located the Reckv Mount Mills, 
incorporated in a law to itself, has ce 


cl led to 


surrende r its charter ind bh 


come a part of the city of Rocky Mount 
ity of Rocky Mount agrees to pay 
Mount Mills $400 annually 

Riverside Park 
the mills, and $500 annually for the up 


1 ] 
Keep of t 


“he « 
the Rocky 
aa wned by 


} > 
tor the use ot Kk 


we pre perty 


Ronxpa, N. ¢ The 
Mills which were sold at a_ receiver's 


sale a short time ago to Dr. J. W. 


Ronda Cotton 


Choat 1 associates, of Salisbury, 
N. C., have been reorganized under the 
name Wilco Mulls, Inc., with authorized 
capital $ 200.000 The incorporators 


of the new company are T. W. Church, 
J. L. Poplin and R. L. Hickerson, all ot 
Ronda 

: | More than 1000 
vards of velvet, being dried in the paint 


] rt 


tustian dena 


CROMPTON 
processing room of the 


ment of the Crompton Co., were damaged 


by water from sprinklers Feb. 25, when 


fire broke out there 


WARREN, R. | Business at the Warren 
Mig. Co. has improved 
warrant steady work for more than 200 
hands on a night shift. For the last 


sufficiently to 


few months a full day schedule has 


been in effect 


Pevzer, S. C. Two hundred narrow 
looms are being transferred from the 
plant of the Pelzer Mfg. Co. to the 
Tucapau (S.C.) Mills. 
replaced by broad looms, according to 
J. W. Kelly, general superintendent of 
the Pelzer plant. 


The Vv are being 
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WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Monson, Mass. Satisfactory prog- 
ress is reported on the construction of 
power house for the A. D. 
Ellis Mills, Inc. and it is expected to 

April. The 


in operation day and night 


the new 
be completed by mills are 
as they have 
been for some time. 


Fact and Gossip 


IisKDALE, Mass. The local branch of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., which had been operated four 
years, closed on Feb. 23 and the equip- 
ment will be moved to the Southbridge 
plant. 


GLEASONDALE, Mass. Henry F. Long, 
state commissioner of corporations and 
taxation, has notified the town assessors 
that the recent action of the town in 
voting a 33'4% tax reduction to the 
Gleasondale Woolen Mills is illegal and 
of no binding effect. The mills had not 


asked a reduction 


Jerrerson, Mass. The lower mill of 
the Jefferson Mfg. Co., which had been 
shut down for several months, has re- 


sumed 


operations with nearly all the 


looms running 


LEICESTER, 
Woolen Co 


four davs a week 


Mass. The Leicester 
has curtailed operations to 


Monson, 


Co., In 


Mass 


The Monson Textile 
which i 


started operations in 
the buildings formerly occupied by the 


Monson 


1 


\ssociates, is running its 28 
looms on a full time basis. Wm. F. C. 
Martins, a graduate of the Lowell Tex- 


tile School, is the superintendent. 


Norta Apams, Mass. The Hoosac 
\Worsted Mills of the Arlington Mills 
have adopted a night shift in addition to 
regular full day production, and will 
maintain the increased schedule for an 
indefinite period. 


PirtsFieLp, Mass. James & E. H 
Wilson, Inc., manufacturers of 
voolens, men’s and women’s wear, au 
tomobile woolen 


fancy 


blankets, etc 
will discontinue business as soon as goods 


cloths, 


now in process of manufacture are com- 
pleted, due, it is said, to the depressed 
condition of the industry. 


Uxeprince, Mass. The Hecla Mill of 
the American Woolen Co. recently re 
ported sold to the Cherry Valley ( Mass.) 
Woolen Co. is not expected to resume 


operations within six months 


UxbRIDGE, 


Mass. The Elmdale Mill 
of S. F. i 


: Scott & Sons, Inc., is ex 
pected to further curtail production to 
less than three days a week. 


Uxpripce, Mass. The Calumet Mills 
of the Stanley Woolen Co. have stopped 
night work and are expected to curtail 
production to less than five days a week. 


Ware, Mass. The Ware Woolen 
Co. is running on a full time schedule, 
50% of the equipment being in opera- 
tion, while the Gilbert Mfg. Co. is 
operating on a three and four day week 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


abs, al 
Water Tube Boilers 


Sienna enadeianans ‘| Plan Now For Summer! 
Chain Grate Stokers N 





OW is the time to make your plans for Summet 
Spring freshets will fill your water supply with 
BRANCHES dirt and debris. Then Summer's low water 
Boston, 49 Federal Street periods will bring a lot more pollution to give you 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building trouble. 

PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 

> ont San nieranniee Rellaiee” If your plant isn't properly and adequately equipped 
Derrorr, Ford Building 2 with Norwood Water Filters—if you haven't secured 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building full information about what these efficient filters will 
te Se itis do for you by helping to keep your dyechouse and 
NEw ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street bleachery in full operation, and by cutting down costs 
a aaah TEXAS hat a eee “hea and reruns by giving water of constant color—Now is 
Denver, 444 Seventeenth Street the time to take action 

ear ee = ee an hee We'll gladly send you catalogs and full 


Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building injormation about Norwood Filters. 
PORTLAND, OR. 805 Gasco Building 

SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building —— See Also 

HAVANA, CUBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 

San JUAN, PorTO Rico, Roval Bank Building —— CATALOG—— 

Hono.uLv, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 


Norwood Engineering Company 
Florence, Mass. 





—of your hoists, elevators, gates, 
valves, belt conveyors, centrifugal 
wringers, engine governors — the 
exact time and extent of any me- 
chanical operation. And it presents 


i ae Fie. "onset 

this information on easily read Se + re mt 1 
7, 

charts. .. To | 


With a Bristol’s Motion Recorder OR = 
keeping a check on the moving z ; 

equipment in your mill, it’s a simple 

matter to detect unnecessary effort 

; and wasted power. The red line on 

TRADE MARK the chart warns of trouble when it 


BRISTOL’S approaches. 


RES u s PAT 


The instrument, pictured, can be 
The most extensive supplied with as many as 12 pens 
line of recording —to record additional motions. 
devices — including Electrically operated, it can be in- 
instruments for stalled at any distance from the 


Pressure, Liquid Ee: aii 
Level, Temperature, place of operation. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


Electricity, Motion, . ——CATALOG—— 
Speed, Humidity, Bulletin 1600 gives further data. 


Etc. Ask for our Sent on request. LOW HEAD, HIGH SPEED, VERTICAL DIRECT CONNECTED UNIT. 
catalogs. WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


a ail skAny\' EE fe BRANCH OFFICES: ie 
SS CATALOG—— mad \ heen, BOSTON, MASS 80 Boylston St 
ngin ella ATLANTA, GA. Fourth Nat'l Bank Building 
, / —— MINN ; 
RR ENSTRUMENTS LANCASTER, PA 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT., CANADA 
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Mill News—Continued 


schedule alternately, using half of its 
equipment. 


Tritton, N. H. The Elm Mills re- 
sumed production on Feb. 23, after be- 
ing closed since Jan. 26, on account of 

strike of employes. The plant will 
develop a capacity schedule at an early 
date. It has been agreed that in the 
future all grievances of workers shall 

submitted to a committee of mill em- 
ployes for adjustment. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Night work has 


been started in Plant No. 1 of the 
Shuttleworth Branch of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills making about 60% of 
the company’s mills running overtime. 


\MSTERDAM, N. Y. Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., are increasing operations 
with a three-day-week schedule in effect 
in virtually all departments. 


Erxixn, N. C. The Chatham Mfg. 
Co. has awarded the contract for wiring 
33 bungalows in its mill village. 


Woonsocket, Rk. I. The real estate, 
including mill building, storehouse, land, 
etc., of the Glenbrook Worsted Mills, 
whose assets recently were sold -by the 
referee in bankruptcy to the Wm. B. 
Dunn Co., Providence, for $50,100, was 
sold last week to Gustave Friedrichs, 
president of the Woonsocket Dyeing & 
Bleaching Co. The amount involved in 
the deal was not made public. The 
machinery in the plant has been sold by 
the Dunn company to several textile 
corporations. 


SAN ANGELO, TEx. It is reported that 
a company is being organized by C. C. 
Cole and ‘T. Davis, both of San Angelo, 
to construct and operate a_ two-story 
woolen mill. It will be brick and re- 
inforced concrete, estimated to cost in 


excess of $350,000, with equipment. 


SEATTLE, WASH. Judge J. T. Ronald 
in’ Superior Court recently appointed 
Philip Rowe and William L. Crowe as 
receivers of the Matzen Woolen Mills 
at Kirkland, Wash., in furtherance of 
plans for the complete reorganization of 
this industry. Messrs. Rowe and Crowe 
have announced that they are conduct- 
ing an exhaustive examination of the 
entire business, with expectation that the 
firm will be entirely reorganized and put 
on a_ substantial within a_ short 
time. 


basis 


Parsons, W. Va. The Dorman 
Mills, recently organized with capital of 
$200,000, have purchased the blanket 
mills at Parsons which have been oper- 
ated for several months as a branch of 
the Acworth (Ga.) Mills. Franklin W. 
Dorman, of New York, who also is vice- 
president of the Acworth Mills, is presi- 
dent of the new corporation and FE. A. 
Sill, assistant treasurer of the Acworth 
Mills and who has been in charge of 
he Parsons plant, is treasurer of the 
Dorman Mills. 


West Beno, Wis. The West Bend 
olen Mills have filed notice of com 
ny dissolution under state laws. 





New Construction and Additions 


\THENS, ALA. The Volunteer Knit- 
ng Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., one of 
e Campe Corp. interests, have bought 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


the Wellman Cotton Mill, which, accord- 
ing to latest reports, has an equipment of 
7,328 ring spindles. It is also announced 
that the Campe interests have bought the 
entire spring needle equipment of A. V. 
Morris & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., con- 
sisting of about 100 Cooper spring 
needle machines, together with comple- 


mentary machinery for the production of | 
union | 


men’s light and heavy 
suits. Construction of extensions to 
house the additional equipment at the 
Volunteer mills will soon begin. 


weight 


*FLORENCE, ALA. Actual construction 


work on the 


new buildings for the 
Gardiner & Warring Co., now located at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., commenced Feb. 28. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the 


engineers. 


Fort Payne, ALA. It is expected that 
contract for a 60 x 200 ft. addition to 
the plant of W. B. Davis & Sons, Inc., 
will be awarded on March 10. 


Herkimer, N. Y. The Union Mills, 
Inc., are installing new steam knitting 
machines for rayon in their Gem Depart- 
ment and are expected to have 100 such 


machines in operation by the end ol | 


1927. 


*MorGANTON, N. C. 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Co. has been 
chartered to manufacture and_ sell all 
kinds of hosiery with authorized capital 
of $300,000 preferred and 7,000 shares 
common, without par value. Of this 
amount $50,000 has been subscribed by 
R. O. Huffman, A. M. Kistler, E. W. 
Phifer, and several others, all of 
ganton. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Wallace 
Hosiery Co., Inc., 4368 Waln 
Frankford, manufacturers of seamless 
hosiery, have recently installed a number 
of full-fashioned machines for the manu- 
facture of ladies’ hosiery. 


Wilson 


*PHILADELPHIA, PA. Sunrise Knitting 
Mills, a concern incorporated last July, 


have started the manufacture of  full- 
fashioned hosiery at their new mill | 
building at Edmund and  Hellerman 


streets, where they recently completed 


the installation of two machines as their 


initial equipment. 


*CHELTENHAM, Pa. The Dannemann 
Kuehnert Hosiery Co., recently estab- 
lished at 500 Jefferson avenue, will sell 
its product of women's  full-fashioned 


silk hosiery through Edward Mitcheil, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
company is. capitalized at $100,000; 


Otto Kuehnert is president and Simon 
Dannemann treasurer. Equipment con 
sists of 20 f. f. machines. 


INDIANA, Pa. The Indiana Textile 
Mills, Inc., a new company capitalized 
at $150,000, will soon start construction 
of a plant on West Oakland Avenue 
The new mill will manufacture hosiery, 
which will be sold through 
Adams, New York. George T. 
is president of the Indiana Textile Mills; 
J. Clair Sloan, vice president; Thomas 
N. Robinson, treasurer, and N. DeWitt 
Ray, secretary. Leonard A. Fay, of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed general 
manager. 


Wis. The Martz Knit- 
ting Co. has plans for a one-story addi- 
tion to its mill, 28 x 60 ft., to be used 
largely for warehouse service, and will 
soon let contract for erection. 


MANITOWOC, 


Lander Bros. 
the installation of a 


GUELPH, ONT., CANADA. 
have completed 


The Morganton | 


an] 


street, | 


Shreve & 
Buchanan 
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Prevent Wear _ Semen ees ae en eee 


‘~A Few Left ~ 
Have You Sent for 
Your Copy? 


“Reducing Maintenance and De- 
lays in The Textile Industry” is 
a booklet filled with interest for 
every man in the Textile field— 
Be sure to use the coupon below 
to obtain your copy. 


The positive, frictionless efficiency of Dia- 
mond Roller Chain makes it especially 
suitable where the center distance be- 


Short Centers 
—High Ratios? 
| tween the sprockets must be small and 


the speed ratio unusually high. Especially 
suitable, by contrast with other drives. 
—For, inherently, Diamond Roller Chain, 
is just as efficient, just as dependable, 
whether the drive is long or short, whether 
the ratio is low or high. And it is far less 
affected by adverse operating conditions 
than other chain drives, far easier and less 
costly to maintain. Its rollers give it con- 
sistently smooth and quiet operation. 


Diamond Roller Chain will do the same 
work better, longer and with less expense 
on a big majority of the drives in your 
held. 

That makes it worth investigating, don't 
you think? — Let us tell you of its speed 
and load capacity—Perhaps you have a 
real surprise in store. 


<— 


Equally effective 
on short or long 
centers — 







EFFICIENT 
ON SPEEDS 
AS HIGH AS 
3600 


R.P.M. 

















Increased efficiency in power transmis- 
sion with Diamond Roller Chain has 


frequently made it possible to add units 
without an increase in the power con- 
should not 


sumed—a real saving that 


be ignored. 






> Yo H 
Ns 7. a | 
\ ROLLING ~ AT POINTS OF CONTACT — 


VAL ZN 



















| 


Smooth- 
Running, Quiet, 
Long - Wearing 


Where speed and smooth-running are 


Send for 
This Book 







demanded of the driver as is so 
generally true in the textile field, the 
efficient, 


| struction of Diamond Chain is a vast 


Typical Feutiie Geld ¥ A 
quiet, roller-bearing con drives are pictu 

in the booklet shown & 

at right— suggest- “6, 
ing the ways you Wom 
cou’d use Diamond 
Roller Chain to your 
profit. The coupon 
is for your conven- 
ience in obtaining a 


copy. 


advantage saving in repair, main- 


tenance and power. 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago—6 No. Michigan Ave 
Cleveland—s55 Leader-News Lidg. 
Greenville—408 Masonic Temple 
Philadelphia—1011 Chestnut St. 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

Birmingham—Moore-Handley Hardware Co 
Boston—Union Gear & Machine Co 
New Orleans—C. T. Patterson Co } 
New York—R. M. Barwise, 18 Hudson St. 


rRADE <> MARK 


Look for the Diamond 
on the Link 
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THE DIAMOND CHAIN & 4 MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





93 a fact] 


When you get right down to 
facts, figures and costs, there 
is no other belt fastening 
method today that guarantees 
the same maximum dependa- 
bility, economy and safety of 
belt drive operation — that 
Crescents do. 

They save time. They save 
labor. They save belting. 
They avoid the loss of pro- 
duction caused by wasteful, 
destructive, improper belt- 
joining methods. Standard- 
ize on Crescents—it pays. 


CRESCENT Bect FASTENER Co. 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


Kecommended hy Belting 
Manufacturers 


Faster Deliveries 


Railroad transportation facilities have never been 
better—and buyers are carrying smaller stocks than 
ever before. They expect fast production and faster 
deliveries. The Cleveland Tramrail System saves 
time, labor and money by moving heavier loads be- 


tween machines and between departments. 


Cleveland Electric Tramrail 
Division of 
The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
Wickliffe, Ohio 
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STANDARD FIBRE COMPAN 


10 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories: Somerville, Mass. Kennett Sq., Pa. 


Nickel Alloy 
with 
“Mechanical 


and 
Tlon+ corrosive 
Properties. 


American Mond 
Nickel Company. 


& 
| Clearfield ~ Penna. | 
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number of machines for the manufacture soon take bids for the construction of 
of full-fashioned hosiery. a one-story silk mill, 65x 100 ft., on 
Ninth St., to be occupied by a company 
whose name is temporarily withheld. It 
will cost about $32,000. A. Oscar Mar- 





Fact and Gossip 


Boston, Mass. Harold C. Thomp- 


1} s ° ° . * 

i| son, of Boston, has been appointed re- tin, Doylestown, Pa., is architect. 
} ceiver of Hall Bros., sweater manufac- —— 

i} turers, by Judge Louis Cox of the Fact and Gossip 


lo h 


5: 


equity session of the Superior Court, 
on petition of the Bellevue Knitting Co., 
Inc., Boston, for alleged failure to pay 
an execution for $111, taken out in Jan. 
1926. The receiver has been directed to 
wind up the business. 


*Ware, Mass. The Ware Valley 
Mig. Co., which took over the under- 
wear business and No. 3 mill of the 
Otis Co. on Feb. 21, will occupy the 
same offices as the Otis Co. for the 
present, but in the future it is planned 
to have an office solely for its own use 
and it is also expected the company will 
have its own power plant later. It is 
also planned to move the bleachery from 
the upper part of the yard to the base- 
ment of the No. 3 mill. 


Giens Fairs, N. Y. Clark Bros., 
manufacturers of silk gloves, silk jersey 
cloth, etc. have resumed overtime 
schedules following a curtailment for 
inventory. 


Monawk, N. Y. The Duofold Health 
Underwear Co. is operating at neat 
capacity in virtually all departments. 


N.Y. The Union 
running on full time 
weekly schedules after the annual inven- 
tory. 


St. JOHNSVILLE, 
Mills are again 


PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. A charter of in- 
corporation has been issued to a company 
to be called Perseverance Knitting Co., 
Inc., having a capital of $125,000. Clar- 
ence Epright is treasurer while Ambler 
Davis and Jonothan Davis of this city 
are stockholders. This is an incorpora- 
tion of the underwear manufacturing 
concern that has been operating under 
name Perseverance Knitting Co., Ltd., 
at 543 Washington St., making women’s 
and children’s knitted underwear, of 
which Ambler Davis is chairman and 
Jonothan Davis is treasurer. 


SoutH LANGHORNE, Pa. It is re- 
ported the United States Knitting Co., 
manufacturers of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, contemplates starting a branch 
plant at Petersburg, Va., to be known as 
the Virginia Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., to 
manufacture similar lines as at their 
main plant here. 


Topton, Pa. The Majestic Knitting 
Mill Co. has closed down its plant due 
to lack of orders. 


MILwaAuKEF, Wis. The Hercules 
Knitting Co. has filed notice of increase 
in capital from $75,000 to $125,000. 


HamILTon, OntT., CANADA. 
Denman, President of 
Hamilton, has 
] td 


Robert 
Denman & Co., 
purchased Zimmerknit, 


OST 


SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 
MontToursvittf, Pa. H. Warshow & 
Son have started construction of an 
xtension to their plant, to have ap- 
proximately 4,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The Perkasie Indus- 
Horn, secretary, will 





*PERKASIE, PA. 
ra £6... J... A. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Paterson, N. J. The Emily Silk Co., 
recently chartered with a capital of 
$50,000, to operate a local mill for broad 
silk production, will be represented by 
Stanley Huptich, 1 Bridge St., Paterson, 
one of the incorporators. The other in 
corporator is Edmund Fischer. 


Puitiipspurc, N. J. The Phillipsburg 
Silk Co. has been organized with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 to operate a local mill. 
Incorporators are Julius Rosenfeld, 358 
South Main St., Phillipsburg, 
Korpan and Joseph Schnabel. 


Simon 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
granted to company called Temple Silk 
Co. to weave and manufacture _ silk 
fabrics, with a capital of $15,000. Louis 
Subin, of this city, is treasurer. 

Scranton, Pa. Cedar Throwing Co 
is the name of a company recently 
incorporated to throw and_ spin silk 
and wool products, having a_ capital 
of $25,000. Charles Marks, 511 11th 
Ave., Paterson, N. J., is treasurer and 
E. D. Montebello, 944 Monroe Ave., 


Scranton, is also interested. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

*FisKDALE, Mass. Golding Bros. Co.., 
New York, which purchased the No. 1 
mill of the Fiskdale Finishing Co. last 
September, expect to start 
April 20 under the name of the Stur- 
bridge Finishing Co. Four printing ma 
chines already have been installed and 
another will be added later. Various 
types of finishing machines are in process 
of installation. 


onerations 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A portion of the 
equipment of A. & R. Willgoos Dyeing 
Co., 2824 Jasper St., has been moved to 
the building occupied by the Belgrade 
Dve Works, at Belgrade and Auburn Sts 
where a dveing business is being started 
under the direction of Tames Kane for 
merlv associated with the Majestic Sill 
Hosiery Dyeing Co., Inc., 4319 N. 
Third St. 


Fact and Gossip 

Nortu ApaAms, Mass. 
dated Textile Corp. has placed its local 
Windsor Print Works Division on a 
capacity schedule, with overtime night 
shift. 
for an indefinite period. 


Paterson, N. J. 


with a capital of $100,000, to operate a 
local mill, will be represented by James 


Rizio, 396 21st St., one of the incorpora- | 
The other incorporators are An- 


tors. 
thony and Louis Rizio. 

Paterson, N. J The Pilgrim Piece 
Dve Works, Inc.. recently formed with 
a capital of $200.000, to operate a local 
plant. have appointed Oscar J 
80 George St., 
representative. 


Richard, 
Paterson, as company 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Woonsocket 
Dyeing & Bleaching Co. has arranged 


for an increase in capital from $10,000 


to $200,000. 


Charter has been | 


The Consoli- | 


The new basis will be continued | 


The Eastside Piece | 


Dyeing & Finishing Co.. recently formed 


Industrial Cleaning Mate 





You can scour wool 
at a lower temperature 


“Eo woolen mills that are desirous of doing their 
scouring at lower temperatures. Or, that wish 
to use a less concentrated solution of alkalies in this 
operation, here is a suggestion. 


Use OAKITE detergent in your scouring soap stock. 
It will give you the results you want. The powerful 
cleansing action of OAKITE permits scouring to be 
done at unusually low temperatures. 


Wool scoured using OAKITE is softer, whiter and 
its absolute cleanliness will have its effect all through 
the succeeding operations, so that the finished prod- 
uct shows an improvement that is remarkable. The 
colors are clear, not muddy, and the cloth live and 
lustrous. Through the saving in soap, time and labor, 
these results are achieved at a decrease in cost. 


There is a lot of helpful information on wool scour- 


ing and other wet finishing operations in the booklet 
“WET FINISHING TEXTILES,” that mill men can 


profitably use. It is sent free on request. Write 
for it today. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning Specialists, are located at 
Albany, Allentown, Pa., Altoona, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, *Birmingham. Ala 
*Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C *Chicag 
*Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, 
*Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich. Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, 
Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, *New York, Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, 
Neb., Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., 
Providence, Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, *San 
Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ird., Springfield, IIL, 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, *Vancouver, 
B. C., Williamsport, Pa. Worcester 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 
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ACCURATE 


to One Seventy-Thousandth 
Part of One Pound 


ROVING OR YARN 
SCALES NO. 980 


[BS 
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For numbering yarn from the 
weight of the hank or for weigh- 
ing small articles or samples, 
accurate scales like these are 
essential. Weights are given in 
tenths of grains for easy com- 
parison with tables. 


These seales are used in weigh- 
ing samples of paper, colors, 
drugs and other articles for 
accurate computation of large 
quantities. 


The stand is japanned and the 


finished parts nickel plated. 
A spirit level in the center of 
the base aids in setting the 
seales true on table. Furnished 
with ten balancing weights. 


Send for Catalog No. 30, which 
shows seales and reels as well 
as tools that are useful to the 


master mechanic. 


ulso—— 
CONSOIL IDATE D TEXTILE 


——CATALOG—— 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 


Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


Yarn and Roving Reels and Scales 
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Reliable machines for perforating, lac- 
ing, and repeating all types and sizes of 
jacquard cards. 


If interested, please submit a perforated 
sample of your card. 
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A Motor Driven Sampler 


The hand card used for securing sample cardings 
was a primitive machine indeed. Today there is a 
more efficient—more dependable—method—it is the 
Sample Carder shown above. 


Though small in size this machine has been con- 
structed with extreme accuracy and precision. 


We will be pleased to send you complete infor- 
mation. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T. HARRISON, N. J. 








The Last Word 
In Skein Dyeing. 





Bite ia is ante 


PATENTED 


Machines for any size batches from 10 Ibs. to 1000 
lbs. Of wood, iron or Monel Metal, to suit the 
requirements. 


Motors and silent chain drives, insure proper 
circulation and dependable results. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers Since 1907. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 
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Fall Hosiery Spotty 
but Sellers Hopeful 


Fiber Goods Suffer from Over- 
Production—Fancies Continue 
in Demand 

Hosiery selling agents are opti- 
mistic about the future but they admit 
business will have to be fought for 
and traveled for. It is going to cost 
more to do business in 1927 than it 
has in the past for buyers are content 
to wait until it is absolutely necessary 
ior them to place their orders. They 
must be met on their home ground and 
the orders dragged out of them. The 
majority admit that the business dur- 
ing the last three months corresponds 
very favorably with that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1925-26. There 
are those who exceeded their record 
of last year and who feel very com- 
fortable as to their situation. It is 
true this cannot be said of the entire 
trade but they believe business is go- 
ing to come and if it does come they 
will be in a satisfactory position. 


Fall Business Spotty 


From men on the road there comes 
the report that while certain buyers 
have operated to a very slight extent, 
or not at all, for fall, others claim they 
are through and have bought all the 
merchandise they will need, at least 
until the buying season is well under 
way. The same spotty condition pre- 
vails in the primary market. For in- 
stance, there are those who state with 
much positiveness that they have done 
a larger cashmere business this year 
than last and others declare that their 
business on silk and wool has been 
eminently satisfactory. This cannot 
be said to apply to the trade generally 
for there is still much to be.desired 
as to fall business and the fact that 
salesmen are sending in original 
orders every day is prima facie evi- 
dence that the trade as a whole has 
not completed its preparations. It 
must be admitted that the principal 
activity is for spring delivery and 
here also spottiness is a characteristic. 
The majority of infants’ hosiery man- 
ufacturers are none too jubilant over 
the volume of their business. On the 
other hand, there are those who take 
more or less satisfaction in informing 
the buyer who wants additional quan- 
tities that he cannot have delivery be- 
fore the first of May, for instance. 
Chere have been cases of late of 
buyers who have come to this market 
pleading for service on infants’ goods 
in| proving that they are in a most 
‘omfortable position as far as their 
trade is concerned. These buyers are 
entitled to very much sympathy 
and do not as a rule get it from the 
agent for they were argued with 
mo-* earnestly last year to place their 
Orcers in time for satisfactory deliv- 

(Continued on page 111) 
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KNIT GOODS 


An Underwear Prophecy for 1927 


Belief That Conditions Will Approximate Those of 1919, When 
Business Came Late in Year 


NDERWEAR selling agents are 

indulging in prophecies these 
days. They admit that the business 
passing is far from what might be 
desired and yet there are few who are 
not optimistic respecting the future. 
“The results of 1926 will not differ 
much from those of 1919,” said a 
well-known selling agent this week. 
“In the latter year the first quarter 
was without profit or orders but the 
last quarter was the most profitable 
period in the underwear business. All 
conditions point to a similar experi- 
ence this year.” This same authority 
admitted there were a good many un- 
satisfactory conditions confronting the 
trade today. Buying for fall has not 
been what was expected. The prin- 
cipal business passing is for current 
delivery. This statement has certain 
notable exceptions for there are lines 
particularly of branded goods, which 
have sold well for fall. An agent for 
one of these lines declared this week 
that his mill had sold practically all it 
intended to sell for the first delivery 
period and would withdraw lines ex- 
cept for delivery after the middle of 
the year, and naturally at a higher 
price. 


Reductions Not Salutary 


As the market develops, it seems to 
be more and ‘more evident that the 
new lines which have been brought 
out at a lower price have not met with 
the general approval many had an- 
ticipated. As a matter of fact, com- 
plaints have been heard in certain im- 
portant quarters regarding the policy 
of bringing out a lower priced gar- 
ment at this time. It is known that 
there have been certain instances 
where buyers using a large quantity 
of certain of these lines have refused 
to continue to market them. It is also 
known that there are certain large 
operators who have done practically 
nothing at all. They may have bought 
a few cases of the cheapest things in 
the market but on their bulk business 
have determined to wait indefinitely. 
On wool goods the situation is far 
from satisfactory. Buyers are with- 
holding their orders, notwithstanding 
the fact that prices are below a level 
at which the merchandise could be re- 
placed today and in view of the fact 
that there seems to be nothing in the 
near future which would warrant any 
reduction but if anything an advance. 
This is true in spite of the fact that 
the supplies carried over have been 
very small, and that the majority of 
stocks are seemingly low. 


Reductions a Mistake 


If selling agents were the only class 
of individuals who deprecated the re- 


duction in heavyweight ribbed under- 
wear, it might be said that there was 
an unsubstantial basis for such an 
opinion but buyers themselves in 
many cases claim this was a tactical 
mistake and express themselves as re- 
gretful that such action was taken. 
They claim it is going to make it 
harder for them to sell standard lines, 
for the retailer will argue these were 
bought at a cheaper price and will 
demand that they give them the ad 
vantage of such reductions. It also 
is stated that the new lines which have 
been brought out at a lower figure 
were a tacit admission that satisfac- 
tory business was not secured on 
original lines at the opening of the 
season. This, however, is not re- 
garded as a sufficient reason for the 
procedure by important manufacturers 
but rather it is felt that the business 
of smaller concerns with a compara- 
tively small production acted as a 
thorn in their side and made them de- 
termined to secure orders which might 
have gone to the comparatively in- 
significant producer at a lower price 
While it is admitted that the reduced 
quotation has been more or less de- 
moralizing on fall business, yet there 
are certain agents who declare they 
have been able to sell on a basis of 
quality and that the low figure has 
not been much of a handicap. While 
conceding that business has been 
placed by buyers who are looking for 
price alone, at the same time they 
have been able to market their prod- 
uct on a quality standard without any 
great difficulty. 


Rayon Underwear Increases 


Lines of rayon underwear are ap- 
parently showing steady improvement, 
with the volume of business larger 
than ever. It is admitted there are 
inferior goods on the market but the 
buyer is showing discrimination with 
the result that the merchandise which 
has quality is coming into its own and 
is competing very strongly with other 
lines of garments. The strengthening 
situation in raw material has also 
given the buyer of rayon goods more 
certainty and greater willingness to 
buy in bulk. One concern whose line 
has not been on the market very long 
but whose merchandise is generally 
admitted to have intrinsic merit can- 
not make deliveries before the first 
of May. Others report similar con- 
ditions although not sold ahead as far 
as this for the most part. 


Athletic Type Needed 


The success of the athletic knitted 
shirt and woven fabric drawers has 
led to. the question in certain circles 
among selling agents why knit under- 
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wear manufacturers do not take ad- 
vantage of the success that has been 
developed in this class of undergar- 
ments to bring out lines of knitted 
drawers of the roomy, comfortable 
style that is popular in the running 
trunk. It is felt that with a campaign 
of education it could be demonstrated 
that this class of garment is superior 
in many ways to the woven fabric 
and that it could by careful propa- 
ganda be made the vogue. It is felt 
the knit underwear manufacturer can 
learn a good deal from the nainsook 
people, especially in the cut of gar- 
ments. If some far-seeing manufac- 
turer could come out with a line cut 
on the same pattern as many of the 
up-to-date fabric garments are made 
and give publicity to the fact, it is 
believed that a success might be made 
of such a garment. The nainsook 
people have learned it is much better 
to give a loose-fitting garment in all 
its measurements than one which is 
possibly too tight in some particular. 
The advantage of producing such a 
comfortable garment is perhaps not 
appreciated to the extent it should be 
by the knit underwear trade. 


Sweater Salesmen 
Sending in Orders 





Reduction in Fleece-Lined Coats 
No Cause for Appre- 
hension 
Comparatively few buyers of outer- 
wear have been in the local market 
of late, but salesmen are on the road 
and are sending in business daily. 
It is evident the majority of buyers 
have become converted to the belief 
that sweaters will sell to the general 
public this fall. This is especially 
true of the larger centers and may 
not apply as strongly to the country 
districts. It is a generally accepted 
belief that the woven lumberjacks 
have had their day and will not be 
a factor in the future. Reports 
from retailers are that they are not 
selling and a good many distributors 
are declining to carry them. A 
significant fact is that certain manu- 
facturers of lumberjacks are offering 
their accounts around the selling 
trade, but are not meeting with much 
enthusiasm on the part of. sellers. 
Reduction in Fleeced Coats 
‘The sweater market has been more 
or less disorganized by the announce- 
ment of a new line of fleece-lined 
coats which has been brought out at 
50c below certain standard lines. 
While it is generally admitted the 
garment in question is sub-standard 
and cannot be compared with well- 
known lines on which a good business 
has already been done the announce- . 
ment comes at a time when the job- 
ber is planning to go on the road. 
Knowledge of the new line and price 
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You can’t 
afford 


not to 


Wildmanize 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.”” [Price * $2.00. 
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-  WILDMAN 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


; obtained very quickly by the re- 
tailer who will demand that a price 
e made him based on the cheaper 
rice which is available in the 
primary market. It is not expected 
gents will change their prices on 
varments they have sold nor is it ex- 
pected business which has_ been 
placed will be disturbed by this 
isolated instance of reduction. 

Ladies’ sweaters are receiving little 
attention from the jobbing trade al- 
though it is recognized the retailer 
is featuring these mostly of the pull- 
over type in imported goods. It is 
felt this development in connection 
with two-piece suits of the better type 
of fancy sweater may lead to a de- 
mand for domestic merchandise on 
lower grades. So far agents have 
been so busy fighting their own bat- 
tles on staple lines they have given 
little attention to fancy lines of 
ladies’ goods. 

Bathing Suit Buying Spotty 

Jathing suits are selling every 
day, but there are buyers who have 
not done anything on this line for 
the summer season. It is felt they 
may be disappointed in securing de- 
liveries if they delay too long, for a 
good many manufacturers have cur- 
tailed production and others will dis- 
continue making this line unless 
business is received in the near future. 
The element of over-production has 
been recognized by the buyer and has 
been one of the causes for his delay 
in operations. Many over-bought in 
the past miscalculating the possible 
buying capacity of their trade. But 
the feeling is prevalent today that the 
pendulum is in danger of swinging 
too far in the opposite direction and 
that buyers will lose business because 
they are not prepared to satisfy their 
customers’ demands. 


Fall Hosiery Spotty 


(Continued from page 109) 


ery and in a way which would allow 
the manufacturer to operate his plant 
on the most profitable basis and at a 
price which would be advantageous to 
the buyer himself. These arguments 
are recalled to the mind of the buyer 
who is presenting his case and de- 
manding service and it is not hard to 
prove that there has been little reci- 
procity in the game. 
Fiber Goods Slow 

Notwithstanding the strengthening 
position of rayon and the apparent 
lack of risk in anticipating require- 
ments, selling agents declare that 
hber goods are probably the most un- 
satistactory division of the hosiery 
market. There is undoubtedly an 
over-production of this class of mer- 
lise. A large number of manu 
lacturers have gone into the business, 
1 f them unqualified to make first 
goods and the buyer has become 
ted with the offerings, good, bad 
ndifferent, that have been made 

Last year an all-over rayon 
stocking could not be bought to sell 
rel $1.00 retail, except in most 

lated instances, but today there are 


a number of lines on the market that 
can be sold at soc. This means that 
they have entered an altogether new 
class and the buyer apparently has not 
yet become adjusted to this type of 
merchandise. 


Fancies Well Considered 


Although staple lines of hosiery 
have shown something of an improve- 
ment during the last few months, 
there is no apprehension in the minds 
of agents regarding the continued 
favor in which fancies are held. This 
is true not only of men’s half hose but 
of women’s goods as well. Silk and 
wool, or more truthfully speaking, 
rayon and wool, are being taken in 
both types of merchandise and no one 
seems to feel that the gamut has been 
run on new ideas and patterns. New 
styles are being constantly brought 
out and predictions of still newer 
effects are being made. There is a 
tendency on the part of buyers to de- 
mand confined styles in fancies. This 
is particularly true of the larger 
operators and selling agents are find- 
ing that to do bulk business they must 
make particular patterns for specific 
customers and promise not to broad 
cast them to the trade in general. 


Profits in Fancies 


It has been hard to persuade a good 
many manufacturers that there is any 
profit in making fancy hosiery. They 
have contended that the detail and ex- 
pense of attachments, as well as the 
uncertainty of demand, all militate 
against a decent margin of profit. 
One who has been in this line for a 
number of years explained this week 
that the manufacturer who went into 
the fancy business half-heartedly was 
likely to make only a moderate suc- 
cess or a failure. He further stated 
it was necessary to get out a good 
sized production and to attain a re- 
putation for novelties if it was ex- 
pected to make a success. He in- 
stanced a number of manufacturers 
who have operated on both of these 
plans. The manufacturer who bought 
an attachment costing, for example, 
$100 to $125 and put these attach- 
ments on two or three machines to see 
how they would work out have come 
to the conclusion there is nothing in 
the fancy business. On the other 
hand, manufacturers who fitted up a 
whole range of machines with these 
modern attachments and who con- 
ducted the fancy business on scientific 
lines, bring out new styles before old 
ones had ceased to be in demand, and 
who are careful not to accumulate 
stocks, are enthusiastic about their 
record. One specific instance was de- 
tailed of a manufacturer who had a 
capital of $90,000 a few years ago— 
since the war. Today he is worth a 
half a million dollars and has made it 
all on fancies and is a firm believer 
in their future 


New Mirrorp, Pa. G. C. Dean has 
discontinued the manufacture of knit 
cloth and is now located in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces 


even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


2. The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


Ww 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 


alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 








See cliso 
Cc eS 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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If the need for expert advice and immediate service arises, 

q \ there's a great deal of satisfaction in knowing that a telephone , iY _ 
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TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


To Protect Patent 


Gotham Starts Suit Against Com- 
bine Hosiery for Infringement 
he Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. has 
filed suit in the United States Dis- 
Court for the Southern District 
New York, against George A. J. 
Healey, Combine Hosiery Corp., and 
P. Friedman, alleging infringement 


its United States Letters Patent 
covering the pointed heel full fash- 
ed hosiery sold under the trade 
name ‘“Pointex” and asking for a 


temporary injunction restraining the 
lefendants from manufacturing -and 
selling hosiery which infringes upon 


ts patent rights pending the final 
determination of the suit. 

George a Healey one of the de- 
fendants named in the suit was 


jormerly vice president and sales man- 
- of “Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., and is 
president of the Combine Hosiery 
P. Friedman is a retail dealer. 

e complaint charges that defend- 
poration was organized through 
the efforts of Mr. Healey for the ex- 
purpose of competing with the 


( Dp 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. in the 
inufacture and sale of hosiery, 
ie in accordance with and in 
ngement of the patent in suit; 


) that Mr. Healey induced a num- 
of employes of “Onyx” Hosiery, 
*, to join with him in the forma- 


of the defendant company for 
» purposes above set forth. That 
Combine Hosiery Corp. have 
laced on sale and are now selling 


intex heel full fashioned stockings 

infringement of patent in suit. 

Friedman is charged with selling 

the infringing hosiery made by the 
mbine Hosiery Corp. 

[he Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
nd its licensee, Julius Kayser & Co., 
notified the trade several weeks ago 

t it would take legal action against 

infringers upon the patent rights 
pointex heel stocking con- 
lled by them 
e filing of this suit is the first 
taken by Gotham Silk Hosiery 
enforce its rights under its 


To Sell Children’s Hose 


Lawrence & Co. to Distribute Hart- 

ford Line Under Ipswich Brand 
rence & Co. announce they 

ive been appointed selling agents for 
ildren’s line of the Hartford 
y Mills, Nashville, Tenn., effec- 


f } 
irchn fT. 


H 


The firm of Charles 
in & Sons have been handling 
es of this mill for some years. 
product will be distributed to 
lesale trade as formerly. By 

ent with the Ipswich Mills, 


lise will be offered to the 
ler the Ipswich brand, as 
under customers’ packing. In 


. Lawrence & Co. will be able 

to Ipswich distributors a 

merchandise than 

re. Ipswich has discontinued 

‘turing the type of children’s 
roduced by Hartford. 


No 


nge of 


Philadelphia Hosiery Commit- 
tee Appointed 


PHILADELPHIA.—The meeting of 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
held Feb. at the 


>»2 
=) 


Manufacturers’ | 


Club, was one of the largest ever held | 


by this section of the industry, more 
than 35 different companies 
represented. It was called in response 
to a letter sent to a number of manu- 


being | 


facturers by Gustave Geiges, who is | 


also an official of the 
Hosiery Workers Union. A commit- 
tee consisting of Walter E. Zander, 
Schletter & Zander, who 
chairman, W. Park of 
Hancock Knitting Mills and 
Haines, Jr., of the Haines Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., was appointed. 
mittee communicate all 
manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery in the city and after securing 
their the questions in- 
volved, will report at a further meet- 
ing to be held Mar. 7. 


is 
the 


Inc., 


Me Ore, 


of 


This com- 


will with 


opinion on 


Sweater Manufacturers 
Note 
he 


which appeared on the women’s fash- 


following letter 


Is part Ot a 


ion page of the New York Sun one 
afternoon this week: 
‘Dear Eve: When I decided 


a pleated skirt of white flannel and 
it. Now 
I’m here the shops have newer 


two sweaters to wear with 
that 
and lovelier sweaters every day, and 
every time I’m tempted by one I think 
‘this is really an economy, because 
it will make my white skirt look new.’ 
The result is a collection larger than 
my famous collection of hand-knitted 
in But 
they that | 


sweaters afiter-war days! 


really so charming 


are 
don't regret any of them. 


“And I am very much in the mode, 


my dear, for I assure you that here 
no woman considers herself properly 
dressed during the day 
jacket 


unless she 


wears a or 


“With love, 
“ CLARIBEI 
Pepperell Employes’ Club Goes 
in for Sports 


MAINE.—It some- 
innovation for a textile 


is 


Bripp! FORD, 


thing of an 


mill to go iff for sports, but indirectly | 


this is what the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
The will resulting 
from its financing and sponsoring the 


is doing. eood 


new Pepperell Social & Athletic Club | 


was apparent long ago. 
the Pepperell’s 


In every way 
experiment in 
licity and in cooperation with the so- 
cial as well as the business interests 
of its employes is proving successful. 

The club gymnasium has been put 
in charge of Tom an ath- 
lete and boxing promoter, who plans 


Travers, 


to put on boxing shows in the gym- 
nasium twice a month. At first the 


talent will be largely local from the 


two cities of Biddeford and Saco. 


to 
come to Palm Beach I bought myself | 


sweater, or both. | 


pub- | 


Full-Fashioned | 


Jos. | 


Please 
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HE public views a 
brand as a guide, — 
a reputation to buy by. 


The knitter knows that 
the production of today 
is the reputation of to- 
morrow. so he takes 
out insurance in the 
form of Torrington 


Needles. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


The ‘TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER 


B. BARKER & CO 
140-144 W. 22ND 


LTD 
TREET 


LOS FABRICANTES UNID¢ 
964 CALLE BELGRANU 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 
FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON, CONN, VENTRY ENGLAND 
MANCHESTER, N. H. PPER BEDFORD, CANADA 






AACHEN. GE 
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This new cloth deserved 


new selling policies 
~- how Kaumagraphs helped to effect them 





Based on an interview with Mr. J. D. Hawke, Catlin & Co., Inc. 





N 25 years, there had not been a 

single basic change in the manu- 
facture of napped cloth. Then, a 
little over a year ago, a new napped 
cloth was introduced. <A blend of 
wool and cotton. Light in weight, 
vet wonderfully warm 


‘“Blendown,” it was christened by 
\ppleton & Co., Lowell, Mass., 
the manutacturers of this cloth. 
“And Blendown,” decided Catlin & 
Co., Inc., the selling agents, “Is a 
cloth to be really proud of. It 1s so 
distinctive in character, it deserves 
a distinctive selling policy.” So 
Catlin & Co. adopted a selling plan 
radically new in their business. 

For they decided to trademark 
“Blendown,” to place the name at 
regular intervals of one yard each, 
along the selvage of each roll. In 
this way, they felt, they would iden- 
tify this remarkable cloth, and pre- 
vent substitution of inferior fabrics. 

But — how to apply that trade- 
mark? There was a problem. They 
carefully investigated several proc- 
esses. But they found only one 
practical satisfactory method. It 
was the Kaumagraph Transfer 
method. 

This investigation was made over 
a vear ago. Since then, at the mill, 
the name “Blendown” is applied by 
machine, with Kaumagraph Trans- 
fers, to every vard of material pro- 
duced. 

“The Kaumagraph Transfer,” 
says Mr. J. D. Hawke of Catlin & 
Co., Inc., “offers the most beautiful, 
convenient and economical method 
of trademarking. It has proven 
satisfactory in every way. It is 
especially remarkable how evenly 


35 BLENDOWN 


APPLETON 


WOOL AND COTTON 











the name is applied along the selvage 
hy the Kaumagraph method.” 
THE PRACTICAL METHOD 
OF TRADEMARKING 

The Kaumagraph Transfer 
method is the only practical method 
of applying trademarks to hosiery, 
silks, cotton goods, woolens, and 
other textile fabrics. With Kauma- 
graphs you can stamp your trade- 
mark on the fabric in any color— 
with a beautiful mark that won't 
smudge or discolor. Kaumagraphs 
can be applied by machine along the 
selvage; by hand in a second as an 
end stamp; or on the toe of hosiery. 

Kaumagraph’s Service Depart- 
ment offers you a helpful, un- 
tiring assistance in designing or 
applying a trademark. Kauma- 
graph’s Lithographic Department 
offers unequaled service in quality 
and prompt deliveries, on such litho- 
graphic requirements as board-end 
labels and hosiery packing. 

This Twin Service is without 
parallel — only Kaumagraph offers 
it. We urge you to send the coupon 
below today for samples of our 
Lithographic work and of Kauma- 
graph Transfers, to learn how 
Kaumagraph’s Twin Service can 
serve you. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


350-356 West 3lst St., New York 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Charlotte Paris, Ont. Paris, France 


| KaAuMAGRAPH Co., | 
| 350-356 West 31st St., | 
| New York City. | 
| Please send us samples of Kauma- | 
| graph’s Twin Service, together l 
| with full information. | 
| | 
| | 
| 


March 5, 1927 





This is the Kaumagraph mark 


| A enc aa SANIT mH 


This is the Kaumagraph marks 
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Wool Goods Tangled up in Style 





Variety in a Vengeance Has Puzzled Clothiers on What to 


Choose 
OOL goods selling agents are which the men’s wear trade may have 
still fighting their way through to adopt in self defence. If a style 
maze of style difficulties. The flunks in the middle of a season or if 
clothier has called for great style one flourishes unexpectedly, the sell 
varietv, and he has gotten it with a ing organization and the mill must be 
vengence. The dazzling display of flexible enough to adjust itself to the 
new and original ideas in patterns situation with the least lost motion 
ind color combinations have probably and inconvenience to itself and_ its 
never been exceeded in the history customers. 
of the market. For the time being * * +* 
this effort on the part of the fabric Overcoatings: Some sellers report 
manufacturer to offer the thing the 4 Jittle more interest on the part ah 
clothier wants in order to facilitate pyyers There is no general move 
business, has reacted to the disad- ent and the situation is still unsatis 
vantage of many sellers, in that the factory and considerably behind a 
clothier is bewildered and is so un- year ago at this time. The buvers 
certain as to what will be good out who are placing orders are merels 
of the myriad styles shown him that those few who have found that calm 
he cannot crystallize his ideas, nor consideration of the market and its 
bring himself to act and place orders. offerings has brought a little convic 
It has been stated some time age tion out of bewilderment Sellers 


that the men’s wear market was tak- 
ing on many of the characteristics of 
the women’s field, 

even truer 
when it was first uttered. 
are solely men’s organizations, 
might with profit consider some of 
the methods which have proved useful 
in the women’s wear field. For one 
thing branded goods have gone fur- 
ther in field than 
but it may 


wear and this ap- 
today than 


Mills which 


pears to be 


wear 


the women’s wear 
hitherto in men’s wear, 
be a fruitful thought that proper 

promotion might establish a 
fabric consciousness among 
and effect the stabilization of 
business for those houses which were 
able to gain popularity 
brands. 


An Authority Needed 


women’s 
form of 
tee deity. 


brand 
keener 
men 


for their 


lhe wear field has long 
government by absen- 
That is to say the decrees 
of Paris have had the force of fashion 
laws and Paris served very well as 
an authority to quote. The men’s 
wear field has no authority to quote 
Which is recognized sufficiently gen- 
erally te give power to fashion. 
authority; there is unneces- 
uncertainty. If the men’s wear 
held could point to the use of blue 
‘vercoats in such and such a place as 
marking definite acceptance, at least 
1 fair amount of fall business in 
blues might be done in advance. 

a matter of fact after a period 
of slack trading, buyers are now be- 
sinning to come around and do more 
itings. They have had time for 
their thoughts to settle on certain 
pe as assured a certain proportion 
season’s business. 

‘k turns and supplementary lines 
needed, are two other char- 
stics of the women’s wear field 


had a 


T } 
Lacking 
iChING 


saTy 


act 


believe that if a few more clothiers 
looked conditions straight in the face 
there would 


and more 


be greater enthusiasm 
buying. Wise merchants 
have for several seasons recommended 
late openings and after the 
experience it is probably 

next fall season a vear hence, will be 
opened in March or April if the 
present temper of the market persists. 


present 
that 


‘Chinchillas and whitneys are leaders. 


em 
Fancy Worsteds: Many more 
showings of fancy worsted suitings 


have been made, but the market re- 
mains spotty. Several organizations 
noted for their variety and quick 
turns on style matters, are receiving a 
plentitude of orders, while other mills 
find the trade uniformly dull. Fancy 
worsteds as a group will probably do 
a large business before the season is 
over. Mill men regret the close basis 
which has been necessary on prices, 
as little profit is to be seen in such 
prices unless it is possible through 
them to attain a full capacity produc- 
tion for a considerable period 


e (2) * 


Women’s Wear: Because garment 
makers and retailers do not know 
what they want, the women’s wear 
fabric market remains dull. Style 
as usual is the prime element here, 
and distributors are waiting for in- 
dication as to what the consumer will 
favor for her last minute concentra- 
tion. Until retailers get out more of 
their spring showings there is no 
— by which to guide the ship. 
Fabric men argue that the Palm 
Seach season is the spring try-out, 
and that results there should be taken 
as authoritative of best fashion for 
spring and summer in more northern 
climes. 


the | 


See Limit to Rising Cottons 


Gains in Business Through Low Prices Might Be Negatived 
by Advance 
He far any likely advance in sible only when mills were in a mood 
price of cotton goods may go to make great sacrifices. 
this vear is a proposition which 1s lhe finer uses for cottons, in the 
interesting many on the market and dress field tor example, appear to sev- 
in mill accounting rooms Higher eral merchants to be the phase of the 
prices than those now ruling are ex- situation best worth cultivating. Not 
pected in several branches of the only are the margins possible to the 
field) within a comparatively short mill greater on highly styled goods 
time. That there are limitations is a wider than on coarse staples, but the 
fact acknowledged by many mer- business is less susceptible to choking 
chants The movement of cotton because of price fluctuations. Of 
goods was started by reason of their course the shorter staple cottons must 
attractive cheapness, and it is not be- be utilized and the spinning and 
lieved likely that they would hold so weaving machinery suitable only for 
broad a field prices advanced again coarse goods must be operating to 
to levels current during the first half have the industry generally in a state 
oft last year of prosperity The ideal toward 
Cotton has recovered 2c per pound which all will want to work is suff 
from bottom levels and many lines cient orders to occupy all looms and 
of goods are Me per yard higher to consume all grades and lengths of 
than they were in December. Fur-— cotton Phat is a difficult ideal to 
ther fractions are soon to be added to reach, and it is) probably equally 
cotton goods prices according to the sound to give most encouragement for 
| market outlook. For the time being expansion to those mills making 
| they may slow down buyers’ interest, goods most likely to hold their mar- 
but the statistical position of the mar- ket and thus prove ‘he most reliable 
| ket is such that strength is almost supporters of the stability of the en- 
assured through the first half of the tire industry. 
year. Sales have been running ahead . ee 
of production and stocks are consider Prints: Continued excellence of 
ably under what they were a year position remains the feature of all 
ago. lines of printed goods. Wholesale 
bs 5 : distributors are said to be carryin 
Seek New Uses only light stocks of standard lines of 
The trade is making a strong effort prints and prints have taken the lead- 
to find new uses for cotton goods. ing place in spring wash goods de- 


The ruling price is often the vital 
factor in deciding the adaptability of 
cotton goods in a field where 
something else is already giving satis- 
factory service. It would certainly be 
waste energy to uncover possible uses 
which held only when prices 
were on a starvation level. Unless the 
cotton farmer can find economies 
| to warrant continuation price 
| around I2 or 13¢, a number of the 
| cruder uses for cottons would be pos- 


new 


good 





of a 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar. 2 Feb.23 Mar. 3, 1926 

| ear om —ae = 

Spot cotton, N. Y... 14. 70¢ 14.25¢ 19.45¢ 

nek Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60 4%4-5¢ 4%(-51¢ 54 

38- -in., 64x60, 5.35 6° 5-7 4¢ 6%4-7%¢ 8iKe¢ 

39- in, 68x72, 4.75 78¢ 74-TH¢ 9%{-O74¢ 
| 39- in., 72x76, 4.25 B%-9'ee BAO 1084-10144 
| 39- in., £080, 4.00 9%{-10¢  934-10¢ .234-1234¢ 
= = j\“_—_ "Brown Sheetings 

—a ee 
| 36- in, 56x60, “4.00. 7%4-8¢ [177-8 10-10\%e 
| 36- in., 48x48, 3.00. . o9K¢ .o0¢ 1134-12¢ 
37- in.. 48x48, 4.00.. 714-74 74-74 Y oe 
| ee rig 


ie 
3614- ¢-in., n., 72x80, 4.70.. = 


“714¢-8¢ WY 10-1016¢ 





3614-in., 64x60, 5.75. 6S 614-654¢ J 8<-84¢ 
| Seeiiiatiots 
| Drills, 37-in., 3yd.... 10¢ 10¢ 12-12%¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 14-146¢ 14¢ *1614-174é 
Tickings, 8%oz su 18-19¢ 18-19¢ "Ky 21¢ 
| Standard prints...... 8¢ 8¢ oe 
| Eastern Staple ging- 
| hams, 27-in...... 9¢ o¢ o¢ 
-« Nominal 


partments. The last two months 
have probably witnessed the largest 
print business ever seen in a _ like 


period. Percales and the finer 
are sought. 


zoods 


* * * 


Rayons: (General improvement has 


progress in rayon combina- 
tions in the cotton goods field. The 
so-called rayon alpacas have been ac- 
tive sellers both in the gray and fin- 
ished states. Rayon decorated dress 
fabrics are returning to popularity, 
and it is said that some of the pre- 
vious objections to this sort of goods 


been in 


have been met and overcome. 
* a * 
Khakis: Advances of % to 


72 > per 
vard have been made in a number of 
sources on lines of khakis. The 
change reflects the tighter situation 
in the gray goods market and buvers’ 
support of khakis. 

* ok Ok 

Gray Goods: Business remains 
fairly general, in the gray goods mar- 
ket, but individual orders are smaller 
than they were a while back and they 
are now described as filling-in orders. 
Spot goods still command premiums 
over nearby deliveries. For example 
spot 64x 60s sell at 7c, while April 
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INFRINGEMEN 
NOTICE 


The PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING 
FORM COMPANY hereby gives notice that 
they are the sole owners and manufacturers of 
the well-known, hollow, internally heated, ad- 
justable form, which is protected under the fol- 


lowing U. S. Patents: 


U. S. Patent 14374 1221394 


U. S. Patent 1221395; U. S. Patent 1464539 
U. S. Patent 1537974; U.S. Patent 1338031 
U. S. Patent 55733 ; U.S. Patent 1308381 
U. S. Patent 1292167; U. S. Serial No. 146682 


Canadian Patent 211.940 


No one but the above firm can manufacture 
and sell forms of this type without infringement. 


Contrary to stories circulated, we have no in- 
tention, now or at any future time, of permitting 
any other manufacturer in the United States or 
Canada to manufacture adjustable forms of the 
above description, and we intend, in defense of 
our patent rights, to vigorously prosecute any in- 
fringement, under the patent law which reads as 


follows: 


“One who, without license, manufac- 
tures, uses, or sells an infringing device, is 


an infringer under the law. 


Adjustoe g 


METAL DRYING FORM ___f 





The Last Word in Hosiery Drying Equipment 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 


Office and Show Room 


123-125 North 5th Street 3-3 Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 


Standard Reference 
Authority 
of the 


Textile Industry 


The Official American Textile Directory has listed over 
20,000 concerns. It is completely revised annually with 
reports on new mills and changes in established firms. This 
directory is a complete index to the textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part |—Complete Directory of Mills. 


Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Mills, Bleacheries and Print Works. Details are given with each 
mill as to names of officials, character of goods manufactured, ma- 
chinery equipment, power used, whether equipped with a dye house 

finishing plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also 
name of buyer and in most cases what they buy. List of Investment 
ind Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks and Bonds. 


Part II—Raw Material Section. 


Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, Waste, 
Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 


Part IIl—Yarn Trade Index. 


Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with sizes of 
yarns spun and form in which put up. Also contains lists of Yarn 
Dealers and Commission Merchants with kinds of yarns handled. 


Part IV—Commission and Dyeing Section. 


Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleaching, finish- 
ing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of commission work. 


Part V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 


Classified according to kind of goods manufactured. 


Part VI—Selling Agents. 


Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, Export 
Houses and Cotton Goods Brokers with kind of goods handled. 


DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 


Prices 


Travelers’ Edition (Flexible Cover). . . .$3.00 


Office Edition (Stiff Cover; Thumb 
OS ES 


Subscribers to Textile World may purchase one copy of either edition 
at $1.00 discount. Not more than one such discount allowed with 
each annual paid in advance subscription. Directories were mailed 
on publication to subscribers who had paid in advance and included 
the Directory in their remittance. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Directory Dept. 
334 Fourth Ave. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


moves at 67%gc. Broadcloths in the tickings and chambrays, are in a sub- 
gray are still holding interest, par- stantial position with orders well in 
ticularly the carded varieties. Near hand for the second quarter of the 
deliveries are scarce, and though busi- year and some makes sold considera- 
iess has been passing for April, May bly beyond that. There is a feeling 
and June are the more usual months. that an advance to 14!2c on 2.20 
Sheetings are reported firm all along denims will become the general thing 
the line. in a short time. Already some are 
K ok * 


said to be considering only the ad 
Denims: These goods, along with vanced figure. c 
‘ 


Silk Buyers Seek Low Prices ae 
Retail Demand Is Large with Accent on Special Offerings , 
" Sccidetidans pnts gle: Pe faa - €conomy & Service, 


aoe broadsilk market while active price up to $1.5714. Low end num 
in many spots, continued to give’ bers and Canton 3-thread construction 
the impression of hot-house mer- finds big volume, but large stocks of 
chandising. In other words, the busi- goods prevent any advance as - : ; 
‘oess is being forced by the two prin- the price U HY not use mill receptacles 
cipal expedients ot extremely close Oe made from the Fibre consid 
ruring of the profit element and the Prints: Print houses comment on ered standard the world over? 
ing away of the quality element in yhe excellent demand for the 
der to bring goods ot a particular prints which constitute one of ; That is SPAULDING Hard Vul- 
rt within the range of buyers’ ideas. brightest spots in the market tod: canized and Flax Fibre. Suppiied 
Cheapening and substitution of lower- [here jis no overproduction . / a te 
priced grades of raw silk are the janv lines manufacturers kee in a compleie range of Spaulding 
methods used to bring a certain cloth oe Fibre trucks, boxes, cans and barrels. 
down to buvers’ ideas oft price. s : 


ii Reaten gf-« Snen— Pe The immense number of Spaulding 


‘tthe hbre products includes parts and fin 
iets gel naetalabcmiae: = MAND: Large at close price ished articles for use in the Electrical. 
nate e, and Consists “ -TtISINge ; : : ’ 

al Ainiton aida we tae ateace:to Sen. S70CKS: Smnaller Automotive; General Industrial, and 


1 ; : SILK: *rices highe Oc! ‘Textile | “1e 
ture the manutacturers’ goods at pre — SILK: Pri | eXtl le industt ICS. 
sInaiter, 


SENTIMENT: Mills planning cu 


One other type of hot-house mer ii : 
; - . : ig DUCTION: Unchanged 
chandising remains to be considered. 


[his is of a more sensible and legiti 


sumably special sales. 

Business with the retail stores as be 
1 tallment., 
a general rule appeared to be larger “HM™eM 
than heretofore, and expanding. The a 
various cutting-up trades around Burlaps Are Firmer 
New York are taking fairly large i 
quantities but stoutly resist any ad- More Interest Sl in S and 

antl ' 1th any < ore Interest Shown in Spot an 
vances due to the recent rise in raw Nearby Goods 
silk and so tar have been successful 

; : : \lthough there has been no very 
forestalling any advance of con- aoe e eer et, 
. active period of trading in the burlap 

uence. 


market, there has been enough of a 
ok x 


movement backed by strength in Cal 
Georgette: ‘(he three-thread con- 


; cutta to raise prices fractionally in 
ruction is most active but a growing 


; : the New York market \t mid-week 
uiry is being noted tor two-thread. 


s hold about the same to slightly 
her with the most popular 80 x 80 
her bringing $1.30 finished in 


most holders were asking 5 

points higher than at the start 

week for their offerings. 

7 — Ot the various positions thet 
houses. Che gray goods market been.most interest in spot and 

up about a cent a yard and is 


goods, and it is probably this 
t S4 to S6c 7 


tion which caused the market ti 
ae into a slightly higher position 
Satin crepe: Holds up surprisingly Prices on 1014 oz. 40s on the 
ll according to many houses who at mid-week were around 
lanned to run off their looms Goods four weeks off were 12 
th or more ago. Prices are on points less and goods for March 
nchanged basis, but manutac- ment from Calcutta were still lowet 
state that they are having a by about the same margin. The 
v easier time getting their price cutta price was about 8.60c. On the 
constitutes something of a vic- light weight side of the market & oz SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Gb atem 
tor them. Most of the goods is 4os are quoted at 6.60c on the s] Rochester, New Hampshire 
to the retail stores who state and = arrivals, and shipments re : 
Ss getting to be a staple and quoted about 5 points less. 
ependent of any seasons. _ — 
. + 2 Boston, Mass. The Congress Mills Branch Offices 
Crepe-de-Chine: Expanding vol- Co., 27 Kingston St., recently incorpo Boston Detroit 
rated for $25,000, is a new corporation Charlotte. N. C New York 


1 
d 


sales noted to all classes of 
ers. Price continues to be a 
consideration and a number 


engaged in business as commission mer Cincinnati Philadelphia 
chants. At the present time the new Cleveland Tonawanda, N. Y. 

; : E company is selling agent for the Schuyl- Chicago 
d during January at $1.55 still 431) ptush Co., Manayunk (Phila.), Pa. 

t that figure, although the manu- Abraham S. Burg is. president of Con 


has nominally moved his gress Mills Co. 
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Leave 
Nothing to Chance 


OU can’t afford to trust to chance in 


the production of your goods. Neither 


Can We. 


That is why far- 
sighted manufact- 
urers are equipping 
their factories with 
trustworthy Brin- 
ton machines. For 
over thirty years, 
we have, ourselves, 
left nothing to 
chance in the build- 
ing of those 
machines. With 
skilled workman- 
ship, conscientious, 
attention to detail 
and rigid inspec- 
tion, we have done 
everything possible 
to give you a thor- 
oughly reliable 
machine. 





We will be glad to 
furnish information 
of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


BRIN 


Philadelphia 





reat Britain and the Continent Australia |. H. Butter & Co., 
Wildt & Co,,:Ltd., Leicester, Eng FOREIGN Sydney, Melbourne 
South America: Santiago Scotto, AGENTS so , . 
Moreno, 1756. Casilla Correo 662, China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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New Methods 
New Profits 


1927 is here 
1926 has gone 


Why don’t you let us go over 
your mill and tune it up so 
that you will KNow that you 
are getting the UTMOsT out of 
it for the coming year? 


It will not obligate you in any 
way to talk to us. Won’t you 
drop us a line to let us know 
you are willing to “listen”? 
THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 
SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 
80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Free Textile Mill Site 


at GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


Queen City of the Delta 


10 acres of land have been donated for factory 
site at Greenville. The city is 175 miles south of 
Memphis. It is served by Yazoo & Mississippi Vel- 
ley Railway and Columbus & Greenville Railroad. 
Its location on the Mississippi River gives manufac- 
turers advantage of water as well as rail transporta- 
tion to the nation’s major markets. 


High tension power lines of the Mississippi Power 
& Light Company at Greenville assure manufac- 
turers of electric power at reasonable rates. 


The supply of labor at Greenville is ample and of 
good quality. 


Investigate this opportunity to secure free of cost 
splendid site for textile mill in the heart of the rich 
Delta District. 


For detailed information address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
GREENVILLE, MISS. 
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South Fairly Active 


Gastonia, N. C., Fes. 26.—Trad- 
ing in common stocks continued fairly 
active this week with gradually rising 


prices. The average for this week 
according to the weekly summary as 
furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., showed a net ad- 
vance of 24 points or 110.48 as com- 
pared with 110.24 for last week. Of 
the two Carolinas, the South Caro- 
lina common stocks showed the great- 
est gain, with trading fairly active. 
[he preferred stock market continued 
fairly active with the demand and of- 
ferings changing very little. 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 





ee 83 85 
Beacon Mfg. com........... 125 vee 
Beacon Mfg. pfd........... a 95 
Booth Mfg. Co., com....... 95 100 
Booth Mfg. Coa pfd eecccee 92* cee 
CO EOD a ec ce ae ots 120 
EY Sea 51 53 
eR cee 90 93 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com... 90 95 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 80 os 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd....... ae 7% 
Gosnold Mills, com......... s a 
Gosnold Mills, pfd eg a @'nle 6s 20 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.........- 66 ats 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 104 108 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com.... as 55 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 50 Ba 
UN TEE. 5 00:0 6 60019 « 87% ... 
Manomet BEARS... ccesseee 9 10 
Nashawena Mill .......... 645 67% 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.. 100 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 82¥, 
OME EE. 5 «44 > cae cbs ues 142 wow 
Nonquitt Spng. Co........ 32% 34 
Pemaquid Mills .......... are 26 
Ec hp ab 6 61s o:6= 66 330 sats 
Potomska Mills .......... 67 70 
Quissett Mills Co., com... sa 89 
Quissett Mills, pfd........ 92 ati 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com....... 6 8 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... 16 20 
"2 a ee 142 sara 
OA EE os a'e 000.0 ee eae’ 86 nae 
Wamsutta Mills .......... 52 54 
WMICMNOEE BETEED sc cvccccese 45 50 


. Ex-dividend 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Besten Stock xe. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
Ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool. pfd......  —e yoacd 
Am. Mfg. pfd....... 82% 82 84 
Amoskeag, com...... SiMe sss ee 
Androscoggin ...... 43% 43 45 
Arlington ee eakcatats 68% 67 69 
Bates , sad 124%, 122 126 
Berkshire Cot. ..... es 124 127 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... ; can ae 
ME ts eer ia sgh ia ani a 106 
Edwards BS cates 41 37 42 
Esmond, pfd......... 993% 98 
Everett Rate PET 10 10 13 
Farr Alpaca ......- 164% 159 162 
Great Falls paolo 14% 11 14 
H Iton Woolen... 28 27 31 
RE Ea 30 24 ae 
Ipswich, pfd. ....... 87% 92 95 
Ipswich, com. ...... 38% 44 a 
Lawrence ........+: 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso........ 177% 175 S 
Ly an 
\ 
\ 


fassachusetts ..... 71 74 ane 
lerrimack, com..... 123% 120 123 


N co a. 50% 49 51 
Nashua, pfd. ...... 93 92 94 
Naumkeag 171% 174 #178 
N. E. So. pfé@...... 8 .s 

SOR EN kes tas ere eo 19 19 21 
Paviti ree a aa 40 eat ae 
Pepperell. 2.006000 116% 117 119 
Plymouth Cordage.. 127 125 128 
Tremont & Suffolk. . 23% 20 24 
WOM cow ex aon ee 26 26 30 





Kovon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(Week ending March 1) 
Steck High Low Last 






Courtaulds, Ltd 27% 27% 27% 
Industrial Rayon.. 8% 7 ™% 
Snia Viscosa 9% oy, 9% 
nia Viscosa, Repts 9% 9 9% 
204 190 200 





More Business, But Little Profit 





At Present Narrow Margins Large Earnings for First Six Months 
of Year Will Be Exceptional 


Boston, March 2 

OW that we are getting well into 

the first six months of the year 
it is possible to forecast with some 
degree of certainty the probable aver- 
age financial showing of textile mills 
at the end of this period. In the cot- 
ton branch of the industry, where the 
largest losses have been suffered dur- 
ing the last three years, there has been 
an encouraging increase in business 
volume, but within the memory of few 
leading members of the trade has so 
large a business been done at so little 
increase in price per pound and yard, 
or at such a narrow margin between 
cost and selling price. 


Red Ink Figures Eliminated 


While red ink figures have been 
eliminated by a majority of cloth mills 
and by many sales yarn spinners, the 
black ink figures are small in most 
instances, and unless there is a marked 
increase in the margins upon the bal- 
ance of unsold production for this 
period, it will be futile to expect many 
mills to show earnings that would 
warrant resumption of dividends at 
rates prevailing three or four years 
ago. Many cloth mills have their 
product well sold into or through the 
summer months, and a few are sold 
well into the fall. Of these mills 
those making specialties, or those 
which own cotton at relatively cheap 
prices, will do better than the aver- 
age; some who are able to run at or 
above normal capacity may find that 
wide distribution of overhead will give 
them a better profit than anticipated. 

For those mills whose product is 
not sold far ahead, and particularly 
for sales yarn mills, results of the first 
six months may turn out better than 
seems possible at present. 
ment 


This state 
is made upon the assumption 
that there will be no marked recession 
in varn or cloth prices irrespective of 
what may happen to cotton values, 
and upon the fact that the well sold 
condition of cloth 
mills makes a strong foundation upon 
which to build more profitable prices 

Hand-to-mouth buying with manu 
facturers hungry for 


the majority of 


1 orders neces 
sarily gives the buyer absolute control 
of the price situation. Hand-to-mouth 
buying with mills well sold ahead and 
in a comparatively independent posi- 
tion places the latter in a position to 
demand a premium price for the extra 
service rendered, and which involves 
carrying stocks or otherwise antici- 
pating buyer’s needs. It is the exact 
antithesis of the market situation that 
has existed for the last three years, 
and while potential production of 
staple cloths may be too large to give 


the manufacturer much of an advan- 
tage, It is practically certain to work 
to the advantage of 
specialties. 


producers ot 


Bearish Views Discounted 


"he heavy losses for the last fiscal 
year disclosed in statements published 
within the week by the American 
Woolen Co., New England Southern 
Mills, Manomet Mills, Nonquitt Mills, 
and Hill Mfg. Co., as well as the re- 
duced earnings shown by Nashawena, 
Dartmouth Mig. Co., and several 
others, have been largely discounted 
in their stock values, and in most in- 
fuller and more 
profitable operations since the first of 
the year have encouraged buying of 
certain of these stocks at current low 
values. 


stances, reports of 


The most discouraging feat 
ure in this connection was reported 
decision of Manomet directors to sub- 
mit to stockholders their recommenda- 
tion of liquidation. The continued 
heavy drainage of American Woolen 
Co.’s surplus account in order to pay 
preferred dividends was also unfavor- 
ably commented upon, despite the fact 
that the surplus remains large and 
more than required for working capi- 
tal without outside financing. The 
fact that Nashawena and Dartmouth 
should have been able to suffer such 
heavy inventory markdowns and still 
show a balance on the right side of 
the ledger was in marked contrast to 
most other statements for the last 
fiscal year, and is particularly en- 
couraging in view of the improved 
business since the opening of the new 
year. 


Nashawena’s Small Loss 


l‘or the year ended Dec. 31, 1926, 
Nashawena Mills, New 3edford, 
Mass,. showed a loss after all charges, 
excepting depreciation, of $16,067, 
which compares with a profit in 1925 
ot $587,987 after all charges. Pay 
ment of $495,000 in dividends and $7,- 
850 in additional Federal taxes for 
previous years caused a reduction in 
surplus of $508,917, or to $1,034,802. 
Sales for the vear aggregated 29,051,- 
000 yards valued at $6,608,299, as 
compared with $7,249,271 in 1925, the 
vardage, however, being 6% greater 
than in 1925. At the annual meeting 
President William Whitman stated 
that there has been a marked increase 
in the company’s business since the 
first of the year and that January and 
February sales were double those of 
the same two months of last year, 
these orders being sufficient for a ten 
weeks’ production. The  director’s 
decision to make no charge for de- 
preciation was because of their belief 


that heavy charges of former prosper- 
ous years had created a_ sufficient 
reserve, this aggregating $2,815,488 
against the property account of $1o,- 
068.799. 


Renfrew to Liquidate 

lhe special meeting of stockholders 
ot the Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., last week authorized the sale 
of all or any part of the plant and 
John T. McGuire, president of the 
Textile Banking Co., New York City, 
was appointed agent to study the mill’s 
situation and to sell such parts of 
the property as seemed advisable. This 
decision was made necessary by the 
fact that banks and stockholders did 
not favor the issuing of debentures or 
bonds to the amount of $600,000 for 
the purchase of new machinery and 
providing of needed working capital. 
In addition to 7% notes aggregating 
$953,425 the Renfrew Co. has out- 
standing $400,000 of preferred stock 
and $1,292,500 of common stock. 


N. E. Southern Mills Loss 

The New England Southern Mills, 
for the fiscal year ended December 
31, 1926, showed a loss after all 
cnarges of $1,032,672, which com- 
pared with a profit after all charges 
in 1925 of $211,929. A_ working 
capital deficit at the end of the 1925 
fiscal year of $23,120 was increased 
during 1926 to $1,730,883, and in- 
cluded in the liabilities are $5,090,000 
of bank loans. The company’s in- 
come account for the last two years 
compares as follows: 


1926 1925 

Gross sales........... $12,319, 867 $19, 067,087 
Mill prof. bef. chgs... ‘e 526, 363 1, 836, 692 
Depreciation .....ccs.secceve 467, 064 512, 406 
Current interest............ 355,542 307, 851 
Int. on term debt....... 586, 204 714,849 
Canadian inc, tax....... ion. lanes 34,840 
Inventory write down...... 276,299 eienen 

EEE, ks dosdecrucsaaswens 1,158, 746 266,746 
Add: earns of Cosmos Mills 

before sale.. rer 126,074 
Less prof. on minority 

stock not owned 54,817 
Net loss 1,032,672 *211,929 
*Profit 


Manomet to Vote on Liquidation 

Pursuant to a recommendation of 
the directors, the stockholders of the 
Manomet Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
will hold a special meeting, Apr. 5, to 
vote on the question of liquidation. It 
was brought out at the annual meet- 
ing on Monday that the mills will be 
soon entirely closed and that in order 
to prevent receivership directors have 
provided cash to meet current obliga- 
tions. At the close of the last fiscal 
year there was a net debt on the plant 


of approximately $1,000,000. At the 
annual meeting President William 
Whitman spoke in part as follows 


regarding conditions that led up to 
decision of directors to recommend 
liquidation : 


“The corporation was very profitable 
until 1920. Earnings were large and 
dividends were paid regularly between 
1906 and 1923. In 1919 sales were prac- 
tically $20,000,000 and in the following 
year reached the maximum figure of $28,- 
000,000. 


“The vear 1921 was followed by a radical 
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L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


| 
254 Fourth Avenue 






An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
ir hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. 
Machine 







NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & &O., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 














A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer | ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. | 


: , LISHED 1888 
320 Broadway, New York GREENVILLE, S.C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 














RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY | 
| 





Specialists in Textile Cloth Service 
Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost Methods 





: . Send for free booklet, ‘“‘Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant | FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through } 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. | * | 
It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness i mm 
resulting from knowledge and experience. Federal Engineering Co pany 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND Architectural Engineers 
Design and Superintendence for 





Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
818 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| QO DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. | T 
Engineers |BALING PRESS 


| 

| NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Te 

| ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS (HYDRAULIC) 

; at aa eet 50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 

Size to suit your 
wor 

Ask us about them 

















———— 

Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 | 
CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS | 


Old South Building, Boston | 
Patents and Patent Cascs - Trade Mcrks - Copyrights | 









Special Attenticn to Textile Invention 








W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports . Engineers & Contractors 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants on Mill properties. Power Plants of Dunning & Boschert 4 Inductal Paving and Air Condit ning 
and Kindred Structures. every description and directions for their Press Co., Inc. “. 
economy of operation. 388 West Water St | Profit by  ParkSpray 3 
Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. . “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE 





~— Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 














DEEP WELL DRILLING—DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been solving 
water problems satisfactorily for 33 years for 
textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. Richmond, Va. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 





The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 


Looms ! | 











nn | 


° 











\TE” 


harlotte 


registered 
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Financial—Continued 


disturbance which affected Manomet 
even more than other cotton mills. Sales 
declined steadily and by 1925 dropped to 
$4,000,000 for that year. This brought 
about forced reductions in operations and 
in 1923 the number 3 mill, constructed 
specially for the manufacture of tire 
fabrics, was shut down and later sold. 

The company received encouraging 
orders in January, 1926, and it was de- 
cided to start the mill number 4 fully. 
[he supposed improvement in business 
and outlook proved to be a spasm and 
the company found itself unable to secure 
orders even at a loss. Due to the con- 
ditions prevailing in 1926 directors were 
forced to the conclusion that the only 
course was to close the mill. The mills 
are now practically closed down and will 
soon be entirely closed. In order to 
prevent receivership directors have 
provided cash to meet the obligations of 
the company. The report of the trea- 
surer for 1926 shows that the mill has a 
debt on its plant of about $1,000,000. 

“Mr. Whitman called attention to the 
fact that the management of the mill has 
heen the same since 1904. While admit- 
ting that mistakes of management have 
naturally been made, he stated that they 
were not the cause of the present condi- 
tion of the corporation.” 


American Woolen to Show Loss 

\merican \Woolen Co. has declared 
the regularly quarterly preferred divi- 
dend of $1.75, payable Apr. 15 to 
This 
action has been taken by the directors 
despite the fact that the report of 
operations for the fiscal year, 1926, 
which will be mailed to stockholders 
early next week, is expected to show 
an operating loss of around $2,000,- 
000. The company’s probable showing 
is commented upon by the Boston 
News Bureau as follows: 

“The preliminary figures indicate an 
operating fr over $2,000,000. To 
this, to obtain final results for 1926, must 
necessarily be added the normal deprecia- 
tion of around $2,000,000. These approxi- 
mate deficits for 1926 compare with 
gross profits of $3,051,000 and net profits 
of $944,000, respectively, before and after 
depreciation, in 1925. 

“From a banking standpoint the 1926 
report will appear good, for the company 
ended the year in the best financial con- 
dition in many years. Inventories were 
sharply reduced to the lowest aggregate 
in four years. Bank loans at $6,000,000 
were the lowest since the culmination of 
the 1921 deflationary period and were, 
moreover, more than covered by about 
$7,000,000 cash. 

“Notwithstanding the severe deficit of 
1926, the resultant shrinkage in profit and 
loss surplus and the indifferent trade 
prospects of the current half-year, direc- 
tors decided in view of the liquid finan- 
cial condition and unbroken dividend 
record of the preferred stock to vote the 
regular 134% declaration for payment 
\pr. 15. As unearned dividends, however, 
obviously cannot indefinitely be met from 
surplus the company earnestly hopes for 
something approaching a trade revival 
this year to supplement its intensive 
manufacturing and selling efforts.” 


stockholders ot record Mar. 11. 


loss ot 


Dartmouth Reduced Profits 


he Dartmouth Mig. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., for the fiscal year 


ended Dec. 31. 1926, reports a gross 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 








To the Stockholders of Draper Corporation: 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on no par 
value shares of Draper Corporation out- 
standing has been declared payable March 
dist, 1927 to stockholders of record at close 
of business March 5, 1927. 
B. H. BRISTOW DRAPER, 
Treasurer 

rr 
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} 


profit after inventory markdowns of 


$63,000. During the year the com-| 
pany paid dividends of $326,000 on |} 
preferred and common stock and | 


bought in 4,000 shares of common. 
After payment of Federal taxes for 
the 1925 vear, the surplus, deprecia- 
tion and tax reserve aggregated $2,- 
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POWER 


STEAM—WATER—ELECTRIC 











452,2 
at the end of the 1925 fiscal year. 


Hill Mfg. Co. Loss 
The Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., 


reports a net loss after all charges | 
for the year ended Dec. 24, 1926 of | 
$161,765, which compares with a loss | 
for the previous fiscal year of $87,430. | 


Boston Stock Auctions 


as compared with $2,939,160 | 


.| TEXTILE MILLS 


A competent study of the requirements and 
possibilities in the generation, distribution and 
application of power for industrial service fre- 
quently discloses opportunity for improvements 
that not only effect important savings in power 
but result in marked betterment of the 
| general operating economy of the entire plant. 


costs, 


The success of this organization in obtaining 
| results is based on a broad and intimate knowledge 
of power plant design, equipment, and the many 
special operating conditions existing in industrial 
plants. 


INDUSTRIAL VALUATIONS FOR 
| BUILDINGS 


ACCOUNTING 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


The following sales of textile | 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions: 

Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
18 Great Falls....... a 100 144 +114 
43 Arlington ... Kees 1) 68'4 %, 
10 Nashawena ‘ 100 H9le +-H14 
3 West Boylston, pfd.... 100 44 —l 
SE FOpMerell § ccccvscces -- 10 116% % 
25 Nonquitt Spinning os 100 33 My - % 
21 American Mfg., com... 100 90-89 —11 
25 Nashua, com.. duc eies 100 501, K 
19 Plymouth Cordage -- 100 127 +1% 
U7 PERRO oon oes cceseves 100 =172-17114 1 

2 Salmon Falls.. ° 100 22 +7 
18 Ludlow ’ asters ey 1784-14 

1 Essex .. vans 50 20K + 


298 Total 


e 1 . . 
N. Carolina Textile Stocks 
(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S, Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) . 
Bid Askec 


Acme Spinning Co........ 110 115 
Am, Yarn & Processing Co. 90 95 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... S84 90 
BEI Bee 6.0-0:45.200:60.0:%-0 80 90 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 140 161 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

ESHA ean 109 aoe 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 17 19% 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

TRAE ES Pearse 13 15 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

CS ek ent arin ds Masks meio a 101 103 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 109 113 
Clara Mie ©Co....... i acai 74 ose 
Climax Spinning Co...... 123 130 
. sf 9 : 71 
Crescent Spinning Co....... 94 99 
MD IN ico cv a4.4.4)ds-8 98 ; 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.. 44 50 
Durham Hosiery “B"”...... 6 12 
Bastern Mfg. Co.......... a atiy 58 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 112 120 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

a itn ba 6:8 466 em «8,6 100 103 
ee a re 130 141 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 ad 
2 a SL 85 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co 8 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

eR eS Re 100 108 
Henrietta 7% pfd........ ; 80 
Imperial Yarn Mills...... 98 101 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 230 240 
Linford Mills ...... Make do 102 105 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. ; 110 
I EE re 45 
i a ee 174 ; 
Mansfield Mills ........ 118 130 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 29 36 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

7% pfd. late heb oF ee 85 
I BEI os Sk kw sw woes 75 85 
National Yarn Mill........ 100 110 
ee 70 78 
Perfection Spinning Co.. 99 101 
eee BE. Siena e cs cae 35 145 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 75 85 
Roanoke Mills, 744% Ist 

. RAS ae 99 101 
Roanoke Mills 8% 2nd 

Ei afin: @. cark: ot te tank’ Wie, 44. Wd 97 100 
Rosemary, 744% pfd...... 98% me 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 90 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 80 
Sterling Spinning Co.... 105 112 
Stowe Spinning Co..... 99 102 
Victory Yarn Mills Co. ; 56 65 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... ; 62 
Wiscasset Mills Co......... 200 ark 





Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Week ending March 1, 1927) 
1927 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
27% 20% Relding-Hemingway . 1,700 25 23% 23% 
15% 10% Century Ribbon...... 1,400 154%,12 15 
574% 50 Julius Kayser....... 6,100 52% 51 51 
16 13 H. R. Mallinson..... 1,400 14 13 18% 
14% 12 Van Raalte........ - 1,200 12 28 


TAXATION 

INSURANCE 

PURCHASE and SALE 

CONSOLIDATIONS 

See Aiso—— 
T 


ENGINEERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STEAM PLANTS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 

| REPORTS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
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Production Costs 


If you are an executive officer of a textile mill, cost 
of production has probably been given your first con- 
sideration. Favorable factors on lines of the Central 
of Georgia Railway in Georgia, Alabama and the 
Chattanooga District all combine to lower production 
costs. These factors include an ample supply of labor, 
plentiful and dependable hydro-electric power, and 
coal from nearby fields. In locating a new textile mill 
on Central of Georgia lines, you can count also on 
dependable railway transportation which will get your 
goods to the buyer promptly. 


Low production costs combined with dependable 
railway transportation are worthy of your serious 


| consideration. Write us for detailed information. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West 
Savannah, Georgia. 
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~ PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Ply Mercerized 


The excellence of these yarns has built up a 
steady clientele among discerning knitters. 
Quality all the way through— uniformly 
spun yarns processed with modern equip- 
ment into mercerized yarns of notable lustre 
and dye effectiveness. Available in any 
form of put up — all counts. 


Single Mercerized 

Yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY for 
exacting plaiting and splicing requirements. 
All counts — bleached, tinted, dyed. 


Carded and Combed 


The JOHNSTON YARNS have won a real 
reputation. Back of them is a corps of mills 
thoroughly attuned to one standard. 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer’”’ 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bidg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: apreee Bldg 
CHICAGO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd. EADING, PA 
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Gassed and Ungassed 


Combed Cotton Yarns 
Spun by 
The Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Yarns as fine as 120s gassed and ungassed for 
the weaving, knitting and electrical trade and 
as coarse as 16s for the thread industries are 
spun at this mill out of the finest selections of 
sakelaridis or peeler cotton. The modern sys- 
tem of spinning yarns at this mill and the high 
grade of cotton employed, enable us to supply 
a spinning unsurpassed by either domestic or 
imported yarns. 








225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MFG. CO PARKDALE MILLS. INC, 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARROW MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. FLINT MFG. CO. 


Fast Delivery Service 


Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
This fast delivery obviates the need for 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 
ing carrying charges and cutting down 
overhead. This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns 
have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market Is 
(Quieter 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— Less _ac- 
tivity in yarn is seen by a leading 
local broker. He stated that a smaller 
volume of business was booked by his 
‘ompany during the week ending on 
eb. 26 than for any similar period 
within the last few weeks. He states 
that the market has been compara- 
tively quiet although some _ business 


Indications of Certain Houses Operating, but Not Likely to be 


NDICATIONS are that varn houses 
are buying 
their own account. 
South are to the 
important houses have taken on con 


Are Dealers 


more or less 
Reports from the 


effect 





that 


yarn 


General 


certain 


for 


Buying Yarn? 


Notwithstanding this reported activ 


ity of 


yarn hou 


that buving of 


long 


spl ead 


continued 


ses 
thi 


( 


ch 


is 


ry generally wide 


it is not 


aracte 


expecter 


11 1 } 
*r Will De pl 


lhe number of houses in tl 


llv in the 


volume ot 


business done 


he majority of these sales have been 


iccount 


which a 


een 


current 


remselves 
aints 


buver wh 


e Was m Ma 


rt 


constant 


his has not 


delivery 


and demand has 


for quick shipment. 


the statisti 


’ 


anc 


have 


good many m 


the ce 


always been possible on 


cal position in 
ills have found 


mMsequent com- 


heen numerous. The 


buys tor ] 


11\ 


Cases all 


yrompt delivery 
owed his stock 











siderable stock and others are likely selling markets which have abandoned to dwindle to lower proportions than 

was booked. to follow suit. The raw material or decreasing merchandise opera- is generally known and consequently 

During the week silk advanced 10¢ market has developed in such fashion tions is very considerable and it is not hen there is anv delay in delivery he 

pound and thrown silk is now being as to lead the yarn dealer to change believed that for some time to come finds himself up against a serious 

juoted on basis of $6.30. Cotton and jj opinion about owning yarn. Dur- at least stocks in dealers’ hands will proposition keeping his plant run 
nercerized prices remained firm. In jng January and February dealers be anything more than negligible. ning. 

‘arded cones, 10s are quoted at 26/2 were not convinced in their own min Dealers have had too many disastrous 3 N ) i | 1 
27¢ and 20s at 29 to 29!2c. Mer- 4¢ to the stable character of raw mate- experiences in buying va ‘ Buyers Not ¢ perating Aheae 
erized 60s-2 is quoted 79 to 8Ic, +ial and felt that both cotton and ya i profit to cause them re the [It is verv evident a good many 
and at 50 to 59¢ tor 20s; “Os are might go to lower levels. It is anot! procedure in any large iN ay quirie re being made by buvers 

isted at $1.04 to St.07, In combed jjJustration of the fact that buyers in spite certain uniounded report iny « hom did not buy when ¢ 
ingles, 18s are at 37 to 38 and 70s never buy at the bottom. They alwa o the contrary, stocks in selle hand n an 1 vere at their low point 
t 74 to 70c. wait for lower figures and ¥ oo ire in very small compass lealers nd e rving to find out 
meantime the market usually get declare thev are not going ) irry ha expect of the future Chere 
Change in Belmont Agent away from them. This is the case to- any more than they absolutely need were jhose who had the rage ¢ 
With the expiration of their con- day, for the dealer could have owned or the filling-in orders whi ‘ eir convir ind be ) de 
ract at the end of the month Hard- yarn considerably under to-day’s level receive from time to time le e the 
ing, Tilton & Co. will cease to act as he had had courage to operate 1 I ead Few Sal ise! 0 mnion th e numbe 
: eee . ; iries b rew Sales 
elling agents for the Belmont (N.C.) January or even early February. But mquiries Dut Few Sak vho ( ce det 1” even 
‘rocessing Co. No announcement as it usually takes an advance to bring The months of January and Feb Al <1 thre eas equire 
the latter ee? future selling buvers into the market and this is arv have for the most part been fav it etble. It is only natural 
angements has been made public. true of dealers as it is of consumers. orable ones for the varn dealer, esp e bu hould be keeping in 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded— (Average Quality) ¥ 7 a — 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size a 3472 — g: win wie eistare'wis ~ a 
— Skeins or Tubes—( Warp Twist) 16s ~ as “ 48 19 
4a to Se................—— —24% 20s 2814 - —39' 408 eer: 
Met Ee Waka waaticnciviesat 24%-25 245 ......... — —30 aa . <a: i. oe 
eee err ee ae 32 — he — gage 
3 33 3 24s AO TOR eo cae cooketecravass 72 —75 
eat Bo iN ce ic onal gic ial 25 14,—26 30s ae ae 7) ) 28s 42 g 89 85 
Ae Le ll eee — —43 - ™ oUs — 
: “Two: Ply — and Tubes a Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
8s-2 4, 268-2 a —32% 
a —24 * nar Ps-2 56 Ss SOs 2 1 05 OS 
10s-2 — —25 30s-2 34% Ne. in a 
coe eos A ai 3638-2 —4] as oe ci saagive , 
obs-: ov ) (is s 
14s-2 — 408-2 ........ccec eens. = 48 10 53 ea - - ; 
Re 27 40s-2 High breakage — —44 nhl ' ae me ; 
ae $5s-2 oo i | ()~ 4) 
NS Mi ale Wig douche ek — 50s-2 — —h0 \c.9 =) a4 “ ao 
9Ac ‘nN. oO at — OUS- = ‘ ‘ t Z 
DE tient eS Rosh al aay Sivan et be 31 60s-2 06 G0s-2 4) PS “is 14 
Single Warps T0s-2 Ty On Os 1 52 
eae cee cy oe a) — —ih Sts ae 
asians ae Bhions Ga eek a 33 —33% Peeler—(Super Quality) 
= pee ee ce a eu = ” 43 Single Cones 
ey ae aie tee aeentaw ace - — - » 40s » a s _ 
20. _ 9R12 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
ii SS ee are le T = r WwW 10s 29 —30 37 —39 26s 34 —35 44 —46 
80.9 ; rd aa =_ 174i 90 148 30 —31 38 —4u 30s .36 —38 47 —50 
ay vere °8 7 7 a 16s .30%—314%, 39 —41 36s ........ 41 —43 50 —é2 
8 ee aa 341435 18s .31 —32 40 —42 408 ........ 45 —47 53 —55 
"Gm eceoeeeeseesesesseces ~ a »° » , oe © © / © - 
14s-2 27 ye 27% 408-2 ordinary 43 —44 20s 31%4—32% 41 —43 508 ........ — is 58 —60 
ais tous ee Sums gia te, A wen ake b s-2 . 4 — 9 oe _ ¢ ae > oe leds ae 
ee a ae ae oe 248 St 8 BM ia ccc ness 68 —70 
208-2 ‘Taek Ta ae ee Deets — —29 SS eee tose wah — —57 Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 21-22c; White, 24-24%4c i 40 —42 By SO) a288 
eae Cones (Frame Spun) DO iis pee Becnsinedreae 42 —44 NB ork dara w aa wae es 57 —62 
DS kd chee s seGthes se ——aeee See 28 2814 ME 6a ae we ets os ewe ee 44 —46 WEE hédatuenxecewtages 65 —70 
Marius eve esiiit ture a ee 244%4—25 228 (silver ‘and. Jaeger) . — —30 Cc ct tease adencien 45 —48 GO kc acor asada tenes 75 —80 
MO rE Niece Be OS ach tha Rice 25 —25% 24s 28 14,—29 368-2 .48 —50 GN inn vtacetees peu 90 —95 
Recep a eiae) gi pic. aed/asdin-o Re eta lak ain k's! Kata ad — —30 z : 
16s 26 —26% 308 helene ies 311/ 39 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
“eo 66 68:68 8 6.0 6.010. 6 48.6 66 — -_ 72 . bP. A S “~Taenepreuiien 2... 2 me : 
eas etek ee 261%4-——27 30s extra quality........334—34% Peeler B —— . 
ak ake 274%4—28 40s 42 —43 -, Average ont peerage ont 
ea MINE 4g cola as sein sewn a O48 60° —3l 55-56 70 Oe os 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality ) cer uiak cad — —53 58—59 73 78 — 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s — —55 60—61 75 80 — 
BN Shnais beaks ee Reon Oe MO eaves cecncess ches 52 —d4 40s — —& 65—66 80 dia 
Pt is a yt oe Wea a 43 —44 WES Se crc ares Peace oielerneih 68 —62 45s — —65 70—7] 85 90 — 
a ree: 45 —46 RE eres 68 —73 50s — —/0 75—76 90 95 — 
RNR ie ia oh: & Mita Se ace ok 47 —48 re Sasa acetate a aia 80 —83 60s — —79 85—86 1 02 107 — 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and 


noted. For New York spot cotton prices, 


see page 131. 


ualities Indicated 


at the close of business March 2 


For staple cotton prices, see page 133 


They do not 


cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Johnston Building 521 Court St. James Building 
CuHar.otTte, N. C. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, ‘TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


‘lose touch with the sitmation, even and the prices which it has been nec GRO V ES MILLS, Inc. | 


though 


cotton 


he will argue that the price of 
and therefor of varn cannot 
remain where it is. The argument 
the buyer is that when reports regard- 


this year 


ot 


ing the become 


acreage I0o1 
available it will be realized the reduc 
tion will be comparatively small and 
that the result of such knowledge will 
be depressing upon price. On the 
other hand it is realized no one knows 
what will happen to cotton and that 
a combination of lack of fertilizer and 
unfavorable climatic conditions will 
do much now to lessen this year’s 
crop than any reduction in acreage 


which be 


great. 


may not, as predict, 


many 


Prices Firmer 
There is every reason for the spin- 
ner to take a firmer attitude on price 
than he owing to the upward 
trend of raw cotton and from business 
now on his books. 
prevailed have not 


has, 


Prices which have 
allowed the spinner 
to make fair profit and with 
increases material costs he 
feels it incumbent to secure more for 
his product if he is to come out whole. 
It is not for him to remain 
firm on the level at which he has been 
holding, but he appreciates he must 
have a better basis if he is to sell on 
replacement cost. Also the spinner 
believes buyers will increase their for- 
ward operations when they once 
convinced that prices are not going to 
decline. This another reason 
holding for better figures. He does 
not see any likelihood of any danger- 
ous accumulations, even if he should 
refuse to meet the buyer on his present 
level. He has not stock on hand to- 
day and can stand a fairly long period 
of quiet without reaching the point 
when it is necessary for him to search 
for business or to make prices which 
would enable him to secure it. He 
knows that certain buyers have 
id sufficient confidence in the situa- 
tion to buy ahead for a considerable 
period and predicts that others will 
follow this lead of important factors 
sooner or later. All these conditions 
combine to cause general reluctance 
the part of spinners generally to 
part with their product at 
I the figure which they 
eventually obtain. 


even a 


in his raw 


enough 


are 


for 


is 


anything 


low feel they 


Buyers’ Product Moves Slowly 
the consumer 


attitude 
and one which causes him 


\nother reason for 


ng a conservative toward 
* market 
refrain from operating ahead is the 
small success he 
his own business. Of course, 
in different 


that a 


( paratively has 


with 
ions differ trades, 
is apparent good many 


ers are basing their purchases of 


on the sale of their product. 
claim that if they had orders 
would buy yarn to make them, 


until they secure — business they 
not interested < price. This 
s to apply aieaais to the knit 
lerwear trade. In New York state 
believed the sale of fall merchan- 
has been far from 


any 


satisfactory 


essary to make in competition with 


southern lines do not ie t feas sible 


to buy varn at present in 
pect to make a living profit here 
ire a few knitters who have provided 
for a very fair proportion of thet 
season's requirements at a level con 
siderably cei than that « o-da 
but there are a good nv othe 
and these, it is believed Ip! ‘ 
large bulk of the industry oO are 
looking at the market as impossible 
for them in the light « t the 
competitors have done hev feel the 
only thing for them to do is to wait 
in the hope that thev mav witness a 
more favorable basis for operations in 
the near future 
Fine Yarn Difficulties 

Spinners of combed varns are being 
compelled to pay an increasing amount 

iy the cotton they employ. The ice 
for 114 inch staple is disproportion 
ately high to middling cotton and vet 
the buver bases his ideas on the open 


and cannot unde 


ould be 


price for middling 


stand why there sh such a dis 


parity. Also it is claimed cheap offer 
ings are being made in certain 
juarters of varn that in all probability 
is not up to quality but on which the 
buver is taking a chance of using 
without interfering with the quality 

his product These purchases are 
used as an argument to bear the 


dealer first quality 


eltect 


who is selling a 
varn sometimes with the desired 


Japanese Gain in Rumanian 
Gray Cloth Market 

Textiles have long 
most important group of 
Rumania, and among 
cotton sheetings have 


constituted the 


imports into 
imports 
held an 


textile 


alway > 


important place, according to a report 
from Consul J. Rives Child, Bucha 
rest, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. Despite the develop 


of a local industry, 
sheetings have 
increase from year to 
Rumania imported 1 
gray or unbleached cotton cloth valued 

In 1925, imports of this 
amounted to 8,391,000 Ib 


ment 
cotton 


Imports 
shown a steady 
In 1914, 


Ibs Ot 


vear 


.305,000 


at $256,000. 
commodity 
worth 


$3,860,000. In 1921 and 1922 
the United States was the principal 
source of the Rumanian imports of 


s, but has since beet 


"VT v) 7 > Tid) 
Jap: 1, ( zecn 


gray sheeting 


placed in this trade by 


slovakia, and other 


European coun 
tries. Japan is now the leading source 
for these imports, much of its gain 
having been made at the expense of! 
\merican goods 

VANCOUVER, Wasu. W. P. I il 
yf the Pacific Coast Linen Mills ¢ 
which is working to establisl 
mill at Vancouver, has ask t in 
dustrial and state development committees 

the local Chamber of Con I to 





luce 


aid his company 


Western 


in a campaign to inc 


Washington 


farmers to grow 
flax, pointing out that at least 6,000 
acres a year must be planted to keep the 


mill operating at capacity 
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SUPER ress 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples 




















































and quotations promptly furnished 
SALES OFFICE: 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 




















“VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 





300 Chestnut Street, 


Sole Representative 










Whites, Stoc k, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 





ALL 





of COLUMBUS, 








LT a ( > 


| B P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 

Selling Agents 
|  Linn—-Corriher Mills—Hartscll Mills Company 

12s to 32s Cones 10s to 20s 

Full Double Carded Single and Ply 





























FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 












JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 





Manufacturers of 
e aAe Superior Quality 


COTTON Me tar tounge ron 


217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


——— ee, 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


NN! SRA HN 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
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Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns : 
g 30's to 70's 
= Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 
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BELMONT 
*YARNS: 
te mr 
A ’ Bt | * ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
TUCKASEGEE W} snot ot 
Ni) : BLEACHED 
LAN = = Ss 

soe AIR DRIED 





SPINNING CO. 3 | and Ply 
Mount Holly, N. C. eee 
A Complete Range 


. to ca Ni To have a ready source of quality 
aay EGEE 1 processed yarns in every count and 
eee a a 1] every form is an asset. At any 
ena H| rate, users of Belmont Yarns are of 
that opinion. 


nn 


48s All Plies and Descriptions 


| Belmont Yarn service is complete. 
The high and uniform quality of these yarns HV 1 What are your requirements? 


is a result of eternal vigilance in every step HN | Write for samples. 
from raw material to finished yarn. | 


Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. | | BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


c+ % = = 
Ssh » LS a> xX ; Ss 
fo James 4 BELMONT YARNS 
SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150.000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. = 3 
GEN: SALES MGR. == | CONES cops TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK + PHONES! HSHLAND 3930-31-32 atciiameiill 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Market Shows Stability 





Yarn Shipments Reported Heavy—Some Business Said To Be 
Placed for Ninety Days 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Wits the prices of standard counts 

of cotton yarns approximately 
2% over those prevailing at the begin- 
ning of the year, this market 
approaches the closing month of the 
first quarter with an appearance of 
stability. Day-to-day trading shows 
fractional fluctuations and indicated 
recurrent weakness, especially in 
carded qualities, have been largely of 
local nature, dependent entirely upon 
stock and supply conditions peculiar to 
individual dealers. 

There is a possibility that the new 
month will be marked by some jockey- 
ing for control, to some extent, of the 
trend of prices. Considerable direct 
business has been placed for delivery 
over the next ninety days, and not 
many spinners are willing to concede 
a half cent below asking prices for 
less contract time than May. An in- 
teresting order for about 5,000 lbs. a 
week might bring a tavorable reply 
from a spinner, but the chances of 
getting anything for prompt delivery 
it less than asking prices are very 
small. 


Stocks Light Here 

Consumers of cotton yarns are 
moderately active in this territory, 
perations running close to 80% of 
capacity on the average, with the 
minimum about 65%. Stocks are not 
burdensome, and considerably lighter 
than at this time last year. 

\ closer view of the situation than 
the foregoing gives the appearance of 
extreme dullness, however. For the 
veek, aggregate orders in the larger 

ouses show little variation from the 
previous week, but a number of minor 
dealers have been extremely quiet. 
\ctivity in both weaving and knitting 
yarns has been sporadic and irregular 
in volume movement, following to a 
great extent the index of the raw cot- 
ton market. Dealers are receiving 
varns purchased around the Christmas 
holidays, and are finding a trifle more 
han the commission rate in the spot 

although more “selling” is 

uired. 


Yarn Shipments Heavy 
eports from carriers, the railroads 
steamship lines operating from 
South, indicate a heavy movement 
varns to this section of the country. 
ether or not the varns stay in 
‘hiladelphia is not known, but the 
‘ords of loadings show a steadily 
her trend, with February one of 

largest months since 1924. 





\ctive Cotton Spindles 
VASHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
nt of Commerce announces that ac- 
ling to preliminary figures 37,373,- 

2 cotton spinning spindles were in 

place in the United States on Jan. 31, 

(927, of which 32,633,550 were oper- 


ated at some time during the month, 
compared with 32,496,250 for Decem- 
ber, 32,586,770 for November, 32,592,- 
806 for October, 32,134,682 for Sep- 
tember, 31,321,936 for August, and 
32,810,308 for January, 1926. The 
total number of cotton spinning spin- 
dles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle hours and 
the average spindle hours per spindle 
in place by States, are shown in the 
following statement: 





Spinning spindles | Active spindle hours 








(in thousands) for Jan. 
State a 
: Average 
an. Jan. bg e 
Wi iccksans 37,373) 32,633 6, 558,088,001] 229 


Cotton-grow’g| 18,016] 17,482|5,507,425 ,034| 306 
jand, 17,658} 13,664|2,740, 101,446] 155 
1,698) 1,486) 310,539,921] 183 


1,506] 1,451) 424,083,696 282 
1,192} 1,039) 212,967,307) 179 
2,953} 2,842) 838,554,964! 284 
1,130 938| 178,948,988) 158 
11,259} 8,429)1,672,480,921| 149 















1,421 1,024) 227 ,279 ,774| 160 

Debaaar<s 415 386) 66,837,538) 161 
ae 870 718) 155,319,506) 178 
Gen cns 6,109 5, 923)1, 952,282,179 320 
Peem....... 123 110} 22,160,537 180 
Mae 5/655 2,508; 2,089! 417,604,078 166 
OO, cceas | 5,366) 5,329/1,783, 841,854 332 
TAR. 030% 575 565} 167,333,743 291 
Texas......| 264 240) 75,519,156 286 
a 711 690} 155,312,657 218 
All other... | 962 853} 207,539,503 216 


Advances Check Demand 


Affects Combed and Mercerized as 
Well as Carded Yarns 

sosToN.—Vetoing of the McNary- 
Haugen bill did not cause the de- 
cline in raw cotton prices that was 
quite generally anticipated, but the ad- 
vance that has occurred since then 
has only served to strengthen the 
conviction of most members of the 
trade that a reaction is due and in- 
evitable. This is only a partial ex- 
planation of the decreased demand 
from yarn users, for despite a moder- 
ate advance in yarn prices during the 
last few weeks they are more un- 
profitable for spinners than they were 
prior to the upward trend of cotton 
values. 





There are few buyers of sales yarns 
who are not getting more business 
and a little better prices for their 
products, but their profit margins are 
not wide enough to allow them to 
abandon a most cautious character of 
buying, and the principal reason why 
they continue a hand-to-mouth policy 
in their yarn buying is because of the 
ease with which they can obtain 
prompt deliveries and because of the 
evidence that the potential supply of 
most counts and varieties of yarn is 
in excess of demand. 

The improvement in demand for 
combed and mercerized yarns that 
was noted last week has largely dis- 
appeared and although there are few 
sellers at the low prices ruling two 


THE CANN 



































Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Quality:—We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who 1s proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable— Thesame 
high quality is maintained 
year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
ofour own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


ON MILLS 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained om combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standar 


Mercerized Yarn 





Uniform Dyeing 


The colored yarns processed by Na- 

tional stand up under the closest 

scrutiny. Evenness and penetration 
1 I are all that can be desired. Incident- 
Hi ally these yarns are dyed in a modern 
plant with modern equipment, which 
accounts for a lot. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 





New York Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 

M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 

366 Broadway Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass.. Reading, Pa. 


S. C. Hoffman, O. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 
308 Chestnut St. 





712 North Sth St. 








McCONNEL & Co.,, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 








Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 
Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


Representative for U. S. 
F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


eeks ago, most of the small business 
iced this week has been done on a 
between old 

For in- 
who were 
ISs 


have 


about mid-way 
and 


southern 


\Sis 
prices. 
spinners 


rices asking 


ince, 
of 37c 
last 


30% 


Iding for a basis ior 


mbed peeler cones week 


ken business at ; spinners who 


ere asking 62c for 60s-2 beam 
irps have accepted 61c, and some 
who were asking 78c for 60s-2 


é 
accepted 77c. Quo- 
tations eastern combed yarns are 

ichanged, but are relatively firmer 
than those of southern spinners. 

The two outstanding features of the 
market on medium and coarse count 
carded yarns are the complaints from 
buvers regarding poor quality of de 

and complaints from dealers 
regarding failure spinners selling 
direct to maintain recent advances. 
Incidentally there are renewed rumors 
of commission cutting by certain 
dealers in their efforts to stimulate de- 
ind and_ to competition 
spinners selling direct. 


mercerized have 
on 


liveries, 


of 


meet ol 


Spinnable W astes Strong 


Best Quality Micecdials in Better 
Demand at Firm Prices 
-Last week was a little 

more encouraging to members of the 
Cotton Waste Exchange. Houses 
with contracts for good comber seem 
| to have little to worry about as they 


Boston. 


find a sufficient call at strong prices to 


— take care of whatever material they 
arriving to their account on con- 
The best peeler seems 
established at 12!4c a lb. which is 
practically 88% of market for 
| Good Sak. comber is running 
| the peeler very close and in choice lots 
| 
| 


| have 
tract. comber 
spot 


cotton. 


is quoted at 12c. Other good spinnable 
materials are in fair demand. On the 
other hand there is business appearing 
in the 


lower grade strips on a 6-8c 
basis. Threads are strong and there 
is a little more doing in white cop 
which is firm at 9! Bedding stocks 
ire moving slowly but prices are in- 
lined to strengthen. 
he situation is generally more 
able. Scarcity of wastes 
it one end and better prices at the low 
end owing to increased demand and 
lessened competition from linters in- 
ines traders to take a more hopeful 
| the outlook for the next few 
Dealers it is said are willing 
| to pav as high at 12M%c for choice 
to themselves, but 
Whether this means a to them 
they able to get a higher 
from consumers is a question 


good 





cover 
loss 


are 


Choice comber 
There can be no 
is to that and selling of this 
on the assumption that such 
sales can be covered later is a 
rat! risky proposition. 
Vastes remain firm. 


rips 


to determine. 


ry scarce. 


Egyptian 
Peeler and aver- 
are moving more freely. 

e present high value of waste 
red with cotton has in the Man- 
‘ market resulted in greater care 
| ting taken in separation and grad- 


ing at the mills. Cotton waste sup- 
plies have been restricted recently in 
proportion to the semi-controlled sup 
ply of yarn, the result being that 
ton waste generally has now a higher 
value than usual compared with 
ton. 


cot 


cot 
Manchester cotton waste dealers 
ofter their different lots on an average 


sample showing the relative amount 
of low and better quality material in | 
the bulk. In the Boston market there 
has been fair inquiry regarding 
comber for export. 

Current Quotations 
Peeler comber ....-.seec. 12 12 14 
Peeler strips ... ee ae Ll 
Egyptian comber .. pong 10 10% 
Choice willowed Miso sate<as i de 
Choice willowed picker 3 te 
Sak. strips. : 1S 14 
Linters (mill run) .......° | tlic 
Spoolers (single) St, 1! 


Fine White cop ; : 9 V4 


New Waste Firm Formed 


Charter of incorporation has been 
granted to a company called Union 
Waste Co., to manufacture, reclaim, 


kinds of waste, capital 


William Hellman, treas 


process all 


being $75,000. 


urer, 1433 N. 16th St., E. M. Logan, 
jist & Westminster Ave., and C. C. 
Wilson, 4939 Morris St., all of Phil 
adelphia, are those mentioned in the 


application. 


Knight Corp. Wins Exclusive 
Right to “Fruit of the Loom” 
A consent decree approved by Judge 
Bondy filed in the U. S 
District the suit filed 
last B. B. & R. Knight 
Bloomingdale 
Inc., over “Fruit of 
the trademark. The 
adjudges the plaintiff to be the 
and exclusive owner of said trade- 
mark. It further adjudges the de- 
fendants to have infringed on the 
plaintiff’s exclusive rights and to have 
been guilty of unfair competition in 
selling and offering for sale women’s 
uniforms or Hoover aprons 
labels “Made of ‘Fruit of the Loom’ ”’ 
which were not manufactured by the 
plaintiff or its licensees. 

The decree perpetually enjoins the 
defendant from selling or offering for 
“Fruit of the Loom” any gar 
ments except those of plaintiff or its 
licensees or from the trade 
mark in any form in advertising gar 
ments than of plaintiff 
or its licensees. The decree also pro 
vides that the defendants may 
for sale and sell garments which 


has been 
Court in 
vear by 
against 
and Seham, 


Loom” 


Corp., 
Inc., 


Bros.., 


decree 


sole 


bearing 


sale as 


use of 


other those 
offer 
are 
not manufactured by the plaintiff or 
its licensees, but when so doing must 


make the following representations: 
“This is not a genuine ‘Fruit of the 
Loom’ garment. It is not made or 
guaranteed by B. B. & R. Knight 
Corp., by any authorized licensee 
of B. B. & R. Knight Corp., the 
owner of such trade-mark. This is 


a garment made, however, of genuine 
‘Fruit of the Loom’ manufactured for | 
or by (insert name of manufac- | 
turer), manufacturer of said garment. 
It is not guaranteed by B. B. & R. 
Knight Corp.” 








~O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS: Ano ween 


AND NUMBERS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS. Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


















ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Fantonheet, R. I. 


COTTON YARNS 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Room 922, Webster Bidg. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 









ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


ACT. YIZa g { For Woolen Mills} WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {¥° Woolen Mille) WE SELI 







JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 2%” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 75%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.’—Our Motto 





LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 





SL-DIGGLE z J STON BLDG: 
MANAGE RT CHARLOTTE N-C- 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED- COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING- ——— TRADE 
g 


Oe ye 
SITS” CAROLINA 


ve 






Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


: 
i 
| 





The Halliwell Company 





RHODE ISLAND 















3 Hallvel ster 
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THOMAS HENRY & SONS 
NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE 
pene 


a ve a 







QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 











WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. || 


Manufacturers of 


THE 5.2. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARN poo meetin ont and 


in 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


Give the high 


COTTON YARNS Silk-like lustre 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS On Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


$$$ 
PROMPT SERVICE 


RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING 













STEVENS 
YARN COQO., Inc. 
86-88 N. Y. 


WorthSt. City 


COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 

MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 

PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 

H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Yarn 

ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 






BOARDS 









Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINEN 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


ute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 


for Hosiery 


lax Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 


ANDREWS & COOK, INC. 
66-72 Leonard St. 


NEW YORK 





Selling Agents for 








\ MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
\ TUBES 






L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufaeturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles! 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Combed & Carded 40s to 120s 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


= 
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COTTON 





Cotton Higher On Trade Buying 





Offerings Increase as Prices Reach 15c¢ Level for December 
Contracts 


a persistency of the trade de- 
mand and gradual stiffening of 
the southern spot markets noted dur- 
ing January and February, have been 
reflected by increasing activity and 
strength in the futures market during 
the past month. Buyers who had been 
holding off in the hope of the approach 
of the planting season would bring 
out increased offerings of spot cotton 
in the South, evidently came into the 
market when the veto of the McNary- 
Haugen bill failed to cause any selling 
pressure. Covering as well as price 
fixing by the trade was active on the 
advance which followed, and _ prices 
made new high ground for the move- 
ment on Wednesday morning. May 
sold up to 14.70, making a recovery 
of 268 points from the low level of 
Dec. 4, while December touched the 
1sc. level. These prices attracted 
some hedge selling and a good deal 
of realizing, while reactionary senti- 
ment was rather more in evidence 
toward the end of the week. On the 
vhole. however, there has been a 
broadening of interest based on a 
belief that the world’s consumption is 
going to be considerably in excess of 
earlier estimates and the uncertainty 
of the coming crop combined with the 
fact that in spite of recoveries, the 
price of cotton is still low compared 
vith that of many other commodities. 
More emphasis is being laid upon 
the increased use of low grade cotton. 
No doubt the demand for low grades 
has been very materially increased by 
the substitution of them for East In- 
and Chinese cotton. <A cable re 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 

Feb. 24. High Low Mar. 2 Change 
13.90 14.68 13.84 14.39 +49 
13.97 14.68 13.97 14.43 +-.46 
14.05 14.7¢ 13.97 14.50 +.45 

14.14 14.57 +.43 





14.14 14.57 
14.25 14.79 14.16 14.66 +.41 
14.35 14.88 14.35 14.74 +.89 
14.46 14.73 14.50 14.73 +.37 
14.48 14.91 14.39 14.79 +.31 
14.55 14.83 14.55 14.83 +.28 
14.66 15.01 14.60 14.91 +.25 
14.68 15.02 14.65 14.96 +.28 
Spot Fluetuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
db. 2 14. 30¢ 14. 06 
Feb. 2¢€ 14.40% 14.13 
Feb. 28 14.50 14.21 nic 
March 1 14.85 Holiday 7.85d 
March 2 14.70¢ 14.55¢ 8.00d 
Marct 14. 65« 14.48 7.93d 
~ _ . 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
March.2 week year 
589, 317 538, 842 
N 14.55 641, 908 401,698 
M 13.80 19,146 
14.48 69,036 
14.31 123, $10 
14.7 39, 811 
668, 424 
. 95, 220 
M 296, 231 
; 15,737 
Little Roek 61,231 








ceived here from Osaka on Wednes- 
day, for instance, said that the lowest 
grade of East Indian was selling at a 
price equal to about American low 
middling and predicted that consump- 
tion of American cotton in China and 
Japan this season would aggregate 
2,000,000 bales. It is understood that 
about 200,000 bales of American cot- 
ton have been bought by Bombay 
mills, while it is also believed that a 
good deal of American cotton is being 
substituted for East Indian. Aside 
from this, however, there has been 
increased use of low grades by users 
of American cotton, and it is now 
being pointed out, that as these spin 
to greater waste, the greatly increased 
consumption of them may be sufficient 
to affect the statistical position. The 
preliminary final report of the Census 
Bureau on ginnings for the season is 
due March 31 and that, of course, will 
give a more definite basis for calcula- 
tions of the probable carryover. The 
general impression, however, appears 
to be that the figures on total ginnings 
are not likely to exceed 18,000,000 
bales, while there are some recognized 
iuthorities in the trade who believe 
that world’s consumption of American 
lint will aggregate 1514 to 15% mil- 
lion bales 

lhe following table shows Wednes- 
dav’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons 


Market Feb. 23 Mar. 2 Chge. Lst. Yr. Sales 
Galveston 13.9 18.8 6,421 
New Orleans 13.97 14.55 +58 18.38 29,491 
Mobile . 13.49 13.80 +40 17.75 654 
Savannah es 13.81 14.48 +67 18.32 2,639 
Norfolk rae: = aes +43 18.56 4,571 
New York 14.25 14.70 +45 19.45 15,940 
Augusta 13.56 14.25 +29 18.19 5,927 
Memphis - 13.25 18.75 +50 18.50 42, $25 
St. Louis - 12.7% 13 . 25 a 19.00 oe 
Houston <a one : 18.75 27,469 
Dallas 13.15 ‘ . 18.30 53,819 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 


marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
NG occenciaes 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05¢ S3t 1.14t 
BE hanesaad 1.00t 1.00t .y0t 68t 90t 
ccisscnedes -75¢ = .75¢ 8.754 53+ 66+ 
Myc euncecdeas -50t .50t .50f 38+ 44+ 
a Me oe ccanece 1.25% 1.50" 1.25% 1.25% 96° 
MGs cuesenen 3.25* 3.50% 3.50* 3.00* 2.38* 
FC 5.25% 6.00% 5.50% 4.50* 3.55% 
MC ieyeteuncsee 6.50 7.50* 7.00% 6.00% 4.98* 
YELLOW TINGED 
bi csisesicpxnnl .75* 1.00% .50* 50* .71° 
_ RS 1.00% 1.50% 1.00% 1.00% 1.16° 
rr 2.50% 3.00% 2.50* 2.50* 2.53° 
i ies tn wkeene 4.00% 4.50% 4.00* 4.00* 3.75° 
ee es aneeceue 6.00% 6.50% 5.50% 5.50* 5.22° 
YELLOW STAINED 
2.00% 2.00% 2.259 
; 2.50% 2.50* 2.789 
‘ 3.25% 3.25% 3.52% 
BLUE STAINED 
BORO. 5s accoane 2.50% 3.00% 2.00° 2.00% 2 18° 
SL oe 3.00% 3.50% 2.75* 2.75% 2.88* 
a A ee 4.00% 4.00% 3.75° 3.75% 3 75° 


* Off middling. 
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That Count and Twist 
May be Precise— 


The sun never sets on vigilance here 
at Quissett. You see it on every 
hand from raw cotton through to 
various stages of processing. It is 
one of the ingredients that make 
Quissett Yarns outstanding yarns. 
Such alertness insures your getting 
the count and twist you order. 


‘The New Bedford operatives who 
work these yarns are craftsmen at 
their trade. They take pride in their 
product and never let down the bar- 
riers for laxness to creep in. 


Specify Quissett Quality Yarns. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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. 
Br 
QO. bathing suit machines’ with Les 


stripers—let a Crawford keep the yarn from running 
into waste. When the yarn breaks out at the carrier, 


when a bunch. a knot or a loose end appears—see how 





still. Its ideal for rayon cloth machines, too. Write. | i . 
PAYNE WINDERS | — 
+ R A W F O R D Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin es 


' 
quickly this stop motion brings the machine to a stand- 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers SI 


STOP MOTION IMPROVED a: 


E.O.B. Type UPRIGHT SPOOLERS |s 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 















































CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, ely 
——— Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired | ; esa 
at Short Notice. 4 P 
The Crawford Mfg. Co., ot | ei 
None Meta O.3. | GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. 1 | aiid 
(Est. 1865, inc. 1903) shor 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. | Gin 
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@ : 7 9 al 1 | 
: NEEDLES and MACHINES :|| CHARLES COOPER’S || = 
© OF © | ” in. u 
8 : | Machine and Needle Works or 
: RECOGNIZED 2|| BENNINGTON, VERMONT : 
2) § G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. : 
? QUALITY and WORTH : —— a 
(s) © } if a . 
° @ |) Recei 
5 @eeceevoccccececees Socccccccceooeees ; e cia 
® AcmeA 3 ethe $ AcmeD 2 Spring and Latch Needle paris 
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: = ACME > || | KNITTING MACHINERY i 
e * * os ved 
5 > . © — 
@ ° PRODUCTS ° © STANDARD FOR 
© : ° S | Plain Ribbed, Circular and 
© : d ° = Flat Underwear 
©) > made for . ® Shirt Cuffs 
® ° SER ° ® || Drawer Bottoms 
: : SERVICE : 
5) . e © 
> ° . ° © Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
s) 2 . =) | i 
: ° in the ° 2 | Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
@ * KNITTING ° Balmoral Collaretie Machines 
= « a 
ie ° e © Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
6) “ ROOM : ® Machines 
® : Ask those who$ @ | 
e a a = i 
: e usethem = ¢ ® SPRING AND LATCH a 
®) : * oe te) = z 
®) Rev 2 a — See chlso—— e : s ® NEEDLES ‘ ; : 
© eo cao aoe “ ao ee CATALOG —— oe me . as ~ $ Spring Needle Rib Body Machine 
® Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N.H. rer=cueer- heres 
© : \ © ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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Cotton—Continued 


jroader Demand in South 
Less General Interest but Unsold 
Stocks Decline 
lEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 28—Unsold 
stocks of cotton at Memphis and in 
he trade territory continue to decline, 
le demand has broadened as _ to 
ls of cotton wanted although it is 
less general as to source. Most of 
he smaller shippers appear to be satis- 
fied for the time being at least; de- 
nd, for practically every descrip- 
tion, is attributed to a few large spot 
houses. The lowest priced cottons 
are keenly sought; this stuff, which is 
selling at 8 to 9c., is very trashy and 
heavily colored recent pickings. It is 
‘ing readily absorbed as_ offered. 
Shippers are experiencing difficulty 
in matching types, especially on the 
better grade staples; it is often neces- 
sary to comb the market to fill even 
small orders. No description is 
neglected, but demand is relatively 
best for strict good ordinary leaf, low 
middling to middling color. Shippers 
have been rather severely punished on 
these grades, and even now inquiry 
does not indicate that mills are willing 
place any considerable amount of 
new business at prices that would show 
the shipper a profit. Cottons which 
could have been bought at 6'%c., a 
short time ago are now bringing 9c. 
Gin run is selling at 8c. 
Sales were made during the week 
he following prices: strict middling, 
fair color, I 3/16 in. at 19¢, strict low 
middling, rough, I 1 in. at 13c, gray 
blue 12c, strict good ordinary, 
gray, 11% in. at 10c, middling 1 1/16 
in. at 15¢, strict good ordinary, fair 
color, 1 1/16 in. at IIc, ordinary, very 
trashy and blue, 1 in. at 8c, ordinary 
nd good ordinary, blue, 1 in. at 8%c. 
he unsold stock here, in factors’ 
ls, estimated, is 90,000 _ bales 
against 129,000 bales last year. 
Receipts are again picking up in com- 
parison with last vear; this as a result 
more favorable weather for pick- 
ing. Field losses, due to the bad 


went 


ae el ’ 
ither and delay in harvesting, were 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

Feb. 2 Feb. 19 

rage 1 4 13 5 
13.2% 13.25 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
, Grade Strict Middling Prices steady 
‘ 164% @16™%c 
1914 @ 19% 


nal ios 23 @24c 


Current Sales 











For Prev Week 
week week before 
M tal 31,225 28,975 36,650 
F luded.. 22,77 20, 750 27, 350 
5 160, 842 82 865 133,848 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
15,743 14, 252 5,482 
eipts 56, 276 8,30 29,202 
Au 1 
_ te 660, 797 657, 887 388, 788 
7 60,104 8,053 34,608 
= Aug. 1. 1,600,019 1,261,637 1,034, 302 
4 teck 267,545 294,487 86,031 
: fer week *3,828 25 *5, 406 
. tk in hands 
: his factors 90, 006 129,000 ceccccc 
in for week *3, 00 4,000 


considerable but probably = smaller 
than might have been expected. 

Weather conditions last week were, 
on the whole, favorable for new crop 
preparations. Some planting was 
done. Plowing is fairly well ad- 
vanced except in northwestern sec- 
tions of the belt. 


Staple Cottons Firmer 
Advance Checks Demand—Egypt- 
tian Advance Partially Speculative 

Boston, March 2.—During the 
closing days of last week there was 
a moderate amount of trading in low 
middling to middling staples of nearly 
all lengths, and it was possible to 
pick up small lots at minimum 
market prices and occasionally 25 to 
50 points below. The advance in 
futures that followed the vetoing of 
the McNary-Haugen Bill cut off 
demand effectually, and instead of 
stimulating faith in the permanency 
of the advance has had the opposite 
effect. 

Spinners who must have the long 
est staples find supplies small and 
prices stiff; No. 2 Pima is nominally 
quoted around 38c, although the 
Association is asking 4oc for its 
small — stock. Peruvian Pima, of 
which 5,000 to 6,000 bales were 
raised this season, and which had 
been available at less than similar 
varieties of Pima, is now cleaned up, 
but the next crop is expected to 
vield around 20,000 bales. High grade 
Sudan, which is also a competitor of 
Pima, is also practically cleaned up, 
although a little second grade may 
still be available around 35!2c. High 
Grade Sak. is nominally quoted 
around 34 to 35c, but this season’s 
crop is notoriously poor and it is 
therefore significant that English 
spinners who have bought Sak 
against last season’s types, are claim- 
ing and obtaining a cent a pound on 
practically all shipments. 

Excepting for a moderate demand 
for medium Uppers little interest is 
shown by domestic buyers in the 
Egyptian market. Uppers have 
shown the greatest strength and the 
\pril option sold today as high as 
$19.75 and closed at $19.50, which 
was an advance of 64 for the week 


Current Quotations 
\verage prices for Mar.-Apr. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 


1 1/16 in.. .-+ 18 tol8ee. 19 tol9x 
11/16 in. to %& in 18\4to19¢ 19%4to20c 
1% In 19 tol9%e. 20 

1 3/16 in amis ooee 21 to2itgec. 22 

1 % in 25 to26e 27 





Basis on N. Y. May 14.49c 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. 1. f. Boston for 
Mar.-Apr. shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 27%c, up Mc. 
Medium Uppers, 2134c, up %c, from 
Feb. 23. They report closing prices 
Mar. 2 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Apr. Uppers $19.50, up 
64c. Mar. Sak. $26.27, up 49c from 
Feb. 23. 


Copyright, 1971, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CO. 


(1649) 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 





Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 


BURNS-PARR, INC. 


Mariner and Merchant Bldg., Philadelphia 


E. L. HICKS 


904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 


52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 


217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


R. D. McDONALD 


924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THOS. S. TULEY 


1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


we 


Ge 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


TE TNS A: IT LEE 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and 1 English Spun Worsted 
French Spun sven Merino 








Representatives: BOSTON—E. Ge wire ey Nathan A. Pre ate * — 
LOS ANGEL ES— iv one 
CHATTANOOGA— a mopbell é Va n O’ Lit -. "102 3 James Bldg. 





HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS © 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


FOUNDED 1836 


Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
French Spun 








| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS. & CO, 7 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 





PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPs YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 








Incorporated 1904 


FALLS FINE 
YARN WOOLEN 
AND 
MILLS MERINO 
WOONSOCKET 
R. I. YARNS 





Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 








saanmeteaa aaa IeRieniiomoro= 
Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 





381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


MASS. 





—", 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN RN &. 

and MERINO 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 








FE Weck Weaving Yarns 
ALSO KNITTING YARNS 
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Fine Grades of Tops 
in Chief Call 


Business in ‘Short, Fine Dry- 
Combed Tops and in Standard 
Bradford Types 


Boston.—The top market has not 
been loaded down with business this 
week; it is still difficult to get orders 
at prices that will show the comber 
a sufficient margin on present strong 
wool market. Deliveries on old con- 
tracts are being made steadily. The 
unfilled poundage is falling at a rapid 
rate and unless there is a change for 
the better in the next few weeks cur- 
tailment of operations will be in order. 
lhe new business placed during the 
week, all near the low edge of quota- 
ions following this market, was in 
ne and blood both for French and 
Bradford spinners also in 58s and 
small quantities of 44s and 40s. There 
is demand in some quarters for a short 
dry-combed fine top which one 
producer quotes at $1.27 but in other 
places it is said that the commodity 


is been available as low as $1.22. 
[his top is made on the French 
system for French spinners from 


domestic fine clothing wool. 


In absence of any mill business of 
consequence the noil market is dis- 
cussing woolen and worsted prospects 
for the year. Openings are now com- 
ing along thick and fast but worsteds 
seem to be taking the bulk of the busi- 
ness. 
information that mills producing the 
choicer grades of worsted fabrics are 


From several sources comes the 


busy, some of them working over- 
time. Some woolen mills however are 
doing good business but there has not 
yet been any distribution of 
fabrics. Cheaper 
raw materials including medium noils 
may have a call later. The significance 
of this forecast so far as this market 
is concerned lies in the probability 
that, as a general proposition, the out- 
put of the finer grades of noils will 
he in excess of the probable demand. 


large 


orders on woolen 


Top and Noil Quotations 


_ Tops—-Boston Nominal 
Fine MA a aes (64-66s) $1.38—-$1.40 
mner GOS BOS: 5.6 .<c ck cuss 1.60- 1.65 
Half-blood ........ (60-62s) 1,.27— 1.28 
High %& blood........ (58s) T.45— 1-37 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.08- 1.10 
Low % blood...... (52-568) 1.02- 1.03 
High \% blood........ (50s) -95- .97 
ME bi ncctanee he chet ee ee .87- .88 
44s PARNER icbeik ie ata ies .80— .82 
40s ees ane seats t= .8 
POM tates aiehorie sink, fi oieia oc erbes .80- .81 
: lops— Bradford 

Fin ie a 5.50 5 9026/53 54d 
Fine wisi kis' eGokuarals Gislaahnars (64s) 48d 
ORE bacco aoe (60s) 44d 
Half-blood, SPSS (58s) 42d 


Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 34d 


Quarter-blood MR recs Gee (50s) 26% 
POMP aio 5. sciec eine ... (46s) 21d 
Fin Noils—Boston 
Walttioog’ 2222200000000002 82700 883 
igh % blood............. .63- .65 
Aver. & blood............. .60- .63 
Lew % blood.............. .57- .58 
Pe: MEMO 5 os sc .58- 55 
os ate ica ones -50- -51 
RR Rae 5 a owe eae ier .45- 47 


Confidence in Future Activity 





Goods Buyers Satisfied with Month’s Business— Anticipate Good 
Spot Yarn Demand 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE long period of quiet in worsted 

yarns, coupled with the now 
thread-bare “hand-to-mouth” buying 
habit, has led one of the larger factors 
to express the belief that not over 
50% of the usual spring requirements 
have been placed for worsted yarns 
during the last five weeks. Finished 
goods buyers have expressed much 


satisfaction over the month just 
closed, and even with the steady runs 
of the larger weavers, local dealers 


and spinners believe that there is still 
enough spot business offering to war 
rant more confidence in future activity 
than was possible at the beginning ot 


the vear. 
Wools Are Stable 
The stability of the wool market as 
the apparent willingness ot 
wool dealers of this locality to carry 


W ell as 


the inventory formerly in mill ware 
houses, both have aided materially in 
holding the market to the higher levels 
established two weeks ago. It is 
pointed out by dealers that the only 
difficulty remaining is the 


sighted buving of 


short 
several consumers 
who insist upon seeking out varns in 
volume for 


they 


spot delivery as 


Soon as 


have received an_ ordet Ol 
thus 
fluctuations that tend to speculation 


\ peculiar condition faces the seller 


goods ; creating the rregulal 


of worsted yarns. The Federal 


Reserve Bank reports that while prices 
are from 5 to 10% below those of this 
time last vear, sales are a little ahead 
of last volume, 
trade 

sales 


year’s and quiet 


prevails in the Concessions 


according to agents, have at 
| he lower 
trend to quotations this quarter has 
been checked-by the speculative rise 
June 
seem to be 


tracted no new business 


in wools_ for 
though 
supplies to 


delivery. even 
there sufficient 


carry production through 


at the present rate until the new clip 


comes to market. 
Actual Inquiry Light 


Inquiry during the past week was 
light, except for some fair business 
offering in single 30s French yarns, 
and a scattering of orders for 2-20s 
quarterblood knitting grades. (uota 
tions remain unchanged, the basis of 
sale on 2-20s 
about an 


being 


to $1.23. 


quarterbloods 
average of $1.21 
\s the spinners have found a profit 
around 


and 


ible business at $1.25 for 2- 
1 


20s_ heretotore, with the buving 


spread over a longer period than 


usual, there are bright aspects to the 


next four weeks outlook 


Business in Yarns Slow 


Deferred Goods Reaction and 
Strong Wool Control Market 
BosTON -lhe worsted Varn market 


is encouraged by the general stabilit 


i? sviglence nad | the 1 > »1)t } 
In evidence and Dv the movement ol 


he goods openings toward completion 
s too much to sav that there has 
been any very tavorable reaction on 
varn demand to date and it mav be 
seless to iticipate anv large and 
icentrated buying; but that there 

] « teadv increase oO varTn buy 
Ing ¢ 11 see ery ereneral 
ion irket at tl ment 
s life ynners t undet 
1 p Ite ( thev endeavor 

té pa e t opi ike vit 
ttle rel mowever 1 1 that quat 
e1 January itnessed a slight de 

‘ine in wool consumption and also 
decline of 3 in worsted spindle 
activity but wool comb activity was 
unchanged from December New 
York is placing its fabric business 
very slowly and in a fashion caleu 
lated to take the spirit out of manu 


facturers and spinners the ultimate 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (36s). . 1.05-1.10 
2-16s, low com. (36—40s) 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s)..... 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-26s, 4 bid. (46-48s).. 1.20-1.26 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s).. 1.30-1.35 


2-30s to 2-328, 14 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.374 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.374-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (56s)....... 1.35-1.40 
2-268, 3 bid. (568)..........06. 1.40-1.45 
2-36s, % bid. (56s)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-368, 34 bid. (60s)... re eee 1.75-1.80 
2-408, 44 bid. (60-648).......... 1,.80-1.85 
2-50s. high 44 bid. (64s)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s).......... . 2.00-2.05 
2-60s, fine, (708).....--ccccccce 2.65-2 70 


French System 


20s, high 4 bid. (50s) 1.45-1.50 
20s, % bid. (56s)... 1.45-1.50 
30s, % bid. (56s)... 1.55-1.60 
30s, % bid. (60s) aa 1.70-1.75 
40s, 14 bid. (60-648). . 1.85-1.90 
50s, (66-708) : 2.10-2.15 
60s, (70s) . 2.70-2.75 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low 4 bid. (448)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-188 to 2-208 4 bid. (50s). .....1.224-1.25 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)... ; 1.28}-1.90 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s). . .1.324-1.35 


2-208, % bid. (56s)....... 1.40-1.45 
2-20s, % bid. (60s)... . 1.70-1.75 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50... . | 30-1.37 
30s, 60-40...... 1 42-1.45 
PI 6 6 ots ccmee wens sees 1.54-1.59 
30s, 80-20... 1.65-1.70 
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object being, of course, to get tabrics 
level. So far as 
concerned it is based 
flatly upon the lowest prices at which 
wool can be obtained in a very stable 
market 


down to a lower 


this market is 


In the Bradtord market wool is on 
the top and business in yarns is made 
difficult owing to mability ot spinners 
to make prices which come any where 
near replacement costs he action 
otfers for 
the 


recently ob- 


of spinners in resisting low 


yarns has considerably moditied 


price-cutting which up to 


tained in the etfort to secure 


1 
le lim- 


ited business available There is, 


however, still sufficient competition to 


illow consumers of varns obtain 
most counts and qualities tavorable 
prices The tine worsted ide on 
men’s wear, particular! or export 


woolen 


has improved, but the 


trade is badly off for busine uo 
tations following this et are 
unchanged tor the week and for the 
entire month of February 
BRADFORD YARN PRICES 
a d 
» 168, 36s ) 1 
224s, 44s 4, 
2 O6s Ss i 3 
iss O4s 5 
, Os TOs Hh g 


Davis. Young & Anderson Sells 
for Kinney 
Young & Anderso1 


litle Bldg., Philadelphia, and 10 High 


Davis, lLand 


St., Boston, have been appointed sales 


representatives for Kinne \ orsted 
im ~Co., Pittsfield. Ma pinners 
1} worsted varn lhe latter concern 
operating more actively than tor 

ome time past 
King, forme issociated 


Roland | 
| 


vit 
t 


Wl Worsted Co., [rn 
port, Pa., and 
\Lills 


¢ +], 1 
nected with the 


1 King Bridge- 


with Crow \\ orsted 


Providence, R. | now 


con 


Philadelph i othce of 


Davis, Young & Anderson, as a mem 
ber of their sales organization \r. 
King will assist in covering the trade 
in this market for them 


Supreme Court Hears Argu- 

ments in Wool Duty Case 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ The | Ss 

Supreme Court heart arguments 


‘eb 


clothing wool case on appea 


iriff Act 
taken by 


24 in the Emergency | 
| 
the Government from the decision of 
the U. S. Court of Customs \p- 
peals. Edward P. Sharretts, ot coun 
sel for Stone & 
porters, contended that the Customs 
Court construction 
of the act, that the wool in question 
is not wool commonly known as cloth- 
ing wool, but is combing wool. He 
pointed out that Congress in prior 
tariff acts had recognized the classi- 
fication of wool as clothing, combing 
and carpet wools. 

William W. Hoppin, for the Gov- 


Downer Co., the 1m- 


was correct in its 
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PAY STREAKS 


are not only miners’ gold—you 





Resist, will find pay streaks of profit in : 
Extra Fast worsteds and woolens decorated b 
and with AMERICAN SILK SPIN- c 
Regular NING COMPANY Colored i 
Dye Spun Silk Yarns. The cost is 


little considering the added sel- 
ling value. 


Colors 
‘“ Always Dependable—All Ways’’ 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 


March 5, 1927 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


——— 


ernment, argued that the Customs 
Court had erred in holding that the 
wool, commonly and chiefly used in 
the manufacture of clothing, is not 
‘wool, commonly known as clothing 
wool,” the language of Paragraph 18 
if the Emergency Tariff Act. He 
isserted that the court had 
failed to give due force and effect to 
the testimony introduced on behalf of 
the Government in aid of the common 
leaning of the term “clothing wool.” 


lower 


Represents Southern Worsted 

Corp. on Yarns 
lohn JT. Purdy, for 
mnected with G. F. 


hila., worsted 


several 
Landman & Co., 
and woolen yarns, is 


years 


representative for the 
Southern Worsted Corp., Greenville, 
SA Bradford weaving 
He is making his 


\\ direct 


spinning 
irs up to 2 40s. 


eadquarters at 3443 Ella St., Phila- 
lelphia. He is also handling both 
olen and worsted yarns for knit 


ing and weaving. 


Buying Texas Wool 
San ANGELO, TEXAs.—Contracting 
or sale of long spring wool continues 


roughout this section of West 
lexas. Prices range from 35c to 


oc, although some growers are 
ding out for 4oc. The peak price 
for this section last season was 38c, 
nd buyers do not believe that this 
mark will be exceeded this season. 
Rk. A. Halbert of Sonora sold 115,000 
long wool to H. C. Evans, 
epresenting S. Silberman & Sons ot 
Sutton County, Joe B. 
Blakeney of San Angelo, buyer for 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald of Bos- 

bought 250,000 Ibs. for 37%c 
|. M. Lea and other buyers fot 
Draper & Co. of Boston, also bought 
250,000 Ibs. for 37'c. The clip was 
Cauthorn of Sutton 
150,000 lbs., and Ed May 
Sutton County, 100,000 Ibs. 
lt was estimated that fully 4,000,000 
bs. of spring wool has sold 
ler contract before 


lbs. of 


Chicago. In 


ld by sob 
County, 
tield of 


been 
shearing. 


Report on Canadian Wool Clip 
in 1926 

\IONTREAL, CANADA.—Final _ esti- 

es for the wool clip of the Domin- 

tor the year just closed place the 

| at close to 11,500,000 Ibs. Of 

amount around 5,000,000 Ibs. 

e used locally, the bulk of the clip 

(Quebec and certain new Canadian 

nents in the West never reach- 

mmercial channels. 





WTON, M. Ass. The Saxony Worsted 


ls of the United States Worsted 
( are running out stock preparatory 
osing indefinitely. This follows 


announcement that the weaving 
irtment of the Uswoco plant of the 
corporation is to be closed inde- 
ly. The other mills of the company 
are still being operated are located 
rth Chelmsford, Lowell and Saugus, 
the dyeing and finishing department 
e Uswoco Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 





Obituary 


| 


James S. McMaster, Jr. 

James S. McMaster, Jr., for many 
years associated with the Berkshire Mfg. 
Co., Frankford, Philadelphia, died Mon- 
day, Feb. 28, in the Frankford Hospital, 
following an operation. Mr. McMaster, 
was 48 years old. He was widely known 
in the industry as well as the community 
in which he took part in civic 
affairs. Several years ago he resigned 
from the Berkshire Mfg. Co., and de- 
voted his entire time to the Samuel F. 
Woodhouse Paint Co. He was also a 
leader in the organization of the famous 
Frankford Yellow Jacket football team, 
director in this organization, 
which was the first professional football 
team in Philadelphia. For 20 years he 
was treasurer of the Frankford Presby- 
terian Church. He is survived by his 
widow, and his father, James S. Mc- 
Master, Sr., with whom he had _ been 
associated for Berk- 


Mig. Co. 


an active 


being a 


many years at the 


shire 


Alexander James 

\lexander James, founder of the first 
cotton mill in Scotland (N. C.) county, 
the Scotland, and its first “pmarese died 
after a long illness, Feb. 25 
in Laurinburg, N. C. Mr. “Saein was 
president of the First National Bank of 
Laurinburg, which he organized in 1893. 
At his death he was a member of the 
board of trustees of Davidson college 
and had served on boards of the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Raleigh, the 
State School for the Deaf at Morgan 
ton, and the Flora McDonald College 
at Red Springs. Surviving are his 
widow, his sons, Hinton, A. H., Dr. 
F. H., W. S., and M. P. James, Laurin 
burg, and Major A. L. James, Charlotte ; 
and one daughter, Miss Pattie James, of 
Laurinburg. 


his home 


Tribute to a Faithful Workman 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 18, 1927. 


“William A. Jones, employed for many 
vears by the Johnson & Bassett Co., died 
last night.” Such was the brief death 
announcement of Mr. Jones which 


appeared in last night’s paper. His pass- 
ing seems deserving of more than this 
casual notice. Mr. Jones was our oldest 
employe; he had been with us for more 
than fifty-seven years. He came to us in 
1870, and his first job was his last job. 
What is the record for longevity of con 
tinuous 
the City of 


service in one establishment in 
Worcester; I do not know, 
but Mr. Jones must be well up among 
the seniors. From 1875 until about 1905 
Jones was engaged in erecting our mules 
in various mills in all parts of the coun- 
try, and he thus became well known to 
the spinners of the country. He was 
universally liked, and there was no more 
popular setting-up man than Jones in his 
time. For the last twenty years he had 
been employed in the shop. Any man 
who can point to a term of employment 
of nearly three score years with one 
concern is entitled, when he is through, 
to have said of him “Well done thou 
good and faithful servant.” In these 
modern days such men are not born. God 
rest his soul. 

By George M. Bassett, president John 
son & Bassett, Inc. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 








Office and Mitts Ghornton, R. J. 











MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SI"'GLE Mill and Office 


AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
o 


WW peewee SPU VARKS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manutactured by : (Q 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. hyn 
WOONSOCKET, -R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 _Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
son Ave. Los 


© » WORSTED AND MERINO 


Boston and New England States 
Messrs. H Ww Dwight and 
Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
3oston. 
Angeles, 
Masteller. 


Calif.—Harvey J 





HADDON, SOUTHWORTH & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


VORSTED YARNS 
Philadelphia 


WORSTED 











Boston 





Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
RL 


YARNS 
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N AND SILK YARNS 





Rayon Imports Decrease 


Total Smallest 
August 

of rayon yarn during 

January were the smallest since last 

\ugust. They totalled 699,821 Ibs. 

valued at $616,907, as against 1,023,- 

096 Ibs. valued at $707,823 imported 





January Since 


Imports 


during December. The following 
table compares imports for recent 
vears: 


RAYON Ra — BY MONTHS 





1926 1927 

Lbs. he Lbs. Lbs. 

Jan 251,951 205 , 627 597,103 699,821 

Feb 132,717 619 , 408 643,448 : 
March 87,430 522,139 1,257,034 
April 89,444 431, 686 739,247 
May.. 96,555 332,737 769 ,477 
June 144,664 308 ,592 857,912 
July 78,050 546,695 739,128 
Aug 119,196 590,357 661,759 
Sept 181,614 622 , 304 878 , 604 
Oct .. 170,120 825,223 995,315 
Nov .. 170,238 1,118,679 964,164 
Dec .. 190 ,008 877,064 1,023,096 
Total,, 1,711,987 7,000,521 10, 126, 277 

Imports of rayon waste during 

January totalled 637,374 Ibs., as 

against 546,548 Ibs. in December. 

Comparisons by months for recent 


years are given below: 


RAYON WASTE IMPORTS. BY MONTHS 





1924 1925 1926 1927 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan 313,750 704,031 584,460 637,374 
Feb . 394,942 575,415 218 , 883 
March 253,935 457,446 462,894 
April 261,409 393,433 332 ,068 
ay 404,006 396,091 258,985 
June 276,480 271,357 205 ,859 
July 245,857 134,957 310 237 
Aug 251,654 313,603 635 435 
Sept 642,602 565,873 BEE ovccccs 
Oct, 815,860 575,543 326,126 ...... 
Nov 686,800 577,516 171,838 
Dec... 810,859 410,908 546,548 
Total . 5, 358, 154 $. 376, 173. 4,363,611 


Imports a yarns , made from waste 
during January totalled 25,854 lbs.. 
igainst 6,787 Ibs. in December. Com- 
parisons follow: 


IMPORTS OF YARNS MADE FROM RAYON WASTE 


1924 1925 1926 1927 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Jan 3,271 16 1,937 25,854 

Feb. 427 5,984 31,142 : 
March 2,334 16,982 18,655 
April 3,362 26,194 15,782 
May 12,632 7,548 11,142 
June 1,175 18,545 
July 5.508 34,171 29,103 
Aug... 3,518 6,837 8.530 
Sept... 119 9 046 15,906 
Oct 3,631 34,403 3.349 
Nov 10,817 6,202 3 400 
Dec 952 20 6,787 
Total Ai, 746 __147, 403 163 , 869 

he hitedine table shows imports 

rayon yarn during January, by 

‘ountries of origin, and comparison 


January: 


January December 

Imported from Lbs. Lbs. 
Austria 10,912 41,706 
Belgium 82,755 83,163 
France 50 600 63,689 
Germany 157,128 147 888 

Greece 27.075 

Hungary 227 8 
Italy 158,515 518,589 
Netherlands 194,340 151,589 
Switzerland 18,260 8,264 
United Kingdom 9 8,200 
Total 699 821 ry 023, 096 
/RUMMONDVILLE, QUE., CANADA. 


inadian Celanese, Ltd., expects to start 
its weaving department about March 
according to report. 


Further Advance in Rayon 


Finer Sizes Raised by Domestic Companies While Snia Yarns 
Are Also Increased 


DDITIONAL advances put 

through this week by _ both 
domestic and foreign makers of rayon 
contributed to the feeling: of well be 
ing that is prevading the rayon mar 
ket at the present time. The exuber 
ance of the present state of affairs 
can be likened to the feelings of a 
‘convalescent who begins to feel the 
vitality of health coursing through his 
system following a protracted illness. 
Commenting on the advances, the head 
of one of the large companies stated 
that he did not believe the increases 
would be felt very much due to the 
buoyant condition of the market. In 
addition the Viscose Co. announced 
that it would not accept orders on any 
of their numbers for shipment beyond 
April 30 at present prices. 

The rise in price put through by 
the domestic companies amounts to 
15c per lb. on the “A” and “B” quali- 
ties of the 75 denier and 100 denier 
yarns. The 18 filament yarn of the 
Viscose Co. is affected and incident- 
ally the new prices bring the levels 
up to within 5c a pound of what the 
market was before the reduction of 
last fall. The new price for the 75 
denier is $2.45 for the “A” and $2.25 
for the “B” quality. For the 100 
denier yarn the price now is $2.05 
for the “A” and $1.90 for the “B.” 
The Tubize advance brings their 75s 
and 100s above levels ruling before 
the November cut. 

Considered partly as a reflection of 
the recent working agreement between 
the various European producers, the 
advance in prices by the Commercial 
Fibre Co. the 
particularly interesting. 


Viscosa is 
price 


for Snia 


The 


and 


150 


grades sizes with the exception 
of the denier “A” and “B” 
quality which on this occasion also is 
raised 2'4c a pound. 

Admitting the 
that has come 
tion, 


vast improvement 
the situa- 
producers, it is under- 
stood, deprecate the talk of a 
This the pronouncement of one 
president last week and it would not 
be surprising if others felt the same. 
The statement by one company that it 
would not accept orders beyond April 
30 is regarded in some quarters as a 
mistake. The that an 
other advance is contemplated on or 
before that date and if such is the 
case and the business justifies such an 
advance, then it is felt the announce 
ment of such intention now will defeat 
its purpose. It might to create 
a very large and fictitious demand be 
fore that date for buyers would simply 
take in all they can, while the price is 
still low. Then, 
would be 


over ravon 
the larger 
be 0m 
was 


inference is 


serve 


having bought, there 
a subnormal demand there- 
after while mills use up the quantities 
they have on hand. 


* * * 
Viscose Co. Advances 


The following table shows the new 
prices made by The Viscose Co. 


on 
75s and 100s, and comparison with 
previous prices: 

ae “Br 
Den. Fil. Old New Old New 
(eer 18 $2.30 $2.45 $2.10 $2.25 
Oe 18 1.90 2.05 75 =61.90 
* * * 


Tubize Prices Now Higher Than 

Before November Cut 
The advance ot per Ib 

and 100s made Monday by the 


15c on 75s 


Tubize 





rise amounts to 5c a pound in all Artificial Silk Co. of America brings 
DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 

Denier “A” -" = hae CELANESE 
+3. .$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 Denier Denier 
65 2 35 2.15 2.05 Osis $4.25 +. $2.85 
75... 2.40-2.45 2 20-2.25 Wise. Seen S00 ia: 2.75 
80*.. 2.50 be 100..... 365  300.....2.7 
$5... 2.15 2.00 1.90 TSO ss: 2.90 
100... 2 05 1.90 
100*,. 2:35 ae 
ie... -ao 1.65 1.55 
a oa . lees Be BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
130;... 1.65 1.55 1.45 Fila- 
a + : = “ = Denier ments Price 
150*.. 1.65 Ss oriana on oO eee 30 $4.25 
170... 1.40 1.35 1.25 Ge oe tssssc es 45 3.65 
170*.. 1.60 ees a cikcvcnces 60 3.50 
200... 1.40 1.35 DOGS oasienicns 75 3.25 
200*.. 1.60 Te Sai Say oe 555 90 2.90 
300... 1.25 1.23 1.20 RRs oss 00s% 90 2.35 
50... 1.20-1.25 1.20 ree 112 2.50 
400 .. 1.15-1.25 1.20 Ras csva es 112 2.15 
2. ES ; re 135 2.30 
900... 1.15-1.20 Be ven sewers 180 2.25 
———_——- BO ac oxsiiacuce 225 2.2. 
* Multi-fillament. 


a 


the quotations on these sizes to a level 
5c higher than that ruling before the 
November cut, with the exception of 
75 denier “B,” which is the same. 
The following table shows the new 


Tubize prices, and comparison with 
the former levels: 
“A” “R” 
Den Fil. Old New Old New 
| See 18 $2.25 $2.40 $2.05 $2.20 
ROG ences 20 1.90 2.05 1.75 1.90 
* * * 


Snia-Viscosa Advances 


The advances on Snia-Viscosa 
rayon, announced Monday by _ the 
Commercial Fibre Co. of America, 
increases all numbers by se per Ib 
with the exception of 150s A and 
B which are advanced 2'%c. This 
was the second advance on Snia 
varns made within five davs. The 
following table shows the new prices, 
with comparisons : 

Den. “ i” “— 7“ a)" 
150 (old). $1.27% $1.22% $1.15 $1.10 
150 (new). 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.15 
200 (old). 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.07% 
200 (new). 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.12% 
300 (old). 1.12% 1.08 1.05 1.00 
300 (new). 1.17% _ 1.13 1.10 =1.05 
450 (old). 1. 12% 1.08 1.05 1.00 
450 (new). 1.17% 1.13 1.10 = 1.05 


Rayon Notes From Britain) 


(Special to TEXTILE Wortp) 





There is a growing feeling that 
some amendment will be made in the 
silk duties upon the occasion of the 
forthcoming budget. It seems highly 
improbable that any material altera- 
tion will be made as the trade has just 


settled down after the disonganiza- 
tion following the imposition of the 
duties in 1925. They are not viewed 
with entire favor although sections 
of the silk industry have materially 
benefited. The fact that raw silk is 
taxed however to a large extent takes 


away the advantage gained by the 
manufacturers in having a duty on 
imported manufactured goods. The 
difficulties of applying a tariff such 
as this in a country where other tex 
tile goods such as cotton and wool are 
allowed to come in duty free, cannot 
be over-estimated. There is quite a 
likelihood = of some change in the 
method of calculating the duty paya- 
ble both in the form of customs and 
excise The silk merchants and 
manufacturers are closely watching 
the situation and will place their views 
before the Government. In view of 
the financial loss to the treasury 
caused by the prolonged industrial 
troubles last vear no reduction is 


thought to be possible. 
” * * 


The Branston Co., Ltd., who as re- 
cently advised have taken over a fac- 
tory at Branston near Burton-on- 
Trent for the purpose of rayon manu- 
facture, will be floated about the end 
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Snia-Viscosa Rayon is represented by 
Cosby & Thomas and associates .. . 


OUTHERN textile manufacturers are discerning 
S purchasers of Rayon. Their requirements of 
Snia-Viscosa Rayon, especially adapted for American 
consumption, are supplied through our representa- 
tives, Cosby & Thomas and associates, with offices 
in Charlotte and Chattanooga. 


The exceptionally complete and efficient facilities of 
our converting plant in Passaic enable them to satisfy 
your requirements in Rayon. 


NILE /ISCOSA 





COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


TELEPHONE : ASHLAND ae ae 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. S. Waterman, Philadelphia, Pa. T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 


ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 


Mar 


Pri 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


February. The authorized capital 
to be £2,000,000 and the amount 
» be issued will be £1,400,000, com- 
rising one million ordinary shares of 
fr each and one million deferred 
shares of 4/- each. The firm are 
taking over the rayon works formerly 
cupied by Grout & Co., and will 
us be both producing and manufac- 
ring. This procedure has many ob- 
us advantages, but has not hitherto 
wen practised in this country except 
one unimportant case. 


There is 
vays danger of alienating the manu- 
turing section of the trade. The 
timate output aimed at by -the 
inston Co. is 16 tons per day but 
preliminary unit will be placed in 
eration first. 


Spun Silk Firm 


Market Is Firmer but No Spinners 
Raise Prices 
firmness 


\larked in prices was a 


ture of the spun silk market last 
k. The recent rise in raw silk 
called attention to the relative 


eapness of spun silk which has not 


been advanced despite the fact 
levels are nearly as low as any 
in years Buying was fairly 
tive in both two ply and _ single 
principally for nearby de- 
‘ries. Some business was. being 


iced on the heavier counts by wor- 


mills. Muotations are as 

(2 oO) days) 
Denn aas Seca 10—2..... ss $5.00 
2 (<4 ae 60—1..... 4.35 


Thrown Silk Quiet 


Prices Held Firmly but Buying 
Quiets Down 

general rule the thrown silk 

et was quiet last week. This 

1 natural consequence of the 

1 and substantial rise witnessed 


e preceding two weeks for manu- 
turers find it difficult to obtain any 
eased prices on their merchandise 
naturally hesitate to buy at a 35c 
und advance. Prices held rather 
ly around the market notwith- 

tanding the lessened interest. Here 
| there some houses made special 
es, but most sellers appeared to 
ider the rise in the light of some- 


thing permanent and did not push 
sales on a price basis. 

In the Japan crepes 3-thd georgette 
found the best response. The 4-thd 
construction was quiet and the ho- 
siery trade deferred operating on 
tram constructions. Phree-thread 
Canton noted some buying but mills 
had difficulty in readjusting their 
ideas to the 30c advance particularly 
when they claim that it is useless to 
talk of any 
merchandise. 


advances in_ finished 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand Double 


Sine ae | en ae $7.50 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins... 6.60 
Japan Tram 5 thd on “cones tai 6.55 
Japan Crepe thd Crack XX on 

NN a Sik nia 4 clare acess bee + ee be 7.35 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX _ on 

DOODIME « . ccc ce aan ib Ge quite . 4.20 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins 6.90 
Canton Crepe 8 thd NS 14/16 on 

OS A Sener ai = ale 5.40 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops 70 


Raw Silk Stronger 


Searcity of High Grade Silk Noted 
in Local Market 
Manutacturer buying 
limited last 
restricted for the most part to filling 


Was on a 
rather scale week, being 
in purchases where the buyer had to 
have silk for spot or nearby delivery. 
This would be the natural outcome of 
the recent advance for mills claim that 
the present levels for merchandise do 
let them get the higher cost out of the 


raw silk. This may be an exaggera 


tion but at the same time there is little 
incentive to operate for the future 
months and mills are holding them 


selves to a_ strictly hand-to-mouth 
policy as regards their raw silk. 
Inquiry concerned itself mainly with 
Crack and Grand XX 13/15 white silk 
and the same grades in yellow 20/22s. 
Really good parcels seemed very dif 
ficult to locate and manufacturers 
found themselves forced to pay fairly 
stiff prices. An increased spread be 
tween the higher and lower grades in 
Yokohama had its 


also influence on 


the situation here. Canton silk was 
slightly softer for a few days due to 
reselling but firmed up later in the 
week. 
(90 days basis) 

Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra, 13/15 

Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra, 13/1 6.20 
Japan Filature, XX, 13/15 A 6.05 
Japan Filature, Best X, 13/15 5.85 
Japan Filature, X, 13/15 5.80 
Canton Filature, New Style, 14/16...........- 4.15 


Style, 14/16.. 
Canton Filature, New Style , 

Shanghai Filature, ‘‘Three Dancer 
Tussah Filature, 8 


Steam 


cocoon 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


1460 Yen 
495% 
$5.76 


Indications of a much stronger situation abroad was seen 
in the action of the Yokohama market last week. Prices ad- 
vanced 10 Yen to the basis of 1460 Yen for Best No. 
lespite a light volume of buying in the open market. 


1/X 
Trans- 


ictions for the entire week amounted to only 2,500 bales and 
the 10 Yen rise in the face of the small inquiry points to a 


much improved feeling in Yokohama. 


The Bourse showed 


trength and advanced about 25 Yen with the future months 


n particular demand. 


The Canton market was somewhat 


juieter and cables indicated that the N S 14/16 size could be 


cought to slightly better advantage than a week ago. 


narkets were quiet. 


Other 
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Manufacturers of a 
HOSIERY TRAM /“% 


Artificial Silk on Cones ) 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A Rosenstrauch, Representative 
Boston Representatives: 


* Perkins & Boland, In 80 Fede 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John 8S Bowes 137 Berkley St Phi 


il St Bostor 


idelphia 
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AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
OF THE 


KNITTING TRADE 


The AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE, also 
known as the “Red Book," plays a prominent part in the every day 
work of all who are interested in the Knitting Industry. It never 
fails you. The information you seek is always at your fingertips. 


The “Red Book™ contains full reports of every knitting mill in the 
United States and Canada, with classified indexes of manufacturers, 
arranged according to products manufactured. 


A new feature of this edition is a section devoted to manufacturers 
of Rayon Underwear. 





ALSO REPORTS 


Manufacturers Selling Agents 
Knitting Yarn Manufacturers 
Dyers, Bleachers & Finishers 
Specializing in Knit Goods. 


Jobbers of Knit Goods 

London Agents & Importers 
Department Stores and Large 
Retailers handling Knit Goods. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CoO., 


Publishers of 
Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NATURAL — DYED 


Converters of 


Rayon 


for every requirement 


. tttvt-tutttrt ttt ttt ttt dA 
DOGO GPP PSPSPS IEE + 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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Inquiries solicited 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 lbs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. 
New York 


I 





of 
Scoured Wools and Noils 
by the 
Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 i 


RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., New York 


BECK RAYON Co. 


FAST COLORS 


FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 





| R. AYO! TOPS-NOILS | 


PICARDED 


™m™ and i Re on-Worsted Blends 
\ asteco LL,INC., 505-5 AVE., NEW Y YORK C CITY 
DIAN ANIL NTATIVES: WM. B. seeunns & SONS. 
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ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 
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“WOOL CARBONIZING 

Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
Also Wool, Noils and Waste 

Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mgr. 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U. S. A. At your service 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring (W OOL 
Carbonizing | INOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 





of 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


NEW JERSEY 


WOQOYVs anno CO TRON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
rial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLaREMONT Waste Ms Coren, CLAREMONT,N H. 


CAMDEN, 












GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


|| Chicago Wool 


etna 
WOOLS 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Company 
SCOURED WOOL 
200 Summer Street - Boston 


1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 








GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 






Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicGN WOOL 
252 Summer Street 


DOMESTIC 


: BOSTON 


M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 
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Little Speculation 
in Substitutes 


Mills Hand Bag * To “Shoddy” Men 
Who Pass To Graders—Gen- 
eral Avoidance of Stock 


Mill purchasing of reclaimed wools 
is still unsatisfactory as to volume and 
there are no indications of any im- 
mediate change for the better. Hand- 
to-mouth purchasing has become an 
established habit all along the line. 
Mill consumers of recovered wools 
know quite well that their orders will 
be filled at any time with reasonable 
expedition and so are not particularly 
uid about supply of these com- 
modities. It is difficult to estimate the 
extent of the production of the indus- 
try as a whole but 60% would prob- 
ably cover the situation. In woolen 
rags and clips it is the same story. 

Recovered wool men are not afraid 
of the woolen rag market getting away 
from them and are allowing the “ 
man” his traditional privilege of 
carrying the An attempt par- 
tially successful is being made to in- 
crease export business on coarse, dark, 
cheap rags by lowering prices. Some 
coarse, dark merinos have been bought 


rag- 


bag. 


as low as 3c and fine dark merinos 
at 5c for shipment abroad. Mixed 
softs are slightly easier at 8c. Light 


hoods are quoted to consumers 2314c. 
Old blue worsteds are in fair demand 
at &8%c. Blue serge stocks are slow. 

The English woolen rag market is 
very dull and prices are less firm. 
Black worsted clips have declined 5 
shillings and fancy coarse stockings 2 
shillings per cwt. Quotations of 
most rags and clips are nominal. Mills 
and graders are buying sparingly. 
Only fine quality rags and light colors 
are selling with any freedom. There 
is some importing of low grade 
\merican rags but it is supposed that 
these imports for the most part find 
their way to the Continent either in 
the rag or processed as “mungo.” 


The wool waste market is still com- 
paratively inactive. Some business is 
done but insufficient to sustain the 
situation. The chief interest of the 
market is in threads, domestic fine as 
well as British threads are quoted 83- 
8sc and for the best Continental 
threads which are better sorted and 
have less twist goc is demanded. 
Garnetted wastes in several grades are 
in | moderate demand, %s blood selling 
ound 75¢, % blood at 85c and fine 
mmestic goc. There is more move- 
t in silk waste. Demand is steady 
and met in part by imports. There 
is also a larger amount coming out of 
domestic mills for sale. Very attrac- 
ve colored yarns are made from 
e silk and silk waste and are used 
roducing fancy stripe effects in 
of the woolen suitings. 
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Wool Consumption Trend Falling 





Consumption and Population Moving Inversely 


Handlers Have Also to 


Boston, 

Af TER several weeks of compara 
tive inactivity during which tim 
the various goods openings have oc 
curred the balance of opinion on Sum 


mer Street forecasts larger mill 
purchasing in the near future. Con 
sumption in New England since the 
first of the year has been about 


45,000,000 grease pounds while ship- 


ments of wool from Boston covering 
dealers’ sales and withdrawals from 
bond totaled about 35,000,000 Ibs 


In addition an unknown quantity goes 
out over the road by 
points .within fifty miles of Boston 
lhese figures, incomplete and approxi 
indicate that the delivery 
from the Boston district has 
been quite adequate to supply the full 
amount of raw material to the mills; 
and when it is further taken into ac- 
count that manufacturers’ holdings of 
wool December 


motor truck to 


mate only, 
of wool 


31 were equal to ap 
proximately three and a half months 
consumption it becomes evident that 
there is no scarcity of wool from the 
mill standpoint. 

The wool consumption trend in the 
United States is downward. Wool 





-Raw Material 
Carry the Big Bag 

and population are 
the population 
consumption decreasing 


moving inversely, 


increasing and wool 


General con 
ditions in Europe suggest on the other 
hand that the 


minimum needs of the 


several populations have barely been 
met and that the strong and continued 
purchasing by Germany and France 


for home consumption as well as for 
re-export either 
manufactured 
the huge wa 
appeared. 
1923 
increase of 8% in the population but 
on the other hand wool consumption 


material 
is evidence that 
r vacuum has not yet dis 
In the 
there has been an approximate 


as raw or 


goods 


‘United States since 


decreased 
of 


has approximately 


wool, 


20% 


Consumption grease basis, 


for concerns reporting, approximately 
8o% of total industry, for the month 
of January for the last six years was 
as follows 

1927 46,389,000 Ibs 
1926 $1,446,000 Ibs 
1925 51,484,000 Ibs 
1924 53.845,000 lbs 
1925 33.348,000 Ibs 


Import statistics to date indicate a 


decline of interest on the part of 


for mill ac 
count or speculation in the primary 


American buyers whether 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of 


business Wednesday) 


on 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


eco e 45.46 Vorhow FO 8. sc icici vovees 42—43 
CR oiea Vs toca ko wo are 40—411 Cape Firsts ................-: 45—45 
NS 0 ces) W eit cede ane ate 45—46 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
RR a: ica te co sate 5) e arse 6.9 eee So 45—46 In Bond) 
Wee MEME <<. s Ge + cal anieth ap Ro emteors 44—45 Secured: Basis ig 
California Super 12 months. eee .95—1.00 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months 98— .92 
Northern, 12 MO.......<5. .98—1.02 Australian: 
Southern; 12 mo.....6..... .87— .90 SEA Ser ricer ree 1.07—1.10 
Texas 7 = Sd aMa cathimiware pee ea —— a 
ema Male) Gretna oe Satara. a oika alsa .85— .§ 
Fine 12 mo.. etwakictlie-aaal .03—1 .05 Montevideo : 
Fine 8 aaa: aie .87— .90 59—60s Breen ga ohe, ute aio or areca onel “3 
—Kastern a ddd taniriighiet’ Grae «eWeek a min 39— 
Dad Cale k Kee Rew iw eee oe nie 36—37 
Pere ee sunt ee anne as 
MADE fers. orcicao'e ee awake ¥ .90— .93 = earn ee es o7__s 
B-Super ; ag— ‘a5 58, Oe a errr rere (a. 
| | RS a ae "70— :73 Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming sad (Grease Basis in Bond) | as 
(Scoured Basis) nina: Combing .........+...+2f —3 
NE Mie cnt aans ssn ce 9 Beh 80 pee ern rine sss o eters oes 
Do. Yi DIG. eee es 1.00—1.02 Scotch Black “Face... . 2222211 128—24 
% blood a ene Sen's ae East India: Kandahar.......... 34—37 
ae "so— ‘2 Vican’r .ccccc cece sscccccece 40—44 
eae.» Sea e's © <i We QUE oe Ca Kene ride eas ok Ca dee eee ene 
Mohair—Domestic RNS oe. hes uate was kee. 36—37 
I OUI cca weaec cen dieccs 75—80 
en 65—70 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
——— Merinos— 

WD: FIN 6 i's Nae & 009.2 1.10—1.12 Coarse light ............. T%— 8% 
Wa CHRO io asewn discs -87— .90 ee BED bo cisbccsceesisis 17 —18 
= White Worsted— a re Arr 5 —5% 

ee aay Ke sands «a 80— .82 Serges— 
ED we nee Geb od ew O 40% -7T3— .75 rica dh a a eidaias deni eee a eee 7%4— 8 
IN x56 a'eh atevaene eee i 5— .68 PE 6s Wa ad wa wen neues 6 — 6% 
Rl EE oo a/aincerd bin bon'e 6 « 53— .55 wikia ods Kaen ae ete & eee 12 —13 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
as icute haah was o10ck a 6) o .36— .38 0 ee a ee re 42 —43 
2 blood eid ain saa es .388— .35 Paes oe amp on mee 0.8 16 —17 
MN 5a wane & yrs eine wires .80— .33 RE OOD as 00s cvce wuss 23 —24 
“ ME drs a 0: vnsée 6:0'e.000 .28— .30 Worsteds— ‘ti . 
ard— ES oa nd J's epee wee 8%— 
NON i vic cs'so-o oes .50— .53 aka Kans. 06 6 Ks eK aes 8 — 8% 
Medium white ........... .88— .40 Md 9 oa gtrasa a wa aotae 7T%— 8 





markets. The wool trade bought ex 
cessively last year and manutacturers 

e and time again were able to ac- 
quire toreign wools from bond at less 
money than it would have cost them 
to import. If mills are banking on 
the wool trade repeating the mistakes 
of the past two years they may be 
surprised. The live question in these 
days is “Who is to carry the bag?’ 
Handlers of all kinds of textile raw 
materials have been forced into a diff- 


and while n 
the 
changed 


cult position lanutacturers 


are emerging from post-war re- 


adjustment to 
idlers ot 


conditions, 


raw materials are being 


forced by the same process of adjust- 


ment into a position where they must 
carry indefinitely and 


large stocks 


meet the market at any time at 
determined in chief consume 
The of the wool 


more hazardous than evet 


prices 
by the 
situation trade is 


M iMnutac 


turers will no longer carry unneces 
sary wool stocks. Of this attitude 
there can be little doubt Mill stocks 
have heen declining actually and 
relatively for the past five veai 

Manufacturers stocks December 31, 
1926 were 47% smaller than in De- 
cember, 1922, while dealer and pool 
stocks were only 24% smaller. The 


tendency is likely to continue 


great question 


and the 

for the wool trade to 
far it can go safely in 
acquiring foreign and domestic wools 


solve is how 


Wool Trade Rather Uneasy 


Nervous Buying of Unshorn Wool 
in West—Imports Decline 
Wool purchasing 
Hand-to-mouth 
come a 
They 
terial, 


continues slow. 
purchasing has be- 
fixed habit of the mili men. 
buy only when they need ma- 
leaving the wool merchant to 
carry the bag. Concessions in price 
seem to have no effect in bringing 
about larger purchasing. There is 
no trend whatsoever and the goods 
market situation is far from _ satis- 
factory for the manufacturer who is 
receiving a very limited amount of 
business on his new fabrics to date. 
The expectation that there will be 
large and concentrated wool purchas 
ing by manufacturers in the near 
future seems without sufficient war- 
rant. Mills usually discount the open- 
ing by buying largely before, not 
after the event. Steady non-spectacu- 
lar buying for mill account is likely 
to be seen on Summer street, mills 
buying steadily of the several grades 
and qualities as cloth orders follow 
the goods opening. No large advance 
business has been received in the 
goods market but a steady stream of 
orders are likely to be seen 
quirements become known. Some of 
the fine worsted mills have yet to 
show their goods. Stocks of cloth 
and of garments are not large but 


as re- 
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W.J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


| We design, supervise con- 
| struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 


proc ess. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 





Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
| Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main 


and McNab Sts. 


Mm. i. GC. 


Building 





| Montreal Office: 
\ 
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TOLHURS\, | 







EXTRACTORS 


A size and type for every tex- | @ 
tile requirement—from the 
12” machine for wringing dyed 
samples to the large capacity 
48, 60 and 72-inch machines. 
Tothurst Machine Works. Troy, N. Y. 
Established {852 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
*: John S. Gage, 
rn St., 


presentative sa 
nts Exchange Bldg., 
. Cal 





Sout ntative: Fred H. 
| White lence Building, 
e, N. ¢ 

t Canadian tepresentative: w J 

Westaway Co., Westaway, Bldg... 

: Hamilton, Ont., 275 Craig West, 
ied Montreal, P. Q. { 
Se. cans Ee 
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Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving « 
e and chemicals. 
|| FOR DYEING 
h More levcl dyeings are obtained wit! 
| economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de 
summing of previously dyed and fir 
| ished goods are easily and 
performed 
FOR MERCERIZING 
ti i ised affinity of the cloth f j 
liquor, gives better lustre 
t mercerizing lye 
Sake @ 


FOR PRINTING 


An Exceptionally Efficient Machine 


This machine is of everyday 
practical use in determining the 
actual shrinkage of cloth during the 
process of fulling and washing. 

It is strongly constructed in the best pos- 
sible manner and will stand hard usage. 
The cylinder is of non-corrosive metal and 
is perforated in such a manner to prevent 
slipping when the device is rolled over the 
cloth, but it is of such a nature that the 
fabrics are not injured. The frame of 
the machine is constructed of aluminum 
metal and the whole machine weighs 
less than 5 pounds. The Worm and Gear 
are made of composition metal accurately cut, the dial 
is plainly marked, and is made of heavy brass. The 
pointer is adjustable for any demand, and the whole 
machine is easy to use. 

This machine does away with the old-fashioned hand 
measurer, and is much quicker and a great deal more 
accurate. 
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is devoit 
sily removable. 
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FOR FINISHING 
thin fl 





{ mixing are produced wh 
the cloth better, givi 
r results in the handle ar 
eel of the cloth, and economy in t! 
f starch : 


Manufactured only by the 


Tillinghast Supply & Machine Co. 
76 Lafayette St., Salem, Mass. 


Manufacturers of high grade Piece End Sewing Machines for 
all fabrics. 


and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Device for measuring 
cloth shrinkage 





Laboratories: 

















Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventative 


AT LAST * 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs not only destroys all worms | 
and larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY | LOWELL 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY || See 


2411 N. Gth St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM | 





Line at Side 
Actual Size 


ROACH DOOM 


Lowell 
Mass. 





Original 
Manufacturers 





ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ee LARGEST LINE BULLET AN AES A: 
ee 8) wh) a 7S Ge we) se erat hoard 18) Sl ein yas 


MICHAEL & BIVENS 


Contracting 


Electrical Engineers 
/Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATAL 


4— 






















New Jersey || | 


Textile 
Wire 
Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching 
Rider tickets 
to Hosiery or 


Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 









THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


31 Union Sq. W., New York City 


ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS | 
Cooling — Humidifying — Heating | 











other Gar-|]| Automatic Control 
ments. j —_—, 
Uses pointed . FOR PRINT WORKS 
Keep Your Spindles fully equipped with staples, can Elliot GINGHAM AND 
the aot tone te 0 | h F d COTTON MILLS, 
Murdock Bobbin Holders Sgt ses 11 Cloth Folder srxacuenirs 
= . oT C., 


in the perfection of your goods - 


FRANKLIN 
MASS. 


Send fer Circular 


and Measurer Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermen “*- | 
Worcester, Mass. 


Catalogue 


15 S. Sixth Street 
» PHILADELPHIA 
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Wool—Continued 


adequate at the moment to the rather 
uncertain demand. 

Summer Street is still awaiting the 
advent of the mill buyer. Spotty 
purchasing is going on in worsted, 
also in some of the woolen wools. 
Said a wool dealer, “ Wool in the 
Boston market is a very reasonably- 
priced property.” This is a very gen- 
eral opinion and confirmed by the 
situation in all the foreign markets. 
The New Zealand and South Ameri- 
can markets are in the main higher 
than ours. American buying is spotty 
and limited. 

The general wool situation the 
world over is developing in favor of 
the growers. This is confirmed in 
the United States by the early out- 
break of contracting on an extensive 
scale with prices paid that the actual 
market position on old wools hardly 
seems to justify. In Australia sales 
are well ahead of last season and by 
the end of March the selling season 
will be practically over following 
which there will be six months in 
which very limited supplies will be 
available until new wools appear in 
late October. Contracting in the 
western field is slower. Approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 pounds have been 
taken of the territory clip to date. 
The price trend has been upward and 
is now reaching a point where in- 
creased caution is observable, the 
wool trade having no intention of be- 
ing landed with an immense amount 
of domestic wool that could not be 
sold on current market which is 
rather thin at the moment. A fair 
amount of contracting on the sheep’s 
back has taken place in Montana 
where shearing is still many weeks 
away. Prices paid have ranged from 
32-35¢ and in Wyoming 31-33c with 
similar prices paid in Idaho and 
slightly lower values made in Nevada. 
The Utah clip is said to be 65% sold. 
So far as actual delivery of new 
wool is concerned the season is open- 
ing very slowly, even the early 
shorn Arizona wools being behind 
schedule. 

“As the season advances,” says an 
English authority, “the chances of 
cheaper wool get less, for in Aus- 
tralasia supplies will be largely de- 
pleted about the end of March and 
in the Cape by the end of February.” 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
Wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Feb. 26, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Department of Agriculture, are 
as follows, in Ibs.: 


Week 
Ended 
: Feb. 26 1927 1926 
— isas 703,000 15,533,000 9, 800, 000 
ete 6,590,000 31,327,000 49,147,000 
Tota steeees 7,293,000 46,860,000 58,947,000 
i IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
a aaeel 6,590,000 31,327,000 49,147,000 
yoctleiphia .. 2,074,000 14, 487, 000 7, $42, 000 
OW Yor&, 005 1,741,000 12,065,000 14,736,000 
tel as 10,405,000 67,879,000 71,725, 000 


Interest Still Slow 


Wool Buyers Seek Spot Lots at 
Intervals 
PHILADELPHIA. — With nothing 
startling in the way of contracting 
reported from the West, and with the 
aggregate sales of wool in the local 
market about level with previous 
weeks, interest in the trade is rather 
slow. Volume business has been un- 
certain, consumers seeking spot lots 
at irregular intervals according to 

their needs. 

Mill activity and consumption show 
distinct signs of recession in this 
district. Factors believe that the 
general decrease of approximately 
4%, the average given by the De- 
partment of Commerce for the de- 
cline in activity for January from 
December, can be estimated for 
Pennsylvania at about 6%. 


Dealers Hold Prices 


Local dealers are still stressing the 
desirability of holding prices to the 
present range. The reported ad- 
vance in growers’ ideas of contract 
prices has obviously dampened the 
speculators, and an easier tone is ex- 
pected. 

It is pointed out that an unsound 
condition can result from the great 
volume of territory wools, estimated 
at close to 65,000,000 pounds, offer- 
ing for June, with the great pos- 
sibility of a considerable bulk of the 
1926 clip remaining unsold, and a 
constant replenishment of supplies of 
foreign wools. 

On the other hand, it has been said 
that the domestic wool has_ been 
favored by the advance in foreign 
markets without unusual American 
support, and that the burden of sup- 
plies for the next year will fall on 
the domestic clip. 

Spinners have again asserted that 
under no circumstances will it be 
necessary for them to cover in 
volume before late May. By that 
time, they state, fresh supplies of 
domestic fleeces, as well as foreign 
wools from the current Australian 
sales will be available. In a survey 
of this situation, the Corn Exchange 
Bank of Philadelphia points out that 
Australia will have one of the big- 
gest clips in its history, with over 
100,000,000 sheep officially counted 
for the 1927-28 season. 

Carpet Wools Quiet 

Carpet wools have remained quiet. 
No volume business has been done in 
over a month, and prices hold firm. 
Mills continue to operate at about 
55% of capacity, and unfilled orders 
insure this rate of operation for an 
average of nearly four weeks. De- 
mand for carpets has been less active 
than at this time last year. Spring 
business has not really started as yet, 
and buying for immediate needs is 
increasingly the practise in the trade 
so that manufacturers are adjusting 
operations to it. 

Carpet wool imports continue at 
normal rate despite the apparent lack 
of market interest. 
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OSCAR HOHORN @Co., 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


Chemnitz, Germany Vienna, Austria 
Zwickauerstr 108 IV. Prinz Eugenstr 12 















MACHINERY 


for 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 


RAYON 








Complete Installations for 
Rayon Manufacture 








Service includes provision of expert operators ana 
guarantee of quality and quantity output. 









Present Rayon output by our machin- 
ery in various mills, 70,000 Ibs. per 24 
hours based on 150 deniers. 


Additional orders for machinery to 
produce 30,000 lbs. per 24 hours on 150 
deniers by the end of this year. 
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NATIONAL SOLANTINE DYES 
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excellent solubility and level iN COMPANY aa 
Pee eer. | ‘ 40 RecTor St., NewYork “i 
. “| Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y ; 

Some of the Solantine Dyes yi PHiLADELown PITTSBURGH “PROVIDENCE. SAN FRANCISCO. ST LOUIS ge 

, THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. MONTREAL 
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silk mixtures where silk figured 





effects are desired. 


Technical details are available i oa ; ° iean 
in our special bulletins. A Boss Finisher’s Worries - 
How often the Boss Finisher has trouble with his fulling 
and washing. For some reason he fails to get the proper 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. action on the grease and wool material. The grease will not 


Bs 7 saponity. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. : ; 
Had he used one of the 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO ‘7, Oo 
Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 





saponification would have readily taken place and no problem 
would have arisen. 


The Wyandotte Textile alkalies will readily saponify the 
ATIONAL YES grease in the fulling, thus preparing the cloth for a perfect 


elimination of all impurities in the washes. 





Give our technical expert an opportunity of advising with 
you on the prevention of all future trouble in your finishing 
department. 


“Woandotte” 


Ove = Crademarh Card 


Ask your supply man op 


write our technical expert. 


eames et rumen oe 


| Cde 3. B Ford Companp, 
wyentom, KR BRA 








The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Reverses Appraisers’ Judgment 
on Dye Value 
WASHINGTON, D. 
Court of Customs Appeals in a de- 
cision rendered Feb. 24 reversed judg- 
nM of the Board of General Ap- 


C:—The. U.. S. 


the U. S. Customs 
Court, with regard to the value for 
dutiable purposes of Benzo Red 12B, 
a coal tar product imported by Kut- 
troff, Pickhardt & Co. The product 
was appraised at $2 per pound, based 
upon the American selling price of a 
domestic product. The single general 
appraiser affirmed the appraised value. 
The board agreed with the single gen- 
eral appraiser as to the correctness of 
the basis of his appraisement but 
found the value to be $7 per pound. 
The Court of Customs Appeals held 
that the United States value of the 
merchandise should have been deter- 
mined by the single general appraiser 
and accepted as the correct dutiable 
value. Associate Judge Bland read 
the court's opinion. 


praisers, now 


Danvitte, Va. Nearly 5,000 workers 
in the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills last week drew their first economy 
dividend in three months. Under the 
policy of industrial economy certain sav- 
ings effected by the workers through the 
curtailing of inferior goods and 
rebound to their advantage. The amount 

the economy dividend could not be 


learned. 


seconds 





x 


Chemical Education Body 





Plans for Institute Include Industrial Department to Hold Close 
Practical Contacts 


J STABLISHMENT of a National 
Research Institute Chemical 
Education with an initial endowment 
of $2,000,000 is planned by the Senate 
of Chemical Education of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, according to an 
announcement by the Chairman of the 
Senate, Prof. Neil E. Gordon of the 
University of Maryland. 

“The Institute should be located at 
some university which is doing work 
of a high order in both chemistry and 


for 


education, but should be organized 
separately from either of these di- 
visions,” says Prof. Gordon's an- 


nouncement, made following confer- 
ences with members of the Faculty of 
Teachers College and other educators. 

“Its sponsors contemplate that it 
shall be the great meeting place for 
the chemistry teachers of the world 
and that it shall enable chemical edu 
cation to be of vastly greater service 


to industry. The idea of the Institute 


arose from the needs of this ever- 
changing science.” 
The charter, it is planned, will 


provide for a board of seven trustees, 


a board of seven scientific advisors, 


a general director, associate directors 
to head the departments, and research 
assistants. Five departments, includ- 
graduate, undergraduate, indus- 
trial, high school, and historical, are 
proposed. 

“The Industrial 
announcement 


ing 


Department,” the 
“should — be 
headed by an industrialist of recog 
nized leadership—a man who has a 
general knowledge of all the leading 
industries and is able to see the parts 
which should be placed in our indus 
trial chemistry curricula, and the parts 


states, 


which should be woven in by way ot 
applications in our different chemistry 
courses. 


“There should be miniature model 
industrial plants where the teachers 
could have a chance to get an idea 


of the working of all the leading in- 
dustries and the various steps in the 
different processes 

“Plans should be developed 
promoted for bringing about 
the 
and for keeping in- 

constant training 
Chemical engineering education should 
be Yiven more 


and 
a closer 
cooperation between industries 
and universities, 
dustrial men in 


it‘ention.”” 





lhe tentative budget to be presented 


to the Senate calls for the employment 
of a general director and of five de- 


t salaries of 


lps of 


partmental directors a 


$10,000 each. Five tellowsl 


$1,000 each are proposed, and pro- 
vision is made for extra 
faculty 


- © 
Ot 95,000. 


summer 
lecturers at an 
The estimated cost of the 
building to be In- 


expenditure 
occupied by the 
stitute is $500,000. 





Color Harmonies for Spring and 
Summer 


\ chart of color harmonies 
spring and 
Margaret 


director of 


ior 
summer, arranged by 
Havden Rorke, managing 
Pextile Color Card 


York, has just been 


the 
New 


members of the 


\ssociation, 


issued to the associa- 


tion 

\Irs. Rorke has chosen as the tash- 
ionable spring colors, blues, beiges 
Ons sp FY cCoIpo;rs, nues, eiges, 
gravs, greens, and = rose and red 
shades She also includes mauve and 
violet tones and black and white com- 
bined. For evening colors, she has 


selected white, cream, flesh, pink, blue, 


vellow, green, orchid and gray “all 
delicate in tone.” \lso brighter 
shades of rose and red \ll_ black, 
and white combined with black Che 


modish sport colors she considers to 
be rose, vellow-orange, red, pale 
beige and natural kasha siades, as 
well is all the delicate hues listed 


SSS SSS 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 











Alkalies 
Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 — 1 45 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Ss Sea 200 — 2 05 Borax, Crys. bbls...... 44%— ... 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 312 Potash, carbonate, 80- 
| Potash, Lump ....... 2%— 3 Stbisncatinbesawe 54— 6 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92%...... 7Thk— 75g 
i 5%4— 6% Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Bleach powder, per 1 Contract, 100 lb...... 1 32%— 1 57 
Se ..-. 200 — 2 40 Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Blue Stone ......... ban 4%— 5 Caustic, 76% per 100 
Calcium Arsenate ..... T%y— 8 MT ethane cnieeeae 8310 — 390 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract, 100 Ib 3 00 
WE iececends ces uo 54— 9 WARS TOG TO. iccccewas 909 —100 
TORER 406s case pavers é Sek 
Copperas, tom ........ = Natural e anni 
Cream of Tartar....... 2h ne ee ee 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 125 — 1. Liquid, 51 deg...... x 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 11%4— 12 Gambier, liquid........ 12%— 18 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 9 —115 Hematine, crystals..... 14— 18 
Glycerine (Cc. P.) bbls. = _ = Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Pee tiseeaaes pers = as Indigo—Madras ....... LB —" ice 
Yellow Crude ....... a Logwood Extract, liq. 
Hydrosulphite Cone ... 24— 2B 51 deg “ee 
Lead—Brown acetate. . 13 — 18% Crvstels a. a 
White (crystals) .... 14 — 14% - Osage Orange, Extract. 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — ... 51 deg . : : Oa TY, 
Potassium—Bichromate 8s — 8% Quercitron extract, 51 . 
Chlorate crysta!s ... 8 — 9 deg z Y 6 ec 6% 
Permangan, tech..... 14 — 14% gumac. Ext. dom.. ref. 
Sodium acetate ....... 4y— 5 —. .. te +¢ 
eee mpae esos  ~ .. 1 a” Extract, stainless.... 10 — ... 
sulphite, 35%...... — t a 
a cl lla : 81%4— 9 Tannic Acid, tech..... 35 40 
Pree iene ute sw” Dyestuffs and Intermediaries _ 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 344— 4 Alpha Naphthol, ref... 8x0 — a 
30% crystals oe 244,— 2% Crude | os cece se ececcce 60 — 65 
rtar emetic, tech.... 29 — 31% Alpha Naphthylamine.. ee ee 
I Crystals ......... 47 — 47h, Aniline Oil............. wB— i 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... OO om ke, Salt ..-.sseeseeeeenes 24— 2B 
Oxide, bbis........... 72 — 74 Beta Naphthol, sub- __ 
Dust 9%— 10 Timed ...ccccccccces 55 — 60 
TREE sp 6cernne nen 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 — 34 
Metanhenylene Dia- 
n GE ence onc atadbaknes 0 — 5) 
| Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib. 3 37%— 8 62% paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 
; ric crystals overdue 5 ae eat 
rr » GY o— . 
Lactle 86.0... | BOF Oils and Soaps 
riatic, 18 deg. per Castor Ofl, Ne... Bi... <2. 12 — 18 
") Ib. in tank cars. ss — Olive Oil, denatured, 
ric, 36@42 deg. per gal. eer 
O Biv cankseudsGneden 500 — 6 75 Foots nis 844— 9 
WD nic apnsswed bake woe 11 — 11% Red Oil. — 10% 
s hurie, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid, double 
| n in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 WORE 55 ok vanen dead ‘ 12 — 13% 
| MEE Gtusexctekanae 27%— 28 Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 





Tapioca flour 3% jl 


2 2 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do 
MEINE a 6 wie ois a 45 An 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 844— 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls... 100 Ib..... 4 34 4 39 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ea 
Bg SE ee 4 64 - as 
een 3u%— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.... 3 32 3 42 
| Se ees 3a =. 3 @ 
Do. thin boiling, 
bags, 100 Ib........ 92 - 402 
BG Wie owe cawres 419 4 20 
POOR. Vicwcsigne cies 614— 7% 
BE = Se eacea see 6 Sisto 9 — Mle 
Wee Sas cesiwecnve 6%— 8 


Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ..... Ss — 35 


Black Columbia FF.. oS = @& 
a & See enue 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ordinary.. 60 — 80 
Pee SO pe occas 200 — 2 50 
Se 2 See ae a 
Blue Sky, FF........ 95 — 1 50 
Paue, Vast Rl... icc. 199 — ee 
Biue, Solamine ...... 20 — ... 
Benzo Azurine ...... 75 — 80 
MI Ee 40 60 
Co) | ae 70 — 90 
Srown, Congo G...... 85 
Brown, Congo R..... 80 - aha 
RNS BBce dae crtessxee 60 90 
I a ota iH — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... CO «. 
Orange, Fast S....... 1 70 oaa 
OG, FAM Pini ccdccs 80 - 90 
Red, Congo a oe ; 46° =u 50 
Benzo Purpurine. 4B 49 — 60 
senzo Purpurine 

3 DB... oe ' 125 —1 50 
Searlet, 4 BA........ 150 — .. 
Scarlet, 4 BS........ 210 — 
Searlet, 8 BS........ 215 — 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
i eee ae ee 
Yellow  chrysoph 

MY Senge diene bm 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 90 — 95 
Developing Colors 

SS a. ae 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi ....... os — 90 
Bordeaux. Dev. ..... 250 — 
Orange. developed ... 250 — ... 
Primuline .......c.cc 1@ —12 2 


Red. Dev. 7 Bhiu...c0. 3 
Searlet, Dev... .cccces - 250 — 
Sulphur Colors— 

RECH tisbcccersucueens 14— 24 
‘le 9 — 
Pie, ROOT icnciacacrs< 50 — 60 
FOUN ESS se ckslntncnnes 20 — 0 
CHOOT ido peecicadccees 5 — 1 
Green, olive ......... 235 — 50 
WE eaddecedneseens 45 — 50 
jusic Colors— 
De eee 909 — 100 
Bismark Brown ...... 50 60 
CUPIROTUING .ccccciccs 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals ... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —123 
Methy! violet. ...6.<. 80 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

COME. de ictnecaeus ces 550 — 600 
DELUGDING ‘sccctave ere 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 8310 — ... 


Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue blk... 35 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

pe Se 5 — 85 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 400 
BING DING: ccccccvcve 323 — 38 50 
RRGNMOEIBS is iwaccv vce 75 — 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

 h66sedenkaeabs 7% — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 3 00 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 7 — 5 
Suiphone Blue R.... 60 — 05 
te ey eee ee 
Rescorcin brown .... 8 — om” 
Guinea green in 2 ae 2S 
Wovul green S......... 70 —1 70 
J ee 24 — 30 
Orange GG cerys...... 60 — 
Acid Fuehsine ...... 8:0 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... (i — 82 
Crocein scarlet ° 115 — 1 30 
ye YS eee 50 — 65 
ASG: FOROW §.. ccacder 135 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, vellow .... 135 —41 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Als. Binch Biccicccs 200 — 
Diamond Black PV... 7 — i 
Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — 50 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —1 25 
Chrome Green ....... 7% —1 50 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 

Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 
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Textile Chemicals 


From our extensive line of industrial chemicals, we offer 
the following AERO BRAND PRODUCTS of special in- 
terest to the Textile Industry: 


Formic Acid 
Potassium Carbonate 
Copper Sulphate 

Sal Ammoniac 

Lead Acetate 

Zine Dust 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Red Prussiate of Potash 
Aqua Ammonia 
Thiourea 

Dicyandiamid 


\ Calcium 


: : - )} Sodium 
Sulphocyanides of - - 


Barium 


Aluminum 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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AND NOW 


SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY ‘US AS 


*““OLOVOLO”’ 


Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish 
It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil 
Quality—Always Uniform. Price—Always Less. » 


Delivery—Over Any Period. Samples—Upon Request 


BOYER, KIENLE COMPANY, 


135 Liberty Street - 


Inc., 
New York City 


= 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 





Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 
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NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP f::323, SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
Amber Oil 
Olive Foots 
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VICTROLYN 


largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 


is used by the 


See diso—— 


TED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG———— 
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Olive SOAP AN 
Chips or Bars 
e 


Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1906 


S.R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


Boston, Mass. 





252 Congress Street 





‘Sole New En 


nd Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. _ 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


under evening colors and white and 
black combined. 

The “Chart of Color Harmonies” 
shows the shoe and hosiery colors 
which combine with the millinery and 
garment shades. Mrs. Rorke sug- 
vests artistic color ensembles such as 
i blue gown, gray and violet in cast, 
hell gray shoes and moonlight gray 
hosiery. With the rosy beige tones, 
he advises pastel parchment shoes 
tid .pearlblush or sandust hosiery, 
Sandust is a mauvish tan. Spanish 
raisin shoes may be worn with a gray 
costume, according to this chart. 
Stone, rose blush and pastel parch- 
ment shoes are selected for gowns of 
the rose shades with hosiery of flesh, 


pink, atmosphere, champagne — or 
pearlblush. 
\ll the colors indicated on the 


chart are taken from the 1927 spring 
color ecard of the Textile Color Card 
Association and from the shoe and 
hosiery 1927 cards of that association. 


Dunker & Perkins Business 
Merged With Klipstein 

I:tfective March 1, the dyestuff busi- 
ness of the Dunker & Perkins Co., 
Boston, merged with that of A. Klip- 
stein & Co. The Boston offices of the 
latter company have been removed 
from 283 Congress Street to 263 Sum- 
mer Street. 

Charles H. Dunker and his associ- 
ates have joined the Boston staff of 
A. Klipstein & Co. The same agencies 
and facilities maintained by Dunker 
& Perkins Co., with ample stocks for 
immediate delivery, and 
service, will be continued. 

It is felt that the enlarged organiza- 
tion and the combined knowledge and 
experience of the two companies, 
gained through many years of contact 
with the industries served, mean in- 


laboratory 


creased effectiveness. 

Activity of Wool Machinery in 

January 
Wasuinecton, D. C. 

ment of 


The Depart- 
Commerce has announced 
on active and idle wool 
machinery for January, 1927, based on 


reports 


Statistics 


from 919 manufac- 
turers, operating 1,096 mills. This is 
exclusive of g manufacturers, operat- 
ing 17 mills, who failed to report for 
th The accompanying table 


received 


he month, 


gives percentages of the total number 
nachines in operation some time 
the month of January, 1927, 
an! the active machine and spindle 
s with usual comparisons: 
Spinning 
Looms spindles 
Mont a oe 
c® s ss F 
33g 3 2 - ¥ 
~©& =f Beye BZ $ § 
sa de _ @ g ° e 
| “ a ~~ 3S - - 
- e 8 oe < e -& 
Per Cent Active or Totat Nemper or 
: MACHINES 
Jan 65.7 69.1 66.2 73.5 71.9 70.2 73.9 
_ 69.6 70.8 66.7 78.7 72.7 75.7 77.4 
an 65.5 71.0 73.1 743 74.4 69.3 71.7 
Per Cent Active or Torat Hours (Maxi- 
. e wim Stneue-sarer Capacrry) 
oan. 67.9 64.6 65.2 75.4 83.9 71.7 74.6 
ve 71.5 669 65.4 80.0 S37 76.6 78.0 
a 67.4 62.6 68.4 77.2 


84.7 72.3 72.0 


Obituary 





Melvin O. Bailey 


Following illness of five months, Mel- 
vin O. Bailey, superintendent of the Hop- 
kins Machine Works of Bridgeton, R. L, 
died at his home in Pascoag, R. L., Feb. 


27, in his 73rd year. Born in Douglas, 
Mass., he entered the employ of the com- 
pany at the age of 20, and remained with 
them his whole life. He was considered 
an authority on woolen and worsted dye- 
ing machinery. His widow, two sons, a 
sister and six grandchildren survive. 


John P. Turner 

John P. Turner, prominent identified 
with textile manufacturing interests at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., died last week at his 
home in that city. He was head of J. J. 
Turner & Sons, industrial contractors, 
which have aided considerably in pro- 
moting industrial growth at Amsterdam. 
He personally supervised the erection of 
recent additions at the Mohawk Carpet 


Mills and S. Sanford & Sons. He was 
prominently identified with — several 
financial institutions. 


John H. Love 

John H. Love, an overseer in a Phila- 
delphia mill, died suddenly 
on Feb. 25, aged 49 years. 


He 


he was employed by the George H. Gil 


bert Mfg. Co. and had followed that line | 


since leaving Ware. The funeral was 
held in Philadelphia on Monday. 
Patrick Shanley 
Patrick Shanley, for many years a | 


prominent figure in textile manufacturing | 


at Utica, N. Y., died at his home after 
a brief illness. He retired from active 
duty several years ago after 27 years of 
steady employment with the Utica Steam 
& Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills during 
which he was employed in an executive 
capacity. 


George W. Dry 


George W. Dry, aged 52, burgess of | 


Topton, Pa., died in a hospital at Read 
ing after a long illness. He was con 
nected with the selling agencies of two 
Reading firms, Leinbach Bros. and the 
A. J. Brumbach Pants Co. and a Malone, 
(N. Y.), house, the Lawrence Webster 
Co., for many years, traveling from coast 
to coast. 


Thomas Oliver Howe 

Thomas Oliver Howe, aged 66, secre 
tary treasurer of the Rock River Cotton 
Co., Janesville, Wis., which he with his 
brother, Fred, founded 30 years ago, died 
on Feb, 23. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter, Mrs. Hazel Jeffries of Win 
netka, Ill. 

W. H. Bolen 


W. H. Bolen, overseer of dyeing for 


the Grantville (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, died | 


He had 


seven 


recently at the age of 60 years. 
held that position for the last 
years, 


Frank S. Forry 
Frank S. Forry died at an 
age in Reading, Pa 
engaged on a 


advanced 
many 
large 


For vears 


he was scale in 


> 


hosiery manufacture in Myerstown, Pa. | 


in that city 
was a| 
former resident of Ware, Mass., where 
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Your 
Research Laboratory 


Once inside this laboratory, your 


sizing and finishing problems be- 
come OUR problems. We invite 
you to regard it as YOUR Re- 
search Laboratory — ready and 
willing to function as a special 
An 
expert modern service, developed 
and maintained for the benefit of 


the entire Textile Trade. 


| department of your mill. 





ie 


“Expert Helpfulness 


* 


---the keynote of 


Stein - Hall service” 


r 


6 UD, 


MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
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